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TO THE READER. 



Tims httre chinged since our earlier British Noyelists, when 
they sought to make the incidents lie thick in their fictions, gave 
them the fbnn of a journey, and sent their heroes a travelling over 
England. The one-half of '* Tom Jones," two-thirds of '* Joseph 
Andrews," not a few of the meet amusing chapters in '* Roderick 
Random " and ** Launcelot Greaves," and the whole of '* Hum- 
phrey Clinker," are thrown into this form. They are works of 
Englidi travels ; and the adventures with which they are enlivened 
arise by the wayside. 

It woald be rather a difficult matter, in these later times, to make 
a novel out of an Engliidi tour. The country, measured by days' 
journeys, has grown nine-tenths smaller than it was in the times of 
Fielding and Smollett. The law has become too strong for Captain 
Maeheath the highwa3rman, and the public too knowing for Mr. 
Jenkinson the swindler. The joumeyer by moonlight, who acci- 
dentally loses his road, stumbles oa no '* Hermit of the Hill," 
wrapped up in a grotesque dress of skins ; but merely encounters, 

instsad, some suspicious gamekeeper, taking his night-iounds in 
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behalf of the Sq lire's pheasants. When mill-dams gire way dar- 
ing the rains, honest Mat Brambles do not discoYor, in consequence 
their affinity to devoted Humphrey Clinkers : there is merely a half- 
hour's stoppage of the train, barren of incident, sa?e that the male 
passengers get out to smoke, while the ladies sit still. And as for 
the frequent tragedy of railway colliaion accidents, it has but little 
of the classic about it, and is more appropriately recorded in news- 
paper columns, struck off for the passing day, than in pages of 
higher pretensions, written for to-morrow. England has beeome a 
greatly less fertile field of adventure than when, according to the 
AngUit Metropolis for 1690, the '' weekly wagon of Richard Ham- 
ersly the carrier" formed the sole conveyance, fos passengers who 
did not ride horses of their own, between Brumegham and the 
capital. 

But though the age of personal adventure has to a certainty gone 
by, the age which has succeeded is scarcely less fertile in incident 
on a larger scale, and of a greatly more remarkable character. It 
mould seem as if the same change which has abridged the area of 
the country had given condensation to its history. We are not only 
travelling, but also, as a people, living htX ; and see revolutions 
whieh were formerly the slow work of ages matured in a few brief 
seasons. Opinion, during the last twenty years, has accomplished, 
though in a reverse order, the cycle of the two previous centuries. 
From the Reformation to the Revolution, the eedesiastkal reigned 
paramount in men's minds: from the Revolution to the breaking 
out of the fnt Amerieaa war^-^a quiet time io the main,-»gor- 
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ernmeDts mmiiaged their buaioen mach through the modium of 
indiyidual inflaenoe, little persoDal interests carried the day, and 
monarrh'T and ministers balked large in the forefront of the passing 
events : firom the first American war till the rise of Napoleon, the 
hot politioal delirium raged wide among the masses, and even states- 
men of the old school learned to recognize the people as a power. 
Now, such, iu eflect, has been the cycle of the last twenty years, 
rhe reign of George the Fourth was also that of personal and party 
influence. With the accession of William the political fever again 
broke out, and swept the country in a greatly more alterative and 
irresistible form than at first. And now, here, in the times of Vic- 
toria, are we scarce less decidedly enveloped in the still thickening 
ecclesiastical element than our ancestors of the sixteenth century. 
If there be less of personal adventure in the England of the pres^ 
ent day than in that of Queen Anne and the two first Georges, there 
ii, as if to make amends, greatly more of incident in the history of 
the masses. It has been remarked by some students of the Apoca- 
lypse, that the course of the predicted events at first moves slowly, 
as, one after one, six of the seven seals are opened ; that, on the 
opening of the seventh seal, the progress is so considerably quick- 
ened that the seventh period proves as fertile in events, — repre- 
sented by the sounding of the seven trumpets, — as the foregoing 
■ix taken together ; and that, on the sounding of the seventh trumpet, 
■0 great is the further acceleration, that there is an amount of inci- 
dent condensed in this seventh part of the seventh period, equal, as 
in the former case, to that of all the previous six parts in one. 
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There are three ejeles, it has been said, in the seheme, — eyele 
within cycle ; the second comprised within a seventh portion of the 
first, and the third within a seventh portion of the second. Be this 
as it may, we may at least see something that exceedingly resembles 
it in thit actual economy of change and rcYolntion manifested in 
English history for the last two centuries. It would seem as if 
events, in their downward course, had come under the influence 
of that law of gravitation through which falling bodies increase 
in speed, as they descend, according to the squares of the dis- 
tances. 

Though there may be little to encounter in such a state of society, 
there must, of necessity, be a good deal to observe : the traveller 
may have few incidents to relate, and yet many appearances to 
describe. He finds himself in the circumstances of the mariner 
who sits listlessly in the calm and sunshine of a northern summer 
and watches the ever-changing aspect of some magnificent iceberg, 
as its sun-gilt pinnacles sharpen and attenuate, and its deep fissures 
widen and extend, and the incessant rush of the emancipated waters 
is heard to reecho from amid the green light of the dim twilight 
caverns within. Society in England, in the present day, exists, 
like the thawing iceberg, in a transition state, and presents its con 
sequent shiftings of aspect and changes of feature ; and such is the 
peculiar degree of sensitiveness at which the government of the 
eountry has arrived, — partly, it would seem, from the fluctuating 
nature of the extended basis of representation on which it now 
lests —that, like some nervous valetmlinarian, open to every infia- 
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cnoe of oUmate and the weather, there is acaxoe a ehange that eaa 
oome o\ier opinion, or a&ot the people in even their purely physical 
oonoems, which does not more or leas fully index itself in the 
statute-book. The autumn of 1845, in which I travelled over Eng- 
land, was ungenial and lowering, and I saw wheaten fields deeply 
tinged with brown, — an effect of the soaking rains, — and large 
tracts of diaeased potatoes. A season equally bad, however, twenty 
years ago would ha^ &iled to unfluenoe the politics of the country. 
Its frequent storms might have desolated the fruits of the earth, 
but they would have made no impression on the Statutes at Large. 
But the storms of 1845 proved greatly more influential. They were 
included in the cycle of rapid change, and annihilated at once the 
Protectionist policy and party of the empire. And amid the fer- 
menting components of English society there may be detected ele- 
ments of revolution in their first causes, destined, apparently, to 
ezerelM an influence on public a&irs at least not less considerable 
than the rains and tempests of the Autumn of Forty-Five. The 
growing Tractarianism of the National Church threatens to work 
gxeafier ehanges than the bad potatoes ; and the semi-infidel liberal- 
ism of the ooontry, ftst passing into an aggressive power, than th^ 
damaged com. 

The reader will find in the following pages, as firom these remarks 
be may be led to anticipate, scaree any personal anecdote or adven- 
ture : they here and there record a brief dialogue by the way-side, 
or in some humble lodging-house, and here and there a solitary 
sIroU through a wood, or a thoughtiul lounge in a quarry ; but 
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thei3 is oonsiderabljr more of eye and ear in them, — of things seen 
and heard, — than of aught else. They index, however, not much 
of what he might be led equally to expect, — those diagnostic symp- 
toms impressed on the face of society, that indicate the extensive 
changes, secular and ecclesiastical, which seem so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the time. The journey of which they form a record was 
undertaken purely for purposes of relaxation, in that state of indif- 
ferent health, and consequent languor, which an oyer-strain of the 
mental faculties usually induces, and in which, like the sick animal 
that secludes itself from the herd, man prefers walking apart from 
his kind, to seeking them out in the bustle and turmoil of active 
life, there to note peculiarities of aspect or character, like an adven- 
turous artist taking sketches amid the heat of a battle. They will, 
however, lead the reader who accompanies me in my rambles con- 
siderably out of the usual route of the tourist, into sequestered 
comers, associated with the rich literature of England, or amid 
rocks and caverns, in which the geologist finds curious trace of 
the history of the country as it existed during the long cycles of 
the bygone creations. I trust I need scarce apologize to the gen- 
eral reader for my frequent transitions from the actual state of 
things to those extinct states which obtained in what is now Eng- 
land, during the geologic periods. The art, so peculiar to the 
present age, of deciphering the ancient hiercgl3rphic8 sculptured on 
the rocks of our country, is gradually extending from the few to 
the many : it will be comparatively a common accomplishment half 
a geonratioo henoe ; and wheo the hard names of the seieoce ahaU 
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hsfB become ftmiliir enough no longer to obscure its poetry, it will 
be foond that what I have attempted to do will be done, proportion- 
ally to their measore of ability, by trayeHere generally. In hazard- 
ing the prediction, I build on the fact, that it is according to the 
intellectual nature of man to delight in the metaphor and the simile, 
— in pictures of the past and dreams of the future, — in short, in 
whatever introduces ami^ one set of figures palpable to the senses 
another yisible but to the imagination, and thus blends the ideal 
with the actual, like some fanciful allegorist, sculptor, or painter, 
who mixes up with lus groups of real personages qualities and dis- 
poeitions embodied in human form, — angelic virtues with wings 
growing out of their shoulders, and brutal vices furnished with tails 
and claws. And it is impossible, such being the mental constitution 
of the species, to see the events of other creations legibly engraved 
all around, as with an iron pen, on the face of nature, without let- 
ting the mind loose to expatiate on those historic periods to which 
the record so graphically refers. The geologist in our own country 
feels himself io exactly the circumstances of the traveller who jour- 
neys amid the deserts of Sinai, and sees the front of almost every 
precipice roughened with antique inscriptions of which he has just 
discovered the key, — inscriptions that transport him from the silence 
and solitude of the present, to a darkly remote past, when the lone- 
liness of the wilderness was cheered by the white glitter of unnum- 
bered tents, and the breeze, as it murmured by, went laden with the 
cheerful hum of a great people. 

It may be judged, I am afraid, ihat to some of the localities I 
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dtfoted too mudi aad to mom too little tinio, in proportion to the 
degree of intereet whieh attached to them. The Leaaowee detained 
me oonsiderably longer than Stratford-on-ATon ; and I oftener refer 
to Shenetone than to Shakapeaze. It will, I trust, be found, how- 
ever, that I was influenced in anch cases by no suspicious sympathy 
with the little and the mediocre ; and that, if I preferred at times 
the less fertile to the richer and better field, it has beeo simply, not 
because I feiled to estimate their comparatiYc Talues, but because I 
found a po8iti?e though scanty harvest awaiting me on the one, and 
on the other the originally luxuriant swathe cut down and carried 
away, and but a vacant breadth of stubble left to the belated gleaner. 
Besides, it is not in bis character as a merely tasteful versifier, but 
as a master in the art of developing the beauties of landscape, that 
I have had occasion to refer to Shenstone. He is introduced to the 
reader as the author of the Leasowes, — a work which cost him 
more thought and labor than all his other compositions put together, 
and which the general reader, who has to prosecate his travels by 
the fire-side, can study but at second hand, — as it now exists in 
sketches such as mine, or as it existed, at the death of its author, 
in the more elaborate nescription of Dodsley. It is thus not to a 
minor poet that I have devoted a chapter or two, but to a fine rural 
poem, some two or three hundred acres in extent, that cannot be 
printed, and that exists nowhere in duplicate. 

It does matter considerably in some things that a man's cradle 
ahoold have been rocked to the north of the Tweed ; and as I have 
been at less paina to suppreas in my writings the peculiarities of the 
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Soot and tlie PieBbyUuian than is perhape oommon with my country- 
folk and brother Charcbmen, the Englishman will detect mach in 
these pages to remind him that mine was rocked to the north of the 
Tweed rery decidedly. I tmst, however, that if he deem me in the 
main a not ill-natured companion, he may feel inclined to make as 
large allowances for the peculiar prejudices of my training as he 
sees me making on most occasions for the peculiar prejudices of 
his ; that he may forgive me my partialities to my own poor coun- 
try, if they do not greatly warp my judgment nor swallow up my 
lore for my kind ; that he may tolerate my Presbyterianism, if he 
find it rendering a reason for its preferences, and not very bigoted in 
its dislikes ; and, in short, that we may part friends, not enemies, 
if he can conclude, without over-straining his charity, that I havo 
communicated fairly, and in no invidious spirit, my First Impres- 
sions of England and its People. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Led to GonTert an intended Toyage to Orkney into a Journey to E:»^land. 
-Objeeu of the Joamcy.— Carter Pell. — The Border Line. — Well 
for England it should haTe been so doggedly niaintained by the weaker 
Country. — Otterbum. — The Mountain Limestone in England, what it 
is not in Scotland, a true Mountain Limestone. — Scenery changes as 
we enter the Coal Measures. — Wretched Weather. — Newcastle. — 
Methodists. — ControTersy on the Atonement. — The Popular Mind in 
Scotland mainly dereloped by its Theology. — Newcastle Museum ; rich 
in its Geology and its Antiquities ; both branches of one subject. — 
Geologic History of tiie Roman Inrasion. — Durham Cathedral. — The 
Monuments of Nature greatly more enduring than those of Man. — Cya^ 
thophyUum Pungiits, — The Spotted Tubers, and what they indicated. 
— The Destiny of a Nation inrolred in the Growth of a minute Fungus. 

I HAD jmrposed visiting the Orkneys, and spending my few 
weeks of autumn leisure in exploring the Old Red Sandstone 
of these islands along the noble coast sections opened up by the 
sea. My Tacations during &e five previous seasons had been 
devoted to an examination of the fossiliferous deposits of Scot- 
land. I had alieady in some degree acquainted myself with 
the PalaBozoic and Secondary formations of the northern half 
of the kingdom and the Hebrides. One vacation more would 
have acquainted me with those of Orkney also, and ccmpleted 
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my survey of Scotland to the north of the GrampiE7«s ; and 1 
would have reckoned at least half my self-imposed task at an 
end. When laboring professionally, however, during the pre- 
vious winter and spring, I had, I am afraid, sometimes failed 
to remember, what the old chivalric knights used never to foi- 
get, that " man is but of mould ; " and I had, in consequence, 
subjected the *' mould'' to a heavier pressure than, from its 
yielding nature, it is suited to bear. And now that play-time 
had once more come round, I found I had scarce health and 
strength enough left me to carry me in quest of more. I could 
no longer undertake, as formerly, long journeys a-foot in a wild 
country, nor scramble, with sure step, and head that never 
failed, along the faces of tall precipices washed by the sea. 
And so, for the time at least, I had to give up all thought of 
visiting Orkney. 

" I will cross the Border," I said, " and get into England. 
I know the humbler Scotch better than most men, — I have at 
least enjoyed better opportunities of knowing them; but the 
humbler English I know only from hearsay. I will go and 
live among them for a few weeks, somewhere in the midland 
districts. I shall lodge in humble cottages, wear a humble 
dress, and see what is to be seen by humble men only, — 
society without its mask. I shall explore, too, for myself, the 
formations wanting in the geologic scale of Scotland, — the 
Silurian, the Chalk, and the Tertiary ; and so, should there be 
future years in store for me, I shaU be enabled to resume my 
survey of our Scottish deposits with a more practised eye than 
at present, and with more extended knowledge." August was 
dragging on to its close through a moist and cloudy atmos- 
phere ; every day had its shower, and some days half a dozen 
but I hoped for clearer skies and faiier weather in the s(uth 
and so, taking my seat at Edinburgh on the top of the New 
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castle coach, I crossed Carter Fell a little after mid-day, and 
found myself, for the first time, in England. The sun on the 
Scottish side looked down clear and kindly on languid fields 
surcharged with moisture, that exhibited greener and yet 
greener tints as we ascended from the lowland districts to the 
uplands ; while on the southern side, though all was fair in 
the foreground, a thick sullen cloud hung low over the distant 
prospect, resembling the smoke of some vast city. 

And this was the famous Border-line, made good by the 
weaker against the stronger nation, — at how vast an amount 
of blood and sufilering ! — for more than a thousand years. It 
wore to-day, in the quiet sunshine, a look of recluse tranquillity, 
that seemed wholly unconscious of the past. A tumbling sea 
of dark-green hills, delicately checkered with light and shadow, 
swelled upwards on either side towards the line of boundary, 
like the billows of opposing tide-ways, that rise over the gen- 
eral level where the currents meet ; and passing on and away 
from vrave-top to wave-top, like the cork baulk of a fisherman's 
net afloat on the swell, ran the. separating line. But all was 
still and motionless, as in the upper reaches of the Baltic, when 
the winter frost has set in. We passed, on the Scottish side, 
a group of stalwart shepherds, — solid, grave-featured men, 
who certainly did not look as if they loved fighting for its own 
sake ; and on the English side, drove by a few stout, ruddy 
hinds, engaged in driving carts, who seemed just as little quar- 
relsome as their Scottish neighbore. War must be intrinsically 
mischievous. It must be something very bad, let us personify 
it as proudly as we may, that could have set on these useful, 
peaceable people, — cast in so nearly the same mould, speaking 
the same tongue, possessed of the same common nature, lov- 
able, doubtless, in some points, from the development of the 
same genial affections, — to knock one another on the hoad, 
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simply because the one half of them had first seen the light on 
the ^ne side of the hill, and the other half on the other side. 
And yet, such was the state of things which obtained in this 
wild district for many himdred years. It seems, however, 
especially well for England, since the quarrel began at all, that 
it should hare been so doggedly maintained by the weaker 
people, — so well maintained that the border hamlet, round 
which they struggled, in the days of the first. Edward, as a 
piece of doubtful property, is a piece of doubtful property still, 
and has, in royal proclamation and act of Parliament, its own 
separate clause assigned to it, as the '* town called Berwick- 
upon-Tweed." It is quite enough for the English, as shown 
by the political history of modem times, that they conquered 
Ireland ; had they conquered Scotland also, they would have 
been ruined utterly. ** One such victory more, and they would 
have been undone." Men have long suspected the trade of 
the hero to be a bad one ; but it is only now ^ey are fairly 
beginning to learn, that of all great losses and misfortunes, his 
master achievement — the taking of a nation — is the gfeatest 
and most incurably calamitous. 

The line of boundary forms the water-^hed in this part of 
the island : the streams on the Scottish side trot away north- 
wards toward the valley of the Tweed ; while on the English 
side they pursue a southerly course, and are included in the 
drainage of the Tyne. The stream which runs along the bare, 
open valley on wtnch we had now entered, forms one of the 
larger tributaries of the latter river. But everything seemed 
as Scottiat as ever, — the people, the dwelling-houses, the 
country. I could scarce realize the fact, that the little gray 
parish-church, with the square tower, which we had just passedi 
was a church in which the curate read the Prayer-book every 
Sunday, and that I had left behind me the Scottish law, under 
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which I had been liying all life-long till now, on the top of the 
hill. I had proof, however, at our first English stage, that 
such waa actually the case. " Is all right ?" asked the coach- 
man, of a ta 1, lanky Northumbrian, who had busied himself in 
changing the horses. ** Vez, all roit,** was the reply ; " roit as 
the Chiuch of Engknd." I was, it was evident, on Pjresbyte- 
rian ground no longer. 

We passed, as the country began to open, a spot marked by 
two of the crossed swords of our more elaborate maps : they 
lie thick on both sides the Border, to indicate where the old 
battle-fields were stricken; and the crossed swords of this 
especial locality axe celebrated in chronicle and song. A rude, 
straggling village runs for some one or two hundred yards 
along both sides of the road. On the left there is a group of 
tall trees, elevated on a ridge, which they conceal ; and a bare, 
undulating, somewhat wild country, spreads around. All is 
quiet and solitary; and no scathe on the landscape corre:9ponds 
with the crossed swords on the map. There were a few chil- 
dren at play, as we passed, in front of one of the cottages, and 
two old men sauntering along the road. And such now is 
Otterbum, — a name I had never associated before, save with 
the two noble ditties of Chevy Chase, the magnificent narrative 
of Froissart, and the common subject of both ballads and narra- 
tive, however various their descriptions of it, — that one stem 
night's slaughter, four hundred years ago. 



« 



When the dead Boaglas won the field.*' 



It was well for the poor victors they had a Froissart to cele- 
brate them. For though it was the Scotch who gained the 
battle, it was the English who had the writing of the songs ; 
and had not the victon found so impartial a chronicler in the 
generous Frenchman, the two songs, each a model in its own 
• 3* 
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department, would have proved greatly an overmatch for them 
in the end. 

The wilder tracts of Northumberland are composed of the 
Millstone Grit and Mountain Limestone ; and never before had 
I seen this latter deposit developed in a style that so bears out 
the appropriateness of its name. It is in Northumberland, 
what it is rarely or never in Scotland, a true Mountain Lime- 
stone, that rises into tall hills, and sinks into deep valleys, and 
spreads laterally over a vast extent of area. The ocean of the 
Carboniferous era in England must have been greatly more 
persistent and extended than the ocean whose deposits form 
tie base of the Coal Measures in the sister country : it appears 
to have lain further from the contemporary land, and to have 
been much less the subject of alternate upheavals and depres- 
sions. We were several hours in driving over the formation. 
As we entered upon the true Coal Measures, the face of the 
country at once altered: the wild, open, undulating surface 
sunk into a plain, laid out, far as the eye could reach, into 
fields closely reticulated with hedge-rows; the farm-houses 
and gentlemen's seats thickened as we advanced; and Eng- 
land assumed its proper character. With a change of scenery, 
however, we experienced a change of weather. We had en- 
tered into the cloud that seemed so threatening in the distance 
from the top of Carter Fell ; and a thick, soaking rain, with- 
out wind, accompanied by a lazy fog that lay scattered along 
the fields and woods in detached wreaths of gray, saddened the 
landscape. As we drove on, we could see the dense smoke of 
the pit-engines forming a new feature in the prospect ; the tall 
chimneys of Newcastle, that seemed so many soot-black obe- 
lisks, half lost in the turbid atmosphere, came next in view ; 
and then, just as the evening was falling wet and cheerless, we 
entered the town, through muddy sti»:sts, and along ranges of 
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melaocholy-locking houses, dropping from all their eaves, and 
darkened by the continuous rain of weeks. .1 was directed by 
the coachman to by far the most splendid temperance cofiee- 
house I had ever seen ; but it seemed too fine a lodging-house 
for harboring the more characteristic English, and I had not 
crossed the Border to see cosmopolites ; and so, turning away 
from the door, I succeeded in finding for myself a humbler, 
but still very respectable house, in a different part of the town. 
There were several guests in the public room : some two or 
three smart commercial gentlemen from the midland trading 
towns; two young Sheffield mechanics, evidently of the re- 
spectable class, who earn high wages and take care of them ; 
and a farmer or two from the country. In the course of the 
evening we had a good deal of conversation, and some contro- 
versy. The mechanics were Methodists, who had availed 
themselves of a few days' leisure to see the north country, but 
more especially, as I afterwards learned, to be present at a dis- 
cussion on controverted points of theology, which was to take 
place in Newcastle on the following evening, between a pro- 
digiously clever preacher of the New Connection, very unsound 
in his creed, of whom I had never heard before, and a more 
orthodox preacher of the same body, profound in his theology, 
of whom I had heard just as little. From the peculiar empha- 
sis placed by the two lads on the word orthodox, I inferred that 
neither of them deemed orthodoxy so intellectual a thing as 
the want of it; and I ultimately discovered that they were 
partisans of the clever preacher. One of the two seemed 
anxious to provoke a controversy on his favorite points ; but 
the commercial men, who appeared rather amused to hear so 
much about religion, avoided all definite statement ; and the 
men from the country said nothing. A person in black en- 
tered the room, — not a preacher apparently, but, had I met 
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him ill Scotland, I would hare set him dowQ for at least an 
elder ; and the young mechanics were gratified. 

The man in hlack was, I found, a Calvinist, — not, however, 
of the most profound type; the Methodists were wild non- 
descripts in their theology, more Socinian than aught else, and 
yet not consistently Socinian neither. A Scottish religious 
controversy of the present time regards the nature and extent 
of the atonement ; the two Wesleyatis challenged, I found, 
*J[ie very existertce of tfce doctrine. There was really no such 
thing as an atonement, they said ; the atonement was a mere 
orthodox view taken by the Old Connection. The Calvinist 
referred to the ordinary evideiKes to prove it something more ; 
and so the controversy went on, with some share of perverted 
ingenuity on the one side, and a considerable acquaintance 
with Scripture doctrine on the other. A tall, respectable-look- 
ing man, with the freshness of a country life palpable about 
him, had come in shortly after the commencement of the dis- 
cussion, and took evidently some interest in it. He turned 
from speaker to speaker, and seemed employed in weighing 
the statements on both sides. At length he struck in, taking 
part against the Calvinist. "Can it really be held," he said,' 
" that the all-powerful God — the Being who has no limits to 
his power — could not forgive sin without an atonement? That 
would be limiting his illimitable power with a vengeance ! " 
The remark would scarcely have arrested a theologic contro- 
versy on the same nice point in Scotland, — certainly not among 
the class of peasant controversialists so unwisely satirized by 
Bums, nor yet among the class who, in our own times, have 
taken so deep an interest in the Church question ; but the 
English Calvinist seemed unfurnished with a rejdy. 

I was curious to see how the metaphysics of our Scotch 
Calvinism would tell on such an audience ; and took up the 
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subject much in the way it might be taken up in some country 
church-yard, ere the congregation had fully gathered, by some 
of the ** grave-livers " of the parish, or as it might be discussed 
in the more northern localities of the kingdom, at some evening 
meeting of *^ the men." I attempted showing, step by step, 
that God did not give to himself his own nature, nor any part 
of it ; that it exists (uitis,zs independently of his will as our 
human nature exists as it is independently of ours ; that his 
moral nature, like his nature in general, is underived, unalter- 
able, eternal ; and that it is this xmderived moral nature of the 
Godhead which forms the absolute law of his conduct in all 
his dealings with his moral agents. ** You are, I daresay, 
ri^t," said the countryman ; " but how does all this bear on 
the doctrine of the atonement ? '* 

"Very directly on your remark respecting it," I replied. 
" It shows us that the will and power of God, in dealing with 
the sins of his accountable creature, man, cannot, if we may 
so speak, be arbitrary, unregulated power and will, but must 
spring, of necessity, out of his underived moral nature. If it 
be according to this moral nature, which constitutes the gov- 
erning law of Deity, — the law which cmUroLs Deity, — that 
without the < shedding of blood there can be no remission,' then 
blood must be shed, or remission cannot be obtained ; atone- 
ment for sin there must be. If, on the contrary, there can be 
remission without the shedding of blood, we may be infallibly 
certain the unnecessary blood will not be demanded, nor the 
superfluous atonement required. To believe otherwise would 
be to believe that God deals with his moral agent, man, on 
principles that do not spring out of his own moral nature, but 
are mere arbitrary results of an unregulated will." — "But are 
you not leaving the question, after all, just where you found 
it?" asked the countr}'man. — "Not quite," I replied: "of 
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God*A moral nature, or the conduct which sfnrings out of it, 
can but know v^i God has been pleased to tell us : the fact 
of the atonement can be determined but by revelation ; and 
I believe, with the gentleman opposite, that revelation deter- 
mines it very conclusively. But if fact it be, then must we 
hold that it is a fact which springs directly out of that unde- 
rived moml nature of God which constitutes the governing 
law of his power and will ; and that, his nature being what it 
is, the antagonist fact of remission without atonement is in 
reality an impossibility. Your appeal in the question lay to 
the omnipotence of God ; it is something to know that in that 
direction there can lie no appeal. Mark how strongly your 
own great poet brings out this truth. In his statement of the 
doctrine of the atonement, — a simple digest of the Scriptural 
statement, — all is made to hinge on the important fact, that 
God having once willed the salvation of men, an atonement 
became as essentially necessary to Him, in order that the moral 
nature which He did not give himself might not be violated, 
as to the lapsed race, who might recognize in it their sole hope 
of restoration and recovery. Man, says the poet, 

* To expiate his treason hath nought left. 
But to destruction, sacred and devote. 
He, with his whole posterity, must die : 
"Die htt or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other, able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death.* '* 

The countryman was silent. "You Scotch are a strange 
people," said one of the commercial gentlemen. "When I 
was in Scotland two years ago, I could hear of scarce anything 
among you but your Church question. What good does all 
your theology do you ?" — *|Jpdependently altogether of relig- 
ious considerations," I replied, "it has done for our people 
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mdiat all yoar Societies for &e Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and all your Penny and Saturday Magaaines, will never do 
for yours ; it has awakened Aeir intellects, and taught them 
how to think. The derelofMnent of the popular mind in Scot* 
land is a result of its theology." 

The morning rose quite as gloomily as the evening haii 
&llen : the mist cloud still rested lazily over the town ; the 
rain dashed incessantly from the eaves, and streamed along the 
pavement. It was misemble weather for an invalid in quest 
of health ; but I had just to make the best I could of the cir^ 
cumstances, by scmping acquaintance with the guests in the 
travellers' zoom, and beating with them over all manner of 
topics, until mid-day, when I sallied out, under cover of an 
umbrella, to see the town museum. I found it well suited to 
repay the trouUe of a visit ; and such is the liberality of the 
Newcastle people, that it cost me no more. It is superior, 
both in the extent and arrangement of its geologic department, 
to any of our Scotch collections with which I am acquainted ; 
and its Anglo-Roman antiquities, from the proximity of the 
place to the wall of Hadrian, are greatly more numerous than 
in any other museum I ever saw, — filling, of themselves, an 
entire gallery. As I passed, in the ^ologic apartment, from 
the older Silurian to the newer Tertiary, and then on from the 
newer Tertiary to the votive tablets, sacrificial altars, and 
sepulchral memorials of the Anglo-Roman gallery, I could not 
help regarding them as all belonging to one department. The 
antiquities piece on in natural sequence to the geology ; and 
it seems but rational to indulge in the same sort of reasonings 
regarding them. They are the fossils of an ej^nct order of 
things, newer than^e Tertiary, — of an extinct race, — of an 
extinct religion, — of a state of society and a class of enter- 
prises which the world saw once, but which it will never see 
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again. And with but little assistance from the direct testimony 
of history, one has to grope one's way along this comparatively 
modern formation, guided chiefly, as in the more ancient de- 
posits, by the clue of circumstantial evidence. In at least its 
leading features, however, the story embodied is remarkably 
clear. First, we have evidence that in those remote times, 
when the northern half of the island had just become a home 
of men, the land was forest-covered, like the woody regions of 
North America, and that its inhabitants were rude savages, 
unacquainted with the metals, but possessed of a few curious 
arts which an after age forgot, — not devoid of a religion which 
at least indicated the immortality of the soul, — and much given 
to war. The extensive morass, in which huge trunks lie thick 
and frequent, — the stone battle-axe, — the flint arrow-head, — 
the Druidic circle, — the vitrified fort, — the Picts* house, — 
the canoe hollowed out of a single log, — are all fossils of this 
early period. Then come the memorials of an after formation. 
This wild country is invaded by a much more civilized race 
han the one by which it is inhabited ; we find distinct marks 
)f their lines of march, — of the forests which they cut down, 
— of the encampments in which they intrenched themselves, — 
of the battle-fields in which they were met in fight by the 
natives. And they, too, had their religion. More than half 
the remains which testify to their progress consist of sacrificial 
altars, and votive tablets dedicated to the gods. The narrative 
goes on : another class of remains show us that a portion of the 
country was conquered by the civilized race. We find the re- 
mains of tesseUited pavements, baths, public roads, the founda- 
tions of houses and temples, accumulations of broken pottery, 
and hoards of coin. Then comes another impbrtant clause in the 
story ; we ascertain that the civilized people failed to conquer 
the whole of the northern country ; and that, in order to pre- 
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^erve what they had conquered, they were content to construct, 
at an immense expense of labor, a long chain of forts, con* 
nected by a strong wall flanked with towers. Had it been 
easier to conquer the rest of the country than to build the wall, 
the wall would not haye been built We learn further, how- 
ever, that the laboriously-built wall served its purpose but for 
a time : the wild people beyond at length broke over it ; and 
the civilized invader, wearied out by their persevering assaults, 
which, though repelled to-day, had again to be repelled to-mor- 
row, at length left their country to them enture, and retreating 
beyond its furthest limits, built for his protection a second waU. 
Such is the history of this bygone series of occurrences, as 
written, if one may so speak, in the various fossils of the form- 
ation. The antiquities of a museum should always piece on 
to its geologic collection.'!^ 

* Some of the operations of the Romans in Scotland have, like the 
catastrophes of the old geologic periods, left permanent marks on the face 
of the oonntry. It is a ourioni fkot, that not a few of oar southern Scot- 
tish mosses owe their origin to the Roman invasion. Of their lower tiers 
of trees, — those which constituted the nucleus of the peaty formation, — 
many have been found still bearing the marks of the Roman hatchet, — 
a thin-edged tool, somewhat like that of the American woodsman, but still 
narrower. In some inatanoes the aze-head, sorelj wasted, has been 
detected stiU sticking in the buried stump, which is generally found to 
have been cut several ibet over the soil, just where the tool might be plied 
with most effect; and in many, Roman utensils and coins have been dis- 
covered, where th^ had been hastily laid down by the soldiery among the 
tangled brushwood, and fiirthwith covered up and lost. Rennie, in his 
" Essay on Peat Moss," Aimishes an interesting list of these curiosities, 
that tell so significant a story. "In Ponsil Moss, near Glasgow," he 
says, " a leather bag, containing about two hundred silver coins of Rome, 
was found; in Dnndaff Moor, a number of similar coins we^ fbund about 
fiorty years ago; in Annan Moss, near the Roman Causeway, an ornament 
of pure gold was discovered; a Roman camp-kettle was found, eight feet 
deep, under a moss, on the estate of Ochtertyre; in Flanders Moss a sim- 
ilar utensil was found; a Roman jug was found iu Locker Moss, Dum- 

4 
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The weather was still wretchedly bad ; tmt I^t ipcm the 
Great Southern Railway, and passed on to Durham, expecting 
to jBee, in the city of a bishop, a quiet English town (jf the true 
ancient t3rpe. And so I would have done, as the close^iled 
tenements of antique brick*work, with their secluded old-fash- 
ioned courts and tall fiintastic gables, testified in detail, had 
the circumstances been more fiivoraMe; but the mist-cloud 
hung low, and I could see little else than dropping eaves, daric 
ened walls, and streaming pavements. The river which sweeps 
past the town was big in flood. I crossed along the bridge ; 
saw beyond, a half-drowned country, rich in fields and woods, 
and varied by the reaches of the stream ; and caught between 
me and the sky, when the fog rose, the outline of the town on 
its bold ridge, with its stately cathedral elevated highest, as 
first in 'place, and its grotesque piles of brick ranging adown 
the slope in picturesque groups, continuous yet distinct. I 
next visited the cathedral. The gloomy day was darkening 
into still gloomier evening, and I found the huge pile standing 
up amid the descending torrents in its ancient grave-yard, like 
some mass of fretted rock-work enveloped in the play of a 
fountain. The great door lay open, but I could see little else 
within than the ranges of antique' columns, curiously moulded, 

fti«Mhire; a pot and decanter, of Boman copper, was found in a moes in 
Kirkmiohael parish in the same ccnnty; and two vessels, of Roman 
bronie, in the Mo« of Qianderhill, in Strathayen." And thus the list 
runs on. It is not difficult to oonoeive how, in the cireumstanoes, mosses 
oame to be formed. The felled wood was left to rot on the surface; small 
streams were choked up in the levels; pools formed in the hollows; the 
soil beneath, shut up from the light and the air, became unfitted to pro- 
duce its forme^regetation: but a new order of plants, — the thick water- 
mosses, — began to spring up; one generation budded and decayed over 
the ruins of another; and what had been an tyvertumed forest, became, in 
the course of years, a deep morass, — an unsightly but permanent mono- 
me&t of the formidable invader. 
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and of girth enonnoas, that separate the aisles from ike tare ; 
and, half lost in the blackness, they served to lemind me this 
evening of the shadowy, gigantic colonnades of Martin. Their 
Saxon strength wore, amid the vagueness of the gloom, an air 
of Babylonish magnificence. 

The rain was dashing amid the tombstones outside. One 
antique slab of blue limestone beside the pathway had been 
firetted many centuries ago into the inde semblance of a human 
figure ; but the compact mass, unfiiithful to its charge, had 
resigned all save the general - outline ; the face viras worn 
smooth, and only a few neariy obliterated ridges remained, to 
indicate the foldings of the robe. It served to show, in a 
manner sufficiently striking, how much more indelibly nature 
inscribes her monuments of the dead than art The limestone 
slab had existed as a churchyard monument for perhaps a 
thousand yean ; but the story which it had been sculptured to 
tcU had been long since told for the last time ; and whether it 
had marked out the burial-place of priest or of layman, or what 
he had been or done, no one could now determine. But the 
story of an immensely earlier sepulture, — earlier, mayhap, by 
thrice as many twelvemonths as the thousand years contained 
dap, — it continued to tell most distinctly. It told that when 
it had existed as a calcareous mud deep in the carboniferous 
ocean, a species of curious zoophyte, long afterwards termed 
CyathophyUum Jungites, were living and dying by myriads ; 
and it now exhibited on its surfiici several dozens of them, cut 
open at every possible angle, and presentmg every variety of 
section, as if to show what sort of creatures they had been. The 
glossy wet served as a varnish ; and I could seS tkat not only 
liad those larger plates of the skeletons that radiate outwards 
from the centre been preserved, but even the microscopic retic- 
ulations of the cross partitioning. Never was there ancient 
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inscription held in such faithful keeping by the founder's 
bronze or the sculptor's marble ; and never was there epitaph of 
human composition so scrupulously just to the real chamctcr 
of the dead. 

I found three guests in the cofiee-house in which I lodged, — 
a fanner and his two sons : the fanner still in vigorous middle 
life ; the sons robust and tall ; all of them fine specimens of 
the ruddy, well-built, square-shouldered Englishman. They 
had been travelling by the railway, and were now on their 
return to their farm, which lay little more than two hours' walk 
away ; but so bad was the evening, that they had deemed it 
advisable to take beds for the night in Durham. They had 
3vidently a stake in the state of the weather ; and as the rain 
ever and anon pattered against the panes, as if on the eve of 
breaking them, some one or other of the three would rise to the 
window, and look moodily out into the storm. *' God help us ! " 
I heard the old farmer ejaculate, as the rising wind shook the 
casement ; " we shall have no harvest at all." They had had 
rain, I learned, in this locality, with but partial intermissions, 
for the greater part of six weeks, and the crops lay rotting on 
the groimd. In the potatoes served at table I marked a pecu- 
liar appearance : they were freckled over by minute circular 
spots, that bore a ferruginous tinge, somewhat resembling the 
specks on iron-shot sandstone, and they ate as if but partially 
boiled. I asked the farmer whether the affection was a com- 
mon one in that part of the country. " Not at all," was the 
reply : " we never saw it before ; but it threatens this year to 
destroy our potatoes. The half of mine it has spoiled already, 
and it spreads^ among them every day." It does not seem 
natural to the species to associate mighty consequences with 
phenomena that wear a very humble aspect. The teachings of 
experience are essentially necessary to show us that tho seeds of 
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great erents may be little things in themselves ; and so I could 
not see how important a part these minute iron-tinted specks — 
the work of a microscopic fungus — were to enact in British 
history. The old soothsayers professed to read the destinies 
of the future in very unlikely pages, — in the meteoric appear- 
ances of the heavens, and in the stars, — in the flight and 
chirping of birds, — in the entrails of animals, — in many othei» 
strange characters besides ; and in the remoter districts of my 
own country I have seen a half-sportive superstition employed 
in deciphering characters quite as unlikely as those of the old 
augurs, — in the burning of a brace of hazel-nuts, — in the 
pulling of a few oaten stalks, — in the grounds of a tea-cup, — - 
above all, in the Hallowe'en egg, in which, in a diflerent sense 
from that embodied in the allegory of Cowley, 

" The cnriouB eye, 
Thioogh tlie firm shell snd the thick white may spy 

Tears to come a-forming lie, 
Close in their saored seoundine aaleep." 

But who could have ever thought of divining over the spotted 
tubers ? or who so shrewd as to have seen in the groupmg of 
their iron-shot specks Lord John Russell's renunciation of the 
fixed duty, — the conversion to free-trade principles of Sir 
Robert Pteel and his Conservative ministry, — the breaking up 
into sections of the old Protectionist party, -^ and, in the remote 
distance, the abolition in Scotland of the law of entail, and in 
England the ultimate abandonment, mayhap, of the depressing 
tenant-at-will S3rstem ? If one could have read them aright, 
never did the flight of bird or the embowelment of beast indi- 
cate so wonderful a story as these same iron-shot tubera* 

4* 
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CHAPTER II. 

#eBther st! .1 miserably bad ; suited to betray the frequent Poverty of 
English Landscape. — Gloomy Prospects of the Agricnltorist. — Com- 
Law League. — York ; a true Sacerdotal City. — Cathedral ; noble Ex- 
terior ; Interior not less impressire ; CongreTe*s sublime Description. — 
Unpardonable Solecism. — Procession. — Dean Cockbum ; Cmsade 
against the Geologists. — Cathedral Serrice unworthy of the Cathedral. 
— Walk on the City Ramparts. — Flat Fertility of the surrounding; 
Country. — The more interesting Passages in the History of York sap- 
plied by the Maken. — Robinson Crusoe. — Jeanie Deans. — Trial of 
Eugene Aram. — Aram's real Character widely different from that drawn 
by the NoTclist. 

Rajn, lain! — another morning in England, and still no 
improvement in the weather. The air, if there was any change 
at all, felt rather more chill and bleak than on the previous 
evening ; and the shower, in its paroxysms, seemed to beat still 
heavier on the panes. I was in no mood to lay myself up in a 
dull inn, like Washington Irving's stout gentleman, and so took 
the train for York, in the hope of getting from under the cloud 
somewhere on its southern side, ere I at least reached the 
British Channel. Never surely was the north of England seen 
more thorou^ly in dishabille. The dark woods and thick-set 
hedgerows looked blue and dim through the haze, like the 
mimic woodlands of a half-finished drawing in gray chalk ; 
and, instead of cheering, added but to the gloom of the land- 
scape. They seemed to act the part of mere sponges, that first 
condensed and then retained the moisture, — that became soaked 
in the shower, and then, when it had passed, contmued dis- 
pensing their droppings on the rotting sward beneath, until 
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another sho "Ter came. The chaiacter of the weather vma of a 
kind suited to betray the frequent poverty of English land- 
scape. When the sky is clear and the snn bright, even the 
smallest and tamest patches of country have their charms: 
there is beauty in even a hollow willow pollard fluttering its 
silvery leaves over its patch of meadow-sedges against the deep 
blue of the heavens ; but in the dull haze and homogeneous 
lig^t, that was but light and shadow muddled into a neutral 
tint of gmy, one could not now and then avoid remarking thai 
the entire prospect consisted of but one field and two hedge- 
rows. 

As we advanced, appearances did not improve. The wheaten 
fields exhibited, for their usual golden tint slightly umbered, an 
ominous tmge of earthy brown ; the sullen rivers had risen high 
over the meadows ; and rotting hay-ricks stood up like islands 
amid the water. At one place in the line the train had to drag 
its vireary length in foam and spray, up to the wheel-axles, 
through the overflowings of a neighboring canaL The sudden 
shower came ever and anon beating against the carnage win- 
dows, obscuring yet more the glocmiy landscape without ; and 
the passengen were fain to shut close every opening, and to 
draw their greatcoats and wrappen tightly around them, as 
if they had been journeying, not in the month of August, 
scarcely a fortnight after the close of the dog-days, but at 
Christmas. I heard among the passengen a few semi-political 
remarks, suggested by the darkening prospects of the agricul- 
turist The Anti-Com-Law League, with all its formidable 
equipments, had laui for years, as if becalmed in its voyage, a 
water-logged hulk, that failed to press on towards its port of 
destination. One good harvest after another had, as sailora 
say, taken the wind out of its sails ; and now here evidently 
was there a strong gale arising full in its poop. It was palpa* 
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bly on the ere of making great way in its course ; and this few 
political remarks which I heard bore reference to the fact But 
they elicited no general sympathy. The scowling heavens, the 
blackening earth, the swollen rivers, the ever-returning shower- 
blast, with its sharp-ringing patter, were things that had nought 
of the gayety of political triudiph in them ; and the more solid 
English, however favorable to free trade, could not deem it a 
cause of giatulation that for so many weeks *' the sun, and 
the light, and the stars, had been darkened, and the clouds 
returned after the rain." The general feeling seemed not 
inadequately expressed by a staid elderly farmer, with whom 1 
afterwards travelled from York to Manchester. ** I am sure," 
he said, looking out into the rain, which was beating at the 
time with great violence, — ** I am sure I wish the League no 
harm ; but Heaven help us and the country, if there is to be 
no harvest! The League will have a dear triumph, if God 
destroy the fruits of the earth." 

Old sacerdotal York, with its august cathedral, its twenty- 
three churches in which Divine service is still performed, its 
numerous ecclesiastical ruins besides, — monasteries, abbeys, 
hospitals and chapels, — at once struck me as different from 
anything I had ever seen before. St. Andrews, one of the two 
ancient archiepiscopal towns of Scotland, may have somewhat 
resembled it on a small scale in the days of old Cardinal Bea- 
ton; but the peculiar character of the Scottish Reformation 
rendered it impossiUe that the country should possess any 
such ecclesiastical city ever after. Modem improvement has 
here and there introduced more of its commonplace barbarisms 
into the busier and the genteeler streets than the antiquary 
would have bargained for ; it has been rubbing off the venera- 
ble rust, somewhat in the style adopted by the serving-maid, 
who scoured the old Roman buckler with sand and water till it 
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shone : but York is essentially an ancient city still. One may 

still walk round it on the ramparts erected in the times of 

Edward the First, and tell all their towers, bars, and barba- 

cans; and in threading one's way along antique lanes, flanked 

by domiciles of mingled oak and old brick-work, that belly over 

like the sides of ships, and were tenanted in the days of the 

later Henrjrs, one stumbles unexpectedly on rectories that hav^ 

their names recorded in Doomsday Book, and churches that 

were built before the Conquest My first walk through the 

city terminated, as a matter of course, at the cathedral, so 

famous for its architectural magnificence and grandeur. It is 

a noble pile, — one of the sublimest things wrought by human 

hands which the island contains. As it rose gray and tall 

before me in the thickening twilight, — for another day had 

passed, and another evening was falling, — I was conscious of 

a more awe-struck and expansive feeling than any mere work 

of art had ever awakened in me before. The impression more 

resemUed what I have sometimes experienced on some solitary 

ocean shore, o'erhnng by dizzy precipices, and lashed high by 

the foaming surf ; or beneath the craggy brow of some vast 

mountain, that overlooks, amid the mute sublimities of nature, 

some iar-epread uninhabited wilderness of forest and moor. 

I realized better than ever before the justice of the eulogium 

of Thomson on the art of the architect, and recognized it as in 

reality 

** The ftrt where meet megnifieeiit ^vpeers 
The Uttk builder " 



It was too late to gain admission to the edifice, and far too 
late to witness the daily service ; and I was desirous to see not 
only the stately temple itself, but the worship performed in it. 
I spent, however, an hour in wandering round it, — in marking 
the ettxt on buttress and pinnacle, turret and arch, of the stilJ 
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deepening shadows, and in catching the general^ outline be 
tween me and the sky. The night had set fairly in long ere 1 
reached my lodging-house. York races had just begun ; and, 
bad as the weather was, there was so considerable an influx of 
strangers into the town, that there were few beds in the inns 
unoccupied, and I had to content myself with the share of a 
bed-room in which there were two. My co-partner in the 
room came in late and went away early ; and all I know of 
him, or shall perhaps ever know, is, that after having first 
ascertained, not very correctly, as it proved, that I was asleep, 
he prayed long and earnestly ; that, as I afterwards learned 
from the landlord, he was a Wesleyan Methodist, who had 
come from the country, not to attend the races, for he was not 
one of the race-frequenting sort of people, but on some busi- 
ness ; and that he was much respected in his neighborhood for 
the excellence of his character. 

Next morning I attended service in the cathedral ; and being, 
I found, half an hour too early, spent the interval not unpleas- 
antly in pacing the aisles and nave, and studying the stories 
so doubtfully recorded on the old painted glass. As I stood 
at the western door, and saw the noble stone roof stretching 
away more tlian thirty yards overhead, in a long vista of five 
hundred feet, to the great eastern window, I again experienced 
the feeling of the previous evening. Never before had I seen 
so noble a cover. The ornate complexities of the groined 
vaulting, — the giant columns, with their foliage-bound capi- 
tals, sweeping away in magnificent perspective, — the colored 
light that streamed through more than a hundred huge win- 
dows, and but faintly illumined the vast area, after all, — the 
deep withdrawing aisles, with their streets of tombs, — the 
great tower, under which a ship of the line might hoist top and 
top-gallant mast, and find ample room overhead for the play 
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of her yane, — the felt comhination of great age and massive 
durability, that made the passing hour in the history of the 
edifice but a mere half-way point between the centuries of the 
past and the centuries of the future, — all conspired to render 
the interior of York Minster one of the most impressive objects 
I had ever seen. Johnson singles out Congreve's description 
of a similar pile as one of the finest in the whole range of Eng- 
lish poetry. It is at least description without exaggeration, in 
reference to buildings such as this cathedral. 

** Mmeria, It was a flmoied noise; for all is hushed. ^ 

JLumora, It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Mmeriti, It was thj fbar, or else Bome transient wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 
We 11 listen — 

Leonora. Hark ! 

Jllmeria, No, all is hushed and still as death : His dreadAiL 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
Bj its own weight made steadftst and immovable, — 
Looking tronquillitj ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on the aching sight : the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a ehiUneas to the trembling heart 
Qive me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice : my own affirights me with its echoes.' 



It 



But though I felt the poetry of the edifice, so little had my 
Presbyterian education led me to associate the not unelevated 
impulses of the feeling with the devotional spirit, that, cer- 
tainly without intending any disrespect to either the national 
religion or one of the noblest ecclesiastical buildings of Bug 
land, I had failed to uncover my head, and was quite unaware 
of the gross solecism I was committing, until two of the ofii- 
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cials, who had just ranged themselyes in iront of the organ- 
screen, to usher the dean and choristers into the choir, started 
forward, one from each side of the door, and, with no little 
gesticulatory emphasis, ordered me to take off my hat. " Off 
hat, sir ! off hat I " angrily exclaimed the one. '* Take off your 
hat, sir ! " said the other, in a steady, energetic, determined 
tone, still less resistible. The peccant beaver at once sunk by 
my side, and I apologized. " Ah, a Scotchman ! " ejaculated 
the keener official of the two, his cheek meanwhile losing some 
of the hastily-summoned red ; " I thought as much." The 
ofi\pial8 had scarcely resumed their places beside the screen, 
when Dean and Sub-dean, the Canons Residentiary and the 
Archdeacon, the Prebendaries and the Vicars Choral, entered 
the building in their robes, and, with step slow and stately, 
disappeared through the richly-fretted entrance of the choir. 
A purple curtain fell over the opening behind them, as the last 
figure in the procession passed in ; while a few lay saunterers, 
who had come to be edified by the great organ, found access 
by another door, which opened into one of the aisles. 

The presiding churchman, on the occasion, was Dean Cock- 
burn, — a tall, portly old man, fresh-complexioned and silvcr}-- 
haired, and better fitted than most men to enact the part of an 
imposing figure in a piece of impressive ceremony. I looked 
at the dean with some little interest ; he had been twice before 
the public during the previous five years, — once as a dealer 
in church offices, for which grave offence he had been deprived 
by his ecclesiastical superior, the archbishop, but rcponcd by 
the queen, — and once as a redoubtable asserter of what he 
deemed Bible cosmogony, against the facts of the geologists. 
The old blood-boltered barons who lived in the times of the 
Crusades used to make all square with Heaven, when particu- 
^fly aggrieved in their consciences, by slaying a few scores of 
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infidels a-piece ; — the dean had fallen, it would seem, in these 
latter days, on a similar mode of doing penance, and expiated 
the crime of making canons residentiary for a consideration, by 
demolishing a whole conclave of geologists. 

The cathodial serrice seemed rather a poor thing, on the 
whole. The coldly-read or fantastically-chanted prayers, com- 
monplace by the twice-a-day repetition of centuries, — the 
mechanical responses, — the correct inanity of the choristers, 
who had not even the life of music in them, — the total want 
of lay attendance, for the loungers who had come in by the 
side-door w^nt off en mane when the organ had performed its 
introductory part, and the prayers began, — the ranges of 
empty seats, which, huge as is the building which contains 
them, would scarce accommodate an average-sised Free Church 
congregation, — all conspired to show that the cathedral service 
of the English Church does not represent a living devotion, but 
a devotion that perished centuries ago. It is a petrifaction, — 
a fossil, — existing, it is time, in a fine state of keeping, but 
still an exanimate stone. Many ages must have elapsed since 
it was the living devotion I had witnessed on the previous eve- 
ning in the double-bedded room, — if, indeed, it was ever so 
living a devotion, or aught, at best, save a mere painted image. 
Not even as a piece of ceremonial is it in keeping with the 
august edifice in which it is performed. The great organ does 
its part admirably, and is indisputably a noble machine; its 
thirty-two feet double-wood diapason pipe, cut into lengths, 
would make coffins for three Goliahs of Gkith, brass armor and 
ail : but the merely human part of the performance is redolent 
of none of the poetry which plays around the ancient walls, or 
streams through the old painted glass. It reminded me of the 
story told by the eastern traveller, who, in exploring a magnifi- 
cent temple, passed through superb porticoes and noble halls, 

5 
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to find a monkey enthroned in a little dark sanctoxn, as the 
god of the whole. 

I had a long and very agreeable walk along the c.ty ram- 
parts. White watery clouds still hung in the sky ; but . the 
day was decidedly fine, and dank fields and glistening hedge- 
rows steamed merrily in the bright warm sunshine. York, 
like all the greater towns of England, if we except the capital 
and some two or three others, stands on the New Red Sand- 
stone ; and the broad extent of level fertility which it commands 
IS, to a Scotch eye, very striking. There is no extensive pros- 
pect in even the south of Scotland that does not include its 
wide ranges of waste, and its deep mountain sides, never fur- 
rowed by the plough ; while in our more northern districts, one 
sees from every hill-top which commands the coast a land- 
scape colored somewhat like a russet shawl with a flowered 
border ; — there is a mere selvage of green cultivation on the 
edge of the land, and all within is brown heath and shaggy 
forest. In England, on the contrary, one often travels, stage 
after stage, through an unvarying expanse of flat fields laid out 
on the level formations, which, undisturbed by trappean or 
metamorphic rocks, stretch away at low angles for hundreds 
of miles together, forming blank tablets, on which man may 
write his works in whatever characters he pleases. Doubtless 
such a disposition of things adds greatly to the wealth and 
power of a country ; — the population of Yorkshire, at the last 
census, equalled that of Scotland in 1801. But I soon began 
to weary of an infinity of green enclosures, that lay spreac out 
in undistinguishable sameness, like a net, on the flat face of 
the landscape, and to long for the wild free moors and bold 
natural features of my own poor country. One likes tc know 
the place of one's birth by other than artificial marks: by 
some hoary mountain, severe yet kindly in its aspect, that .«ne 
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has learned to love as a friend ; by some long withdrawing 
arm of the sea, sublimely guarded, where it opens to the ocean, 
by its magnificent portals of rock; by some wild range of 
precipitous coast, that rears high its ivy-bound pinnacles, and 
where the green wave ever rises and falls along dim resound- 
ing caverns; by some lonely glen, with its old pine forests 
hanging dark on the slopes, and its deep-brown river roaring 
over linn and shallow in its headlong course to the sea. Who 
could fight for a country without features, — that one would 
scarce be sure of finding out oh one's return from the battle, 
without the assistance of the mile-stones ? 

As I looked on either hand from th& ancient ramparts, now 
down along the antique lanes and streets of the town, now over 
the broad level fields beyond, I was amused to think how entirely 
all my more vivid associations with York — town and country 
— had been derived from works of fiction. True, it was curi- 
ous enough to remember, as a historical fact, that Christianity 
had been preached here to the pagan Saions in the earlier 
years of the Heptarchy, by missionaries from lona. And there 
are not a few other picturesque incidents, that, frosted over 
with the romance of history, glimmer with a sort of phosphoric 
radiance in the records of the place, — from the times when 
King Edwyn of the Northumbrians demolished the heathen 
temple that stood where the cathedral now stands, and erected 
in its room the wooden oratory in which he was baptized, down 
to the times when little crooked Leslie broke over the city 
walls at the head of his Covenanters, and held them against 
the monarch, in the name of the king. But the historical 
(acts have vastly less of the vividness of truth about them than 
the facts of the makers. ' It was in this city of York that the 
famous Robinson Crusoe was bom ; and here, in this city of 
York, did Jeanie Deans rest her for a day, on her London 
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journey, with her hospitable countrywoman, Mrs. Bickerton of 
the Seven Stars ; and it was in the country beyond, down in 
the West Riding, thiit Gurth and Wamba held high colloquy 
together, among the glades of the old oak forest; and that 
Cedric the Saxon entertained, in his low-browed hall of Roth- 
erwood, the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert and Prior Aymer 
of Jonraulx. 

I visited the old castle, now a prison, and the town mn- 
seum, and found the geological department of the latter at 
once very extensive and exquisitely arranged ; but the fact, 
announced in the catalogue, that it had been laid out under 
the eye of Phillips, while it left me much to admire in the 
order exhibited, removed at least all cause of wonder. I con- 
cluded the day — the first very agreeable one I had spent in 
England — by a stroll along the banks of the Ouse, through a 
colonnade of magnificent beeches. The sun was hastening to 
its setting, and the red light fell, with picturesque eflect, on 
the white sails of a handsome brig, that came speeding up the 
river, through double rows of tall trees, before a light wind 
from the east. On my return to my lodging-house, through 
one of the obscure lanes of the city, I picked up, at a book-stall, 
what I deemed no small curiosity, — the original '* Trial of 
Eugene Aram," well known in English literature as the hero 
of one of Bulwer's most popular novels, and one of Hood's 
most finished poems, and for as wonderful a thing as either, 
his own remarkable defence. I had never before seen so full 
an account of the evidence on which he was condemned, nor 
of the closing scene in his singular history ; nor was I aware 
there existed such competent data for forming an adequate 
istimate of his character, which, by the way, seems to have 
been not at all the character drawn by Bulwer. Knares- 
borough, the scene of Aram's crime, may be seen from the bat- 
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tlemenf s of York Minster. In York Castle he was imprisoned, 
and wrote his Defence and his Autobiography; at York 
Assizes he was tried and convicted ; and on York gallows he 
was hung. The city is as intimately associated with the clos- 
ing scenes in his history, as with the passing visit of Jeanie 
Deans, or the birth of Robinson Crusoe. But there is this 
important difference in the cases, that the one story has found a 
place in literature from the strangely romantic cast of its facts, 
and the others from the intensely truthful air of their fictions. 
Eugene Aram seems not to have been the high heroic char- 
acter conceived by the novelist, — not a hero of tragedy at all, 
nor a hero of any kind, but sim{4y a poor egotistical litt€r€Ueur, 
with a fine intellect set in a very inferior nature. He repre- 
sents the extreme type of unfortunately a numerous class, — 
the men of vigorous talent, in some instances of fine genius, 
who, though they can think much and highly of themselves, 
seem wholly unable to appreciate their true place and work, or 
the real dignity of their standing, and so are continually get- 
ting into fidse, unworthy positions, — in some instances falling 
into little meannesses, in others into contemptible crimes. I 
am afraid it is all too evident that even the sage Bacon be- 
longed to this class ; and there can be little doubt that, though 
greatly less a criminal, the elegant and vigorous poet who 
described him as 

*' The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,*' 

belonged to it also. The phosphoric light of genius, that 
throws so radiant a gloom athwart the obscurities of nature, 
has in some cases been carried by a frivolous insect, in some 
by a creeping worm : there are brilliant intellects of the fire-fly 
and of the glow-worm class ; and poor Eugene Aram was one 
of them. In his character, as embodied in the evidence on 

6* 
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which he ^as convicted and condemned, we see merely that 
of a felo.. of the baser sort: a man who associated with low 
companions ; married a low wife ; entered into low sharping 
schemes with a poor dishonest creature, whom, early in his 
career he used to accompany at nights in stealing flower-roots, 
— for they possessed in common a taste for gardening, — and 
whom he afterwards barWously murdered, to possess himself 
of a few miserable pounds, — the proceeds of a piece of dis- 
reputable swindling, to which he had prompted him. ^ Viewed, 
however, in another phase, we find that this low felon possessed 
one of those vigorous intellectual natures that, month after 
month, and year after year, steadily progress in acquirement, 
as the forest-tree swells in bulk of trunk and amplitude of 
bough; till, at length, with scarce any educational advantages, 
there was no learned language which he had not mastered, and 
scarce a classic author which he had not read. And, finally, 
when the learned felon came to make his defence, all Britain 
was astonished by a piece of pleading that, for the elegance of 
the composition and the vigor of the thought, would have done 
no discredit to the most accomplished writers of the day. The 
defence of Eugene Aram, if given to the public among the 
defences, and under the name, of Thomas Lord Erskine, so 
celebrated for this species of composition, would certainly not 
be deemed unworthy of the collection or its author. There 
can be no question that the Aram of Bulwer is a well-drawn 
character, and rich in the picturesque of tragic effect ; but the 
exhibition is neither so melancholy nor so instructive as that 
of the Eugene Aram who was executed at York for murder in 
the autumn of 1759, and his body afterwards hung in chains at 
•* the place called St. Robert's Cave, near Knaresborough.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Q,ait York for Mod . lester. — A i^baracter. — Quaker Laoy. — Peculiar 
Feature in the Hua(>andry of the Cloth District. — Leeds. — Simplicity 
manifested in the Geologic Framework of English Scenery. — The De- 
nuding Agencies almost inrariably the sole Architects of the Landscape. 
-^ Manchester ; characteristic Peculiarities ; the Irwell ; Collegiate 
Church; light and elegant Proportions of the Building; its grotesque 
Sculptures ; these indicatire of the Scepticism of the Age in which they 
were produced. — St. Bartholomew's Day. — Sermon on Saints' Day. 
— Timothy's Grandmother. — The Puseyite a High Churchman become 
earnest. — Passengers of a Sunday Erening Train. — Sabbath Amuse- 
menti not rery conducive to Happiness. — The Economic Value of the 
Sabbath ill understood by the Utilitarian. — Testimony of History on 
the point. 

On the following morning I quitted York for Manchester, 
taking Leeds in my way. I had seen two of the ecclesiastical 
cities of Old England, and I was now desirous to visit two of 
the great trading towns of the modem country, so £eunous for 
supplying with its manufactures half the economic wants of 
die world. 

At the first stage from York, we wei^ joined hy a young- 
lady passenger, of forty ot thereabouts, evidently a character. 
She was very gaudily dressed, and very tightly laced, and had 
a bloom of red in her cheeks that seemed to hare been just a 
little assisted by art, and a bloom of red in her nose that seemed 
not to have been assisted by art at all. Alarmingly frank and 
portentously talkative, she at once threw herself for protection 
and guidance on " the gentlemen." She had to get down at 
one of the intermediate stages, she said ; but were she to be so 
unlucky as to pass it, she would not know what to do, — she 
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would be at her wit*8 end ; but she trusted she would not be 
permitted to pass it : she threw herself upon the generosity of 
the gentlemen, — she always did, indeed ; and she trusted the 
generous gentlemen would inform her, when she came to her 
stage, that it was time for her to get oat. I had rarely seen, 
except in old play-books, written when our dramatists of the 
French school were drawing ladies*-maids of the time of 
Charles the Second, a character of the kind quite so stage-like 
in its aspect ; and in a quiet way was enjoying the exhibition. 
And the passenger who sat fronting me in the carriage — an 
elderly lady of the Society of Friends — was, I found, enjoy- 
ing it quite as much and as quietly as myself. A countenance 
of much transparency, that had been once yery pretty, exhibited 
at every droll turn in the dialogue the appropriate expression. 
Remarking to a gentleman beside me that good names were 
surely rather a scant commodity in England, seeing they had 
not a few towns and rivers, which, like many of the American 
ones, seemed to exist in duplicate and triplicate, — they had 
three Newcastles, and four Stratfords, and at least two river 
Ouses, — I asked him how I could travel most directly by rail- 
way to Cowper's Ouse. He did not know, he said ; he had 
never heard of a river Ouse except the Yorkshire one, which I 
had just seen. The Quaker lady supplied me with the inform- 
ation I wanted, by pointing out the best route to Olney ; and 
the circumstance led to a conversation which only terminated 
at our arrival at Leeds, i found her possessed, like many oi 
the Society of Friends, whom Howitt so well describes, of 
literary taste, conversational ability, and extensive information ; 
and we expatmted together over a wide range. We discussed 
fii^lish poets and poetry ; compared notes regarding our crit- 
ical formulas and canons, and found them wonderfully alike ; 
beat over the Scottish Church question, and some dozen or so 
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Other questions besides ; and at parting, she invited me to visit 
her at her house in Bedfordshire, within half a day's journey 
of Olney. She was at present residing with a friend, she said ; 
hut she would be at home in less than a fortnight ; and there 
was much in her neighborhood which, she was sure, it would 
give me pleasure to see. I was unable ultimately to avail 
myself of her kindness ; but in the hope that these chapters 
may yet meet her eye, 1 must be permitted to reitemte my 
sincere thanks for her frank and hospitable invitation. The 
frankness struck me at the time as characteristically English ; 
while the hospitality associated well with all I had previously 
known of the Society of Friends. 

I marked, in passing on to Leeds, a new feature in the hus- 
bandry of the district, — whole fields of teazles, in flower at the 
time, waving gray in the breeze. They indicated that I was 
approaching the great centre of the cloth-trade in England. 
The larger heads of this plant, bristling over with their numer- 
ous minute hooks, are employed as a kind of brushes or combs 
for raising the nap of the finer broadcloths ; and it seems a 
curious enough circumstance that, in this mechanical age, so 
famous for the ingenuity and nioeness of its machines, no eflbrt 
of the mechanician has as yet enabled him to supersede, or even 
to rival, this delicate machine of nature's making. I failed to 
acquaint myself very intimately with Leeds: the rain had 
again returned^ after a brief interval of somewhat less that two 
days ; and I saw, under cover of my old friend &e umbrella, 
but the outsides of the two famous cloth-halls of the place, 
where there are more woollen stuffs bought and sold than in 
any other dozep buildings in the world ; and its long uphill- 
street of shops, with phlegmatic Queen Anne looking grimly 
adown the slope, from her niche of dingy sandstone. On the 
following morning, which was wet and stormy as ever, I took 
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the railway train for Manchester, which I reached a little after 
mid-day. 

In passing through Northiunberland, I had quitted the hilly 
district when I quitted the Mountain Limestone and Millstone 
Grit ; and now, in travelling on to Manchester, I had, I found, 
again got into a mountainous, semi-pastoral country. There 
were deep green valleys, traversed hy lively tumbling streams, 
that opened on either hand among the hills ; and the course of 
the railway train was, for a time, one of great vicissitude, — 
now elevated high on an embankment, now burrowing deep 
in a tunnel. It is, the traveller finds, the same Millstone Grit 
and Mountain Limestone which form the hilly regions of Nor* 
humberland, that give here their hills and valleys to Lanca- 
shire and the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and that, passing on 
to Derby, in the general south-western range of the English 
formations, compose the Peak, so famous for its many caves 
and chasms, with all the picturesque groups of eminences that 
surround it. There are few things i^ich so strike the Scotch 
geologist who visits England for the first time, as the simplicity 
with which he finds he can resolve the varying landscape into 
its geologic elements. The case is different in Scotland, where 
he has to deal, in almost every locality, with both the denuding 
and the Rutonic agents, and where, as in the neighborhood 
of Edinburgh, many independent centres of internal action, 
grouped closely together, connect the composition of single 
prospects with numerous and very varied catastrophes. But 
in most English landscapes one has to deal with the denuding 
agents alone. In passing along an open sea-coast, on which 
strata of the Secondary or Palssozoic formations have been laid 
bare, one finds that the degree of prominence exhibited by the 
bars and ridges of rock exposed to the waves corresponds 
always with their degree of tenacity and hardness. A bed of 
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soft shale or clay we find xepreBented by a hollow trough ; the 
surf has worn it down till it can no longer be seen, and a strip 
of smooth gravel rests over it ; a stratum of sandstone, of the 
average solidity, rises above the hollow like a mole, for the 
waves have failed to wear the sandstone down ; while a band 
of limestone or chert we find rising still higher, because still 
better suited, from its great tenacity, to resist the attrition of 
the denuding agents. And such, on a great scale, is the prin- 
ci{de of what one may term the geologic framework of English 
landscape. The softer formations of ^e country we find repre- 
sented, like the shale-beds on the shore, by wide flat valleys or 
extensive plains ; the harder, by chains of hills of greater or 
lesser altitude, according to the degree of solidity possessed by 
the composing material. A few insulated districts of country, 
such as part of North Wales, Westmoreland, and Cornwall, 
where the Plutonic agencies have been active, we find coming 
under the more complex law of Scottish landscape ; but in all 
the rest, — save where here and there a minute trappean patch 
imparts its inequalities to the sur&ce, as in the Dudley coal- 
field, — soft or hard, solid or incoherent, determines the ques- 
tion of high or low, bold or tame. Here, for instance, is a 
common map of England, on which the eminences are marked, 
but not the geologic formations. These, however, we may 
almost tiace by the diains of hills, or from the want of them. 
TJiis hilly region, for instance, which extends from the northern 
Ivrders of Northumberland to Derby, represents the Millstone 
Grit and Mountain Limestone, — solid deposits of indurated 
sandstone and crystalline lime, that stand up amid the land- 
scape like the harder strata on the wave-worn sea-coast. On 
both sides of this mountainous tract there are level plains of 
vast extent, that begin to form on the one side near Newcastle, 
and at Lancaster on the other, and which, uniting at Wirks- 
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worth, sweep on to the Bristol Channel m the diagonal line of 
the English formations. These level plains represent the 
yielding, semi-coherent New Red Sandstone of England. 
The denuding agents have worn it down in the way we find 
the soft shale-heds worn down on the sea-shore. On the west 
we see it flanked hy the Old Red Sandstone and Silurian 
systems of Wales and western England, — formations solid 
enough to form a hilly country ; and on the east, by a long 
hilly line, that, with little interruption, traverses the island 
diagonally from Whitby on the Yorkshire coast, to Lyme 
Regis on the English Channel. This elevated line traverses 
longitudinally the Oolitic formation, and owes its existence to 
those coralline reefs and firm calcareous sandstones of the 
system that are so extensively used by the architect. Another 
series of hilly ridges, somewhat more complicated in their 
windings, represent the Upper and Lower Chalk ; while the 
softer Weald, Gault, Greensand, and Tertiary deposits, we find 
existing as level plains or wide shallow valleys. In most of 
our geologic maps the hill-ranges are not indicated ; but in a 
country such as England, where these are so palpably a joint 
result of the geologic formations and the denuding agencies, the 
omission is surely a defect. 

Manchester I found as true a representative of the great 
manufacturing town of modem England, as York of the old 
English ecclesiastical city. One receives one's first intimation 
of its existence from the lurid gloom of the atmosphere that 
overhangs it. There is a murky blot in one section of the sky, 
however clear the weather, which broadens and heightens as 
we approach, until at length it s^ms spread over half the firma- 
ment And now the innumerable chimneys come in view, tall 
and dim in the dun haze, each bearing atop its own troubled 
pennon of darkness. And now we enter the suburbs, and fiasn 
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through mediocre streets of brick, that seem as if they liad 
been built wholesale hj contract within the last half-dozen 
years. These humble houses are the homes of the operative 
manufacturers.. The old walls of York, built in the reign of 
Edward the First, still enclose the city ; — the antique suit of 
armor made for it six hundred years ago, though the fit be 
somewhat of the tightest, buckles roimd it still. Manchester, 
on the other hand, has been doubling its population every half- 
centuiy for the last hundred and fifty years ; and the cord of 
cotton twist that would have girdled it at the beginning of the 
great revolutionary war, would do little more than half-girdle 
it now. The field of Peterioo, on which the yeomanry slashed 
down the cotton-workers assembled to hear Henry Hunt, — 
poor lank-jawed men, who would doubtless have manifested 
less interest in the nonsense of the orator, had they been less 
hungry at the time, — has been covered with brick for the last 
ten years. 

As we advance, the town presents a new feature. We see 
whole streets of warehouses, — dead, dingy, gigantic buildings, 
barred out from the light ; and, save where here and there a 
huge wagon stands, lading or unlading under the mid-air 
crane, the thoroughfares, and especially the numerous ad de 
sacSf have a solitary, half-deserted air. But the city clocks 
have just struck one, — the dinner hour of the laboring £ng«' 
lish; and in one brief minute two-thirds of the population 
of the place have turned out into the streets. The rush of the 
human tide is tremendous, — headlong and arrowy as that of a 
Highland river in flood, or as that of a water-spout just broken 
amid the hills, and at once hurrying adown a hundred iifierent 
ravines. But the outburst is short as fierce : we have stepped 
aside into some door-way, or out towards the centre of some 
public square, to be beyond the wind of such commotion ; and 

6 
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in a few minutes all is over, a&d the stieets even more quiet 
and solitary than before. There is an air of much magnifi- 
cence about the public buildings demoted to trade; and the 
larger shops wear the solid aspect of long-established busi- 
ness. But nothing seems more characteristic of the great 
manufacturing city, though disagreeably so, than the river 
Irwell, which runs through the place, dividing it into a lesser 
and larger town, that, though they bear different names, are 
essentially one. The haplesriiver-^a pretty enough strean 
a few miles higher up, with trees overhanging its banks, and 
fringes of green sedge set thick along its edges — loses caste 
as it gets among the mills and the print-works. There are 
myriads of dirty things ^ven it to wash, and whole wagon- 
loads of poisons from dye-houses and bleach-yards thrown into 
it to carry away ; steam-boilers discharge into it their seething 
contents, and drains and sewers their fetid impurities ; till at 
length it rolls on, — here between tall dingy walls, there under 
precipices of red sandstone, — considerably less a river than a 
flood of liquid manure, in which all life dies, whether animal 
or vegetable, and which resembles nothing in nature, except 
perhaps the stream thrown out in eruption by some mud 
volcano. In passing along where the river sweeps by the old 
Collegiate Church, I met a party of town-police dragging a 
female culprit — delirious, dirty, and in drink — to the police- 
office ; and I bethought me of the well-known comparison of 
Cowper, beginning, 

" Sweet streftm, that winds throagh yonder glide. 
Apt emblem of a virtnons maid,*' — 

of the maudlin woman not virtuous, — and of the Irwell. Ac- 
cording to one of the poets contemporary with him of Olney. 
'sligfatly altered. 
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** In tpite of fiur Zdinda's cluunni* 
And all her btrds expreas, 
Poor Ljoe made as true a stream, 
And I but flattered less." 

I spent in Manchester my first English Sabbath ; and as I 
had crossed the border, not to see countrymen, nor to hear 
such sermons as I might hear every Smiday at home, I went 
direct to the Collegiate Church. This building — a fine 
specimen of the florid Gk>thic *^ dates somewhere about the 
time when the Council of Constance was deposing Pope John 
for his enormous crimes, and burning John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague for their wholesome opinions; and when, though 
Popery had become misembly worn out as a code of belief, the 
revived religion of the New Testament could find no rest for 
the sole of its foot amid a wide weltering flood of practical 
infidelity and epicurism in the Church, and gross superstition 
and ignorance among the laity. And the architecture and 
numerous sculptures of the pile bear meet testimony to the 
character of the time. They approve themselves the pnxiuc- 
tions of an age in which the priest, engaged in his round of 
rite and ceremony, could intimate knowingly to a brother 
priest, without over-much exciting lay suspicion, that he knew 
his profession to be but a joke. Some of the old •Cartularies 
curiously indicate this state of matters. " The Cartulary of 
Moray," says an ingenious writer in the North British JUview^ 
" contains the ConstitiUiones LyncotnienseSj inserted as proper 
rules for the priests of that northern province, from which we 
learn that they were to enter the jdace of worship, not with 
insolent looks, but decently and in order; and were to be 
guilty of no laughing, or of attempting the perpetraticm of any 
base jokes (turpi risu out jocu), and at the same time to con« 
dudt their whisperings in an under tone. A full stororch* 
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however, is not iiie best provocatiye to lively attention; and it 
is therefore far from wonderful that the fathers dozed. In- 
genuity provided a remedy even for this; and the curious 
visiter will find in the niches of the ruined walls of the ecclesi- 
astical edifices of other days oscillating seats, which turn upon 
a pivot, and require the utmost care of the sitter to keep steady. 
The poor monk who would dare to indulge in one short nap 
would by this most cruel contrivance be thrown forward upon 
the stone-fioor of the edifice, to the great danger of his neck, 
and be covered at the same time with the * base laughter and 
joking ' of his brethren." 

Externally the Collegiate Church is sorely wasted and much 
blackened; and^ save at some little distance, its light and 
elegant proportions fail to tell. The sooty atmosphere of the 
place has imparted to it its own dingy hue ; while the soft 
New Red Sandstone of which it is built has resigned all the 
nicer tracery intrusted to its keeping to the slow wear of the 
four centuries which have elapsed since the erection of the 
edifice. But in the interior all is fresh and sharp as when the 
field of Bosworth was stricken. What first impresses as un- 
usual is the blaze of light which fills the place. For the 
expected dim solemnity of an old ecclesiastical edifice, one 
finds the full glare of a modem assembly-room ; the day-light 
streams in through numerous windows, muUioned with slim 
shafts of stone curiously intertwisted atop, and plays amid tall 
slender columns, arches of graceful sweep, and singularly ele- 
gant groinings, that shoot out their clusters of stony branches, 
light and graceful as the expanding boughs of some lime or 
poplar grove. The air of the place is gay, not solemn ; nor 
are the subjects of its numerous sculptures of a kind suited to 
deepen the impression. Not a few of the carvings which dec- 
orate e^-ery patch of vnW are of the most ludicrous character 
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Bows of grotesque heads look down into the nave from the 
spandrels : some twist their features to the one side of the face, 
some to the other; some vtink hard, as if exceedingly in joke ; 
^^e troll out their tongue ; some give expression to a lugu- 
hrious mirth, others to a ludicrous sorrow. In the choir, — 
}f course, a still holier part of the edifice than the nave, — the 
sculptor seems to have let his imagination altogether run riot. 
In (me compartment thero sits, with a birch over his shoulder, 
an old fox, stem of aspect as Goldsmith's schoolmaster, 
engaged in teaching two cubs to read. In another, a respect- 
aUe-looking boar, elevated on his hind legs, is playing on the 
bag-pipe, while his hopeful family, four young pigs, aro danc- 
ing to his music behind their trough. In yet another, thero is 
a haro, contemj^ating with evident satisfaction a boiling pot, 
which contains a dog in a fair way of becoming tender. But 
in yet another the priestly designer seems to have lost sight of 
prudence and decorum altogether : the chief figure in the piece 
is a monkey administering extreme unction to a dying man, 
while a party of other monkeys are plundering the poor sufierer 
of his effects, and gobbling up his provisions. A Scotch High- 
lander's faith in the fairies is much less a reality now than it 
has been ; but few Scotch Highlanders would venture to take 
such liberties with their neighbors the " good people," as the 
old ecclesiastics of Manchester took with the services of thbir 
religion. 

It is rather difficult for a stranger in such a place to follow 
with strict attention the lesson of the day. To the sermon, 
however, which was preached in a surplice, I found it com- 
paratively easy to listen. The Sabbath — a red-letter one — 
was the twice famous St. Bartholomew's day, associated in the 
history of Protestantism with the barbarous massacre of the 
French Huguenots, and in the history of Puritanism with the 

6* 
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ejection of the English non-confonning ministers after the 
Restoration ; and the sermon was a labored defence of saints' 
days in general, and of the claims of St. Bartholomew's day in 
particular. There was not a very great deal known of St. 
Bartholomew, said the clergyman ; but this much at least we 
all know, — he was a good man, — an exceedingly good man : 
it would be well for us to be all like him ; and it was evidently 
our duty to be trying to be as like him as we could. As for 
saints' days, there could be no doubt about them : they were 
Tery admirable things ; they had large standing in tradition, 
as might be seen from ecclesiastical history, and the vnritings 
of the later fathers ; and large standing, too, in the Church of 
England, — a fact which no one acquainted with "our excel- 
lent Prayer-Book " could in the least question ; nay, it would 
seem as if they had even some standing in Scripture itself. 
' Did not St. Paul remind Timothy of the faith that had dwelt 
in Lois and Eunice, his grandmother and mother ? and had 
we not therefore a good Scriptural argument for keeping 
saints' days, seeing that Timothy must have respe^rted the 
saint his grandmother ? I looked round me to see how the 
congregation was taking all this, but the congregation bore the 
tranquil air of people quite used to such sermons. There 
were a good many elderly gentlemen ^ho had dropped asleep, 
and a good many more who seemed speculating in cotton ; but 
the general aspect was one of heavy, inattentive decency : 
there was, in short, no class of countenances within the build- 
ing that bore the appropriate expression, save the stone counte- 
nances on the wall. 

My fellow-guests in the coffee-house in which I lodged were, 
an English Independent, a man of some intelligence, — and a 
young Scotchman, a member of the Relief body. They had 
Heen hearing they told me, an excellent discoarse, in vrhich 
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the preacher had made impressiye allusion to the historic 
associations of the day ; in especial, to the time 
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When good Coligny's hoary hair was dabbled all in blood." 



I greatly tickled them, by giving them, in turn, a simple out- 
line, without note or comment, of the sermon I had been hear- 
ing. The clergyman from whom H emanated, maugre his use 
of the surplice in the pulpit, and his zeal for saints' days, was, 
I was informed, not properly a Puseyite, but rather one of the 
class of stiff High Churchmen, that germinate into Puseyites 
when their creed becomes vital within ^em. For the thorough 
High Churchman bears, it would appear, the same sort of re- 
semblance to the energetic Puseyite, that a dried hulh in the 
florist's drawer does to a bulb of the same species in his flower- 
garden, when swollen with the vegetative juices, and rich in 
leaf and flower. It is not always the most important matters 
that take the strongest hold of the mind. The sermon and the 
ludicrous carvings, linked as closely together, by a trick of the 
associative fieiculty, as Cruikshank's designs in Oliver Twist 
with the letter-press of Dickens, continued to haunt me through- 
out the evening. 

I lodged within a stone-cast of the terminus of the Great 
Manchester and Birmingham Bailway. I could hear the roar- 
ing of the trains along the line, from morning till near mid- 
day, and during the whole afternoon ; and, just as the evening * 
was setting in, I sauntered down to the gate hy which a return 
train was discharging its hundreds of passengers, finesh from 
the Sabbath amusements of the country, that I might see how 
they looked. There did not seem much of enjo3rment about 
the wearied and somewhat draggled groups: they wore, on 
the contrary, mther an unhappy physiognomy, as if they had 
missed spending the day quite to their minds, and were now 
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returning sad and disappointed, to the round of toil, from 
which it ought to have proved a sweet interval of relief. A 
congregation just dismissed from hearing a vigorous evening 
discourse would have borne, to a cffiainty, a more cheerful 
air. There was not much actual drunkenness among the 
crowd, — thanks to the preference which the Englishman gives 
to his ale over ardent spirits, — not a tithe of what I would 
have witnessed, on a similar occasion, in my own country. A 
few there were, however, evidently muddled ; and I saw one 
positive scene. A young man considerably in liquor had quar- 
relled with his mistress, and, threatening to throw himself into 
the Irwell, off he had bolted in the direction of the river. 
There was a shriek of agony from the young woman, and a cry 
of " stop him, stop him," to which a tall, bulky Englishman, 
of the true John Bull type, had coolly responded, by thrusting 
forth his foot as he passed, and tripping him at full length on 
the pavement; and for a few minutes all was hubbub and 
cjnfusion. With, however, this exception, the aspect of the 
iiumerous passengers had a sort of animal decency about it, 
which one might in vain look for among the Sunday trevellers 
on a Scotch railway. Sunday seems greatly less connected 
with the fourth commandment in the humble English mini^ 
than in that of Scotland, and so a less disreputable portion of 
the people go abroad. There is a considerable difference, too, 
' between masses of men simply ignorant of religion, and masses 
of men broken loose from it; and the Sabbath-contemning 
Scotch belong to the latter category. With the humble Eng- 
lishman trained up to no regular habit of church-going, Sab- 
bath is pudding-day, and clean-shirt-day, and a day for lolling 
on the grass opposite the sun, and, if there be a river or canal 
bard by, for trying how the gudgeons bite, or, if in the neigh- 
bcnhood of a railway, lor taking a Aoti trip to some country 
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imiy fiiinous for its cakes and ale; but to the humble Scot 
become English in his Sabbath views, the day is, in most 
cases, a time of sheer recklessness and dissipation. There is 
much truth in the shrewd remark of Sir Walter Scott, that 
the Scotch, once metamorphosed into Englishmen, make very 
mischievous Englishmen indeed. 

Among the existing varieties of the genus philanthropist, — 
benevolent men bent on bettering the condition of the masses, 
— there is a variety who would fiiin send out our working peo- 
ple to the country on Sabbaths, to become happy and innocent 
in smelling primroses, and stringing daisies on grass stalks. 
An excellent scheme theiis, if they but knew it, for sinking a 
people into ignorance and brutality, — for filling a country with 
gloomy workhouses, and the workhouses with unhappy paupers. 
Tis pity rather that the institution of the Sabbath, in its 
economic bearings, should not be better understood by the utili- 
tarian. The problem which it furnishes is not particularly dif- 
ficult, if one could be but made to understand, as a first step in 
the process, that it is really worth solving. The mere animal, 
that has to pass six days of the week in hard labor, benefits 
greatly by a seventh day of mere animal rest and enjo3rment : 
the repose according to its nature proves of signal use to it, just 
because it is repose according to its nature. • But man Is not a 
mere animal : what is best for the ox and the ass is uot best 
for him ; and in order to degrade him into a poor unintellect- 
ual slave, over whom tyranny, in its caprice, may trample 
rough-shod, it is but necessary to tie him down, animal-like, 
during his six working days, to hard, engrossing labor, and to 
convert the seventh into a day of frivolous, unthinking relaxa- 
tion. Hii^x)ry speaks with much emphasis on the point. The 
old despotic Stuarts were tolerable adepts in the art of king- 
craft, and knew weL vhat they were doing when they backed 
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with their authority the Book of Sports. The merry, unthink- 
ing serfs, who, early in the reign of Charles the First, danced 
on Sahbaths round the Maypole, were afterwards the ready 
tools of despotism, and fought that England might be enslaved. 
The Ironsides, who, in the cause of civil and religious freed(Hn, 
bore them down, were staunch Sabbatarians. * 

In no history, however, is the value of the Sabbath more 
strikingly illustrated than in that of the Scotch people during 
the seventeenth and the larger portion of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Religion and the Sabbath were their sole instructors, 
and this in times so little favorable to the cultivation of mind, 
so darkened by persecution and stained with blood, that, in at 
least the earlier of these centuries, we derive our knowledge 
of the character and amount of the popular intelligence mainly 
from the death-testimonies of our humbler martyrs, here and 
there corroborated by the incidental evidence of writers such 
as Burnet."*^ In these noble addresses from prison and scaffold, 
— the composition of men drafted by oppression almost at ran- 
dom from out the general mass, — we see how vigorously our 
Presbyterian people had learned to think, and how well to give 
their thinking expression. In the quieter times which followed 
the Revolution, the Scottish peasantry existed as at once the 
most provident and intellectual in Europe ; and a moral and 

* Bamet, afterwards the celebrated Whig Bishop, was one of six divines 
, sent oat by Archbishop Leighton, in 1670, to argue the Scotch people 
into Episcopacy. But the mission was by ao means successftiL ** The 
people of the country,** says Burnet, ** came generally to hear us, though 
not in great crowds. We were indeed amawd to see a poor commonalty 
so capable to argue upon points of government, and on the bounds to be 
set to the power of princes in matters of religion. Upon all these topics 
they had texts of Scripture at hand, and were ready with their answers 
to anything that was said to them. This measure of knowledge wai^ 
spread even among the meanest of them, — their cottagers and their ser 
wants." {Mmuokn^ voL L p. 4tl.) 
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instructed people pressed outwards beyond the narrow bounds 
of their country, and rose into offices of trust and importance * 
in all the nations of the world. There were no Societies for 
the Diffiision of Useful Knowleilge in those days. But the 
Sabbath was kept holy : it was a day from which every dissi- 
pating frivolity was excluded by a stem sense of duty. The 
popular mind, with weight imparted to it by its religious 
earnestness, and direction by the pulpit addresses of the day, 
expatiated on matters of grave import, of which the tendency 
was to concentrate and strengthen, not scatter and weaken, the 
faculties ; and the secular cogitations of the week came to bear, 
in consequence, a Sabbath-day stamp of depth and solidity. 
The one day in the seVen struck the tone for the other six. Our 
modem apostles of popular instruction rear up no such men 
among the masses as were developed under the Sabbatarian 
system in Scotland. Their aptest pupils prove but the loqua- 
cious gabbers of their respective workshops, — shallow super- 
ficialists, that bear on the surface of their minds a thin diffusion 
of ill-remembered facts and erode theories ; and rarel)^ indeed 
do we see them rising in the scale of society : they become 
Socialists by hundreds, and Chartists by thousands, and get 
no higher. The disseminator of mere useful knowledge takes 
aim at the popular ignorance ; but his inept and unscientific 
gunnery does not include in its calculations the parabolic curve 
of man's spiritual nature ; and so, aiming direct at the mark, 

he aims too U)W, and the chaige falls short. 

'I* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Quit Manchester for Wolrerbampton. — Scenery of tbe New Red Sand- 
stone ; apparent Repetition of Pattern. — The frequent Marahet of Elng- 
land ; curiously represented in the National Literature ; Inilueuce on 
the National Superstitions. — Wolrerhampton. — Peculiar Aspect of the 
Dudley Coal-field ; striking Passage in its History. — The Rise of Bir- 
mingham into a great Manuftctnring Town an Effect of the Develop- 
ment of its Mineral Treasures. — Upper Ludlow Deposit ; Aymestry 
Limestone ; both Deposits of peculiar Interest to the Scotch Geologist. 
— The Ldngula Lettisii and Terehratula Wilaoni. — General Resem- 
blance of the Silurian Fossils to those of the Mountain Limestone. — 
First-bom of the Vertebrata yet known. — Order of Creation. — The 
Wren's Nest. — Fossils of the Wenlock Limestone ; in a State of beauti- 
ful Keeping. — Anecdote. — Asaphut Caudahu ; common, it would seem, 
to both the Silurian and Carboniferous Rocks. — Limestone Miners. — 
Noble Gallery excavated in the Hill. 

I QiHTTED Manchester by the morning train, and travelled 
through a flat New Red Sandstone district, on the Birming- 
ham Kailway, for about eighty miles. One finds quite the sort 
of country here for travelling over by steam. If one misses 
seeing a bit of landscape, as the carriages hurry through, and 
the objects in the foreground look dim and indistinct, and all in 
motion, as if seen through water, it is sure to be repeated in 
the course of a few miles, and again and again repeated. I 
was reminded, as we hurried along, and the flat country' opened 
and spread out on either side, of webs of carpet stuff nailed 
down to pieces of boarding, and presenting, at regular distances, 
returns of the same rich pattern. Red detached houses stand 
up amid the green fields ; little bits of brick villages lie grouj)od 
beside cross roads; irregular patches of wood occupy nooks 
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and corners ; lines of poplars rise tall and taper amid strag- 
gling cottages ; and then, having once passed houses, villages, 
and woods, we seem as if we had to pass them again and 
again ; the red detached houses return, the bits of villages, 
the woody nooks and comers, the lines of taper poplars amid 
the cottages ; and thus the repetitions of the pattern run on 
and on. 

In a country so level as England there must be many a 
swampy hollow furnished with no outlet to its waters. The 
bogs and marshes of the midland and southern counties formed 
of old the natural strongholds, in which the people, in times of 
extremity, sheltered from the invader. Alfred's main refuge, 
when all others &iled him, was a bog of Somersetshire. When 
passing this morning along frequent fields of osiers and wide- 
spread marshes, bristling with thickets of bulrushes and reeds, 
I was led to think of what had never before occurred to me, — 
the considerable amount of imagery and description which the 
poets of England have transferred from scenery of this charac- 
ter into the national literature. There is in English verse 
much whispering of osiers beside silent streams, and much 
waving of sedges over quiet waters. Shakspeare has his ex- 
quisite pictures of slow-gliding currents, 

" Making sweet music with th« eiuuneUed atones. 
And giving gentle kisKS to each sedge 
They overtake in their lone pilgrimtge." 

And Milton, too, of wafer-nymphs 

" Sitting by mshy finnged bank. 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank ; 

• 

" Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 
In twisted braids of liHes knitting 
The loose train of their amber-dropping hair ; 

7 
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or of " sighing sent,** by the ** parting genius, 

*' From haunted spring and dale. 
Edged with poplar pole." 

We find occasional glimpses of the same dank scenery in Col- 
lins, Cowpcr, and Cmbbe ; and rery frequent ones, in o ir own 
times, in the graphic descriptions of Alfred TennyscD and 
Thomas Hood. 

•• One wiUow o'er the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
AboTe in the wind sported th^ swallow. 
Chasing itself at its own wild will ; 
And far throngh the marish green, and still. 

The tangled water-courses slept. 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow.'* 

Not less striking is at least one of the pictures drawn oy 
Hood: — 

" The ooot was swimming in the reedy pool, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat, the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted ; 
The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone as silently and stilly 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the watcMily." 

The watery flats of the country have had also their influ- 
ence on the popular superstitions. The delusive tapers that 
spring up a-nights from stagnant bogs and fens must have heon 
of frequent appearance in the more marshy districts of ^n^- 
land ; and we accordingly find, that of all the national goblins, 
the goblin of the wandering night-fire, whether recognized as 
Jack-of-the-Lantem or Wili-of-the-Wisp, was one of the lx.>st 
known. 
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" She was pinehed And pulled, she said, 
And he hj friar's lantern led." 

Or, as the exquisite poet who produced this couplet more elab- 
orately describes the apparition in his " Paradise Lost/* 

• 
** A wandering fire, 

Compact of nnctuons vapor, which the ught 
Kindles through agitation to a flame, 
Which oft, thej say, somo efil 8|>irit attends, 
Hoyering and blaaiiig with delusiTe lig^t. 
Leading the amased night-wanderer from his way 
Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool. 
There swallowed up and lost, from succor fkr." 

Scarce inferior to even the description of Milton is that of 
Collins : — 

" Ah, homely swains ! your homeward steps ne*er lose ; 

Let not dank Win mislead you on the heath : 
Dancing in mirky night, o'er fen and lake, 

He glows, to draw you downward to your death. 
In his bewitched, low, marshy willow-brake. 

What though, Ihr off from some dark dell, espied. 
His glimmering maies oheer the eKoorsive sight ? 

Yet turn, ye wanderers, turn your st^ aside. 
Nor trust the guidance of that fkithless light ; 

For watohAil, lurking, *mid the unmstling reed. 
At these mirk hoon, the wSiy monster Hes, 

And listens oft to hear the passing steed. 
And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes. 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch suiprise." 

One soon weari^ of the monotony of railway travelling, — 
of hurrying through a country, stage after stage, without inci- 
dent or advantage ; and so I felt quite glad enough, when the 
train stopped at Wolverhampton, to find myaelf once t lore at 
freedom and afoot There will be an end, surely, to all works 
of traTela, when the railway system of the world shall be com- 
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pleted. I passed direct through Wolyerfaampton, — a large but 
rather uninteresting assemblage of red-brick houses, copped 
with red-tile roofs, slippered with red-tile floors, and ncithei 
in its component parts nor in its grouping differing in any per- 
ceptible degree frqm several scores of the other assemblages of 
red-brick houses that form the busier market-towns of Eng- 
land. The town has been built in the neighborhood of the 
Dudley coal-basin, on an incoherent lower deposit of New Red 
Sandstone, unfitted for the purposes of the stone-mason, but 
peculiarly well suited, in some of its superficial argillaceous 
beds, for those of the brick-maker. Hence the prevailing color 
and character of the place ; and such, in kind, are the circum- 
stances that impart to the great majority of English towns so 
very different an aspect from that borne by our Scottish ones. 
They are the towns of a brick and tile manufacturing country, 
rich in coal and clay, but singularly poor in sandstone quar- 
ries. 

I took the Dudley road, and left the scattered suburbs of the 
town but a few hundred yards behind mc, when the altered 
appearance of the country gave evidence that I had quitted the 
New Red Sandstone, and had entered on the Coal Measures. 
On the right, scarce a gun-shot from the way-side, there 
stretched away a rich though comparatively thinly-inhabited 
country, — green, undulated, lined thickly, lengthwise and 
athwart, with luxuriant hedge-rows, sparsely sprinkled with 
farm-houses, and over-canopied this morning by a clear blue 
9ky ; while on the left, far as the eye could penetrate through 
a mud-colored atmosphere of smoke and ciilm, there spread 
out a barren uneven wilderness of slag and shale, the debris 
of lime-kilns and smelting works, and of coal and ironstone 
pits ; anil amid the dun haze there stood up what seemed a 
fOQiinuo IS city of fira-belching furnaces and smoke-vomitir^ 
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chimneys, blent with numerous groups of little dingy build- 
ings, the dwellings of iron-smelters and miners. Wherever 
the New Red Sandstone extends, the country wears a sleek 
unbroken skin of green ; whereyer th^ Goal Measures spread 
away, lake-like, from the lower edges of this formation, all is 
verdureless, broken, and gray. The coloring of the two form- 
ations could be scarcely better defined in a geological map 
than here on the face of the landscape. There is no such 
utter ruin of the surface in our mining districts in Scotland. 
The rubbish of the subtermnean workings is scarce at all 
suffered to encroach, save in widely-scattered hillocks, on the 
arable superficies ; and these hillocks the indefatigable agricul- 
turist is ever levelling and carrying away, to make way for the 
plough ; whereas, so entirely has the farmer been beaten from 
off the field here, and so thickly do the heaps cumber the sur- 
focc, that one might almost imagine the land had been seized 
in the remote past by some mortal sickness, and, after vomit- 
ing out its bowels, had lain stone-dead ever since. The labor- 
ing inhabitants of this desert — a rude, improvident, Cyclopean 
race, indifferent to all save the mineral treasures of the soil — 
are rather graphically designated in the neighboring districts, 
where I found them exceedingly cheaply rated, as "the lie- 
wastere." Some six or eight centuries ago, the Dudley coal- 
field existed as a wild forest, in which a few semi-barbarous 
iron-smeltera and charcoal-bumen carried on their solitary 
labors ; and which was remarkable chiefly for a seam of coal 
thirty feet in thickness, which, like some of the coal-scams of 
the United States, cropped out at the surface, and was wrought 
among the trees in the open air. A small colony of workera in 
iron of various kinds settled in the neighborhood, and their 
congregated forges and cotfage-dwellings formed a little noisy 
hamlet amid the woodlands. The miner exploTed, to greater 
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and 8tiL greater depths, the minexal treasures of the coal-field « 
the ever«resounding, ever-smoking village added house to house 
and forge to forge, as the fuel and the ironstone heaps accumu- 
lated ; till at length the three, thick bands of dark ore, and the 
ten-yard coal-seam of the basin, though restricted to a space 
greatly less in area than some of our Scottish lakes, produced, 
out of the few congregated huts, the busy town of Birming- 
ham, with its two hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants. 
And as the rise of the place has been connected with the devel- 
opment of the mineral treasures of its small but exceedingly 
rich coal-field, their exhaustion, unless there open up to it 
new fields of industry, must induce its decline. There is a 
day coming, though a still distant one, when the miner shall 
have done with this wilderness of debris and chimneys, just 
as the charcoal-burner had done with it when the woodlands 
were exhausted ages ago, or as the farmer had done with it at 
a considerably later period ; and when it shall exist as an unin- 
habited desert, full of gloomy pitfalls, half-hidden by a stunted 
vegetation, and studded with unseemly ruins of brick ; and the 
neighboring city, like n beggared spendthrift, that, after having 
run through his patrimony, continues to reside in the house of 
his ancestors, shall have, in all probability, to shut up many an 
apartment, and leave many a forsaken range of ofHces and out- 
houses to sink into decay. 

The road began to ascend from the low platform of the coal- 
field, along the shoulder of a green hill that rises some six or 
seven hundred feet over the level of the sea, — no inconsider- 
able elevation in this part of the kingdom. There were no 
longer heaps of dark-colored debris on either hand ; and I saw 
for the first time in England, where there had been a cutting 
into the acclivity, to lower the angle of the ascent, a section of 
rock much resembling our Scotch grauwacke of the southern 
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counties. Unlike our Scotch grauwacke, however, I found 
that almost every fragment of the mass contained its fossil, 
— some ill-preserved terebratula or leptsna, or sonie sorely 
weathered coralline : but all was doubtful and obscure ; and I 
looked round me, though in vain, for some band of lime com- 
pact enough to exhibit in its sharp-edged casts the character- 
istic peculiarities of the group. A spruce wagoner, in. a blue 
frock much roughened with needle-work, came whistling down 
the hill beside his team, and I inquired of him whether there 
were limestone quarries in the neighborhood. " Yez, ycz, lota 
of liine just afore thee,'' said the wagoner ; " can't miss the 
way, if thou lookest to the hill-side." I went on for a few 
hundred yards, and found an extensive quarry existing as a 
somewhat dreary-looking dell, deeply scooped out of the accliv- 
ity on the left, with heaps of broken grass-grown debris on the 
one side of the excavation, and on the other a precipitous front 
of gray lichened rock, against which there leaned a line of open 
kilns and a ruinous hut. 

The quarriers were engaged in playing mattock and lever on 
an open front in the upper part of the dell, which, both from 
its deserted appearance and the magnitude of its weather- 
stained workings, appeared to be much less extensively wrought 
than at some former period. I felt a peculiar interest in ex- 
amining the numerous fossils of the deposit, — such an interest 
as that experienced by the over-curious Calender in the Ara- 
bian Nighty, when first introduced into the hall of the wiOf^ed 
horse, from which, though free to roam over all the rest of the 
palace, with its hundred gates and its golden doors, he had 
been long sedulously excluded. I had now entered, for the 
first time, into a chamber of the grand fossilifcrous museum, — 
the great stone-record edifice of our island, — of which I had 
not thi-ight the less frequently from the circumstance that I 
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was better acquainted with the chamber that lies directly over 
head, if I may so speak, with bat a thin floor between, than 
with any other in the erection. I had been laboring for years 
in the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and had acqaainted myself 
with its winged and phite-covered, its enamelled and tuberclo- 
roughened ichthyolites ; but there is no getting down in Scot- 
land into the cellarage of the edifice : it is as thoroughly a 
mystery to the mere Scotch geologist as the cellarage of 
Todgcrs' in Martin Chuzzlewit, of which a stranger kept the 
key, was to the inmates of that respectable tavern. Here, how- 
ever, I had got fairly into the cellar at last. The frontage of 
fossiliferous grauwacke-looking rock, by the way-side, which I 
had jcnt examined, is known, thanks to Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, to belong to the Upper Ludlow deposit, — the Silurian 
base on which the Old Red Sandstone rests ; and I had now 
got a story further down, and was among the Aymestry Lime- 
stones. 

The first fossil I picked up greatly resembled in size and 
form a prstol-buflet. It proved to be one of the most charac- 
teristic shells of the formation, — the Terebratula Wilsoni. 
Nor was the second I found — the Idngula LnmsH, a bivalve 
formed like the blade of a wooden shovel — less characteristic. 
The Lingula stiM exists in some two or three species in the 
distant Moluccas. There was but one of these known in the 
times of Cuvicr, the Lingula anaiina; and so unlike was* if 
deemed by the naturalist to any of its contemporary moUusca 
that of the single species he formed not only a distinct genus, 
but also an independent class. The existing, Hke the fossil 
shell, resembles the blade of a wooden shovel ; but the shove} 
has also a handle, and in this mainly consists its dissimilarity 
to any other bivalve : a cylindrical cartilaginous stem or foot- 
«talk elevates it some three or four inches over the rocky base 
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to which tit ia .ttached, just as the handle of a shovel, stuck 
half a foot into the earth, at the part where the hand grasps it, 
would elevate the hlade over the surface, or as the stem of a 
tulip elevates the flower over the soil. A community of Lin- 
gulae must resemble, in their deep-sea haunts, a group of Lilli- 
putian shovels, reversed by the laborers to indicate their work 
completed, or a bed of half-folded tulips, raised on stiff, dingy 
stems, and exhibiting flattened petals of delicate green. I am 
not aware that any trace of the cartilaginous foot-stalk has 
been yet detected in fossil Lingulae ; — like those of this quarry, 
they are mere shovel-blades divested of the handles : but in all 
that survives of them, or could be expected to survive, — the 
calcareous portion, — they are identical in type with the living 
mollusc of the Moluccas. What most strikes in the globe- 
shaped terebratula, their contemporary, is the singularly an- 
tique character of the ventral margin : it seems moulded in 
the extreme of an ancient fashion, long since gone out. In- 
stead of running continuously round in one plane, like the 
margins of our existing cockle, venus, or mactra, so as to form, 
when the valves are shut, a rectilinear line of division, it pre- 
sents in the centre a huge dovetail, so that the lower valve 
exhibits in its middle front a square gateway, which we see 
occupied, when the mouth is closed, by a portcullis-like pro- 
jection, dependent from the margin of the upper valve. Mar- 
gins of this antique form characterize some of the terebratula 
of even the Chalk, and the spirifers of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone ; but in none of the comparatively modem shells is the 
square portcullis-shaped indentation so strongly indicated as in 
the Terebratula WUioni, I picked up several other fossils in 
the quarry: the Orthis orbicularis and Orthis luiuUa; the 
Atrypa qffinis ; several ill-preserved portions of orthoceratite, 
belo^'^ging chiefly, so far as their state of keeping enabled me 
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to decide, to the Ortkoceras AuIIatum; a small, imperfectly- 
conical coral, that more resembled the StronuUopora concentrica 
of the Wenlock rocks, than any of the other Silurian corals 
figured by Murchison ; and a few minute sprigs of the FavosUes 
polipnorpha. The concretionary character of the limestone of 
the deposit has militated against the preservation of the larger 
organisms which it encloses. Of the snuiller shells, many are 
in a beautiful state of keeping : like some of the comparatively 
modern shells of the Oolite, they still retain unaltered the sil- 
very lustre of the nacre, and present outlines as sharp and well 
defined, with every delicate angle unworn, and every minute 
stria undefaced, as if inhabited but yesterday by the living 
molluscs ; whereas most of the bulkier fossils, from the broken 
and detached nature of the rock, — a nodular limestone em- 
bedded in stmta of shale, — exist as mere fragments. What 
perhaps first strikes the eye is the deep-sea character of the 
deposit, and its general resemblance to the Mountain Lime- 
stone. Nature, though she dropped between the times of the 
Silurian and Carboniferous oceans many of her genera, and, 
with but a few marked exceptions, all her species,^ seems to 
have scarce at all altered the general types after which the 
productions of both oceans were moulded. 

I could find in this quarry of the Aymestry Limestone no 
trace of aught higher than the Cephalopoda, — none of those 
plates, scales, spines, or teeth, indicative of the vertebrate ani- 
mals, which so abound in the Lower Old Red Sandstones of 
Scotland. And yet the vertebrata seem to have existed at the 

* *' Upwards of eight hundred extinct species of animals have been 
described as belonging to the earliest or Protoioio and Silurian period ; 
and of these, only about one hundred are found also in the overljing 
Devonian series ; iihile but fifteen are common to the whole Paloeozoio 
period, and not on« atends beyond it*' (df iistaf, 1844.) 
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time. The famous bone-bed of the Tipper Silurian system, 
with its well-marked ichthyolitic remains, occurs in the Upper 
Ludlow Rock, — the deposit immediately over head. We find 
it shelved high, if I may so speak, in the first story of the sys- 
tem, reckoning from the roof downwards ; the calcareous de- 
posit in which this hill-side quarry has been holowed forms a 
second story ; the Lower Ludlow Kock a third ; and in yet a 
fourth, the Wenlock Limestone: just one remove over the 
Lower Silurians, — for the Wenlpck Shale constitutes the base 
story of the upper division, — there have been found the re- 
mains of a fish, or rather minute portions of the remains of a 
fish, the most ancient yet known to the geologist '* Take the 
Lower Silurians all over the globe," says Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, in a note to the writer of these chapters, which bears date 
no further back than last July, <*and they have never yet 
offered the trace of a fish." It is to be regretted that the ich- 
thyolite of the Wenlock Limestone — the first-bom of the ver- 
tebrata whose birth and death seem entered in the geologic 
register — has not been made the subject of a careful memoir, 
illustrated by a good engraving. One is naturally desirous to 
know all that can be known regarding the firat entrance in the 
drama of existence of a new class in creation, and to have the 
place and date which the entry bears in the record fairly estab- 
lished. The evidence, however, though not yet made patent 
to the geological brotherhood, seems to le soHd. It has at 
least satisfied a writer in the Edinburgh Review of last year, 
generally recognized as one of the master-geologists of the age. 
" We have seen," says Mr. Sedgwick, the understood author 
of the article, " characteristic portions of a fish derived from the 
shales alternating with the Wenlock Limestone. This ichthy- 
olite, to speak in the technical language of Agassiz, undoubt- 
edly belongs to the Cestraciont family, of the Placoid order, — 
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pToving to demonstnticm that the oldest known fossil fish 
belongs to the highest type of thai division of the vertebrata.' 
A strange ddnU this, and of deep interest to the student of 
nature. The veil of mystery must forever rest over the act of 
creation ; but it is something to know of its order^ — to know 
that, as exhibited in the great geologic register, graven, like 
the decalogue of old, on tables of stone, there is an analogy 
maintained, that indicates identity of style with the order speci- 
fied in the Mosaic record as that observed by the Creator in 
producing the scene of things to which we ourselves belong. 
In both records, — the sculptured and the written, — periods of 
creative energy are indicated as alternating with periods of 
rest, — days in which the Creator labored, with nights in 
which He ceased 'from his labors, again to resume them in the 
morning. According to both records, higher and lower exist- 
ences were called into being successively, not simultaneously ; 
— according to both, after each interval of repose, the succeed- 
ing period of activity witnessed loftier and yet loftier efforts of 
production ; — according to both, though in the earlier stages 
there was incompleteness in the scale of existence, there was 
yet no imperfection in the individual existences of which the 
scale was composed ; — at the termination of the first, as of the 
last day of creation, all in its kind was good. Ere any of the 
higher natures existed, 

■ 

** God saw that all was good, 
Whisii even and mom recorded the third daj." 

I quitted the quarry in the hill-side, and walked on through 
the village of Sedglcy, towards a second and much more strik- 
ing hill, well known to geologists and lovers of tlie picturesque 
as the " Wren's Nest." A third hill, that of Dudley, beautifully 
wooded and capped by its fine old castle, lies direct in the same 
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line* M> that the three hille taken together form a chain of 
emiiences, which run diagonally, for some four or five miles, 
into the middle of the coal-basin ; and which, rising hi^ from 
the surrounding level, resemble steep-sided islets in an Alpine 
lake. It is a somewhat curious circumstance, that while the 
enclosing shores of the basin are formed of the Lower New Red 
Sandstone, and the basin itself of the Upper and Lower Coal 
Measures, these three islets are all Silurian; the first, — that of 
Sedgley, — which I had just quitted, presenting in succession 
the Upper Ludlow Rock and Aymestry Limestone, with some 
of the inferior deposits on which these rest ; and the second 
and third the Wenlock Shale and Wenlock Limestone. The 
" Wren's Nest," as I approached it this day along green lanes 
and over quiet fields, fringed with trees, presented the appear- 
ance of some bold sea-promontory, crowned atop with stunted 
wood, and flanked by a tall, pale-gray precipice, continuous as a 
rampart for a full half-mile. But, to borrow from one of Byron's 
descriptions, 

'* There is no sea to lavs its bMe, 
But a most living lAodaoape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Rising from rostio rooft." 

Such is the profile of the hill on both sides. Seen in front, it 
presents the appearance of a truncated dome ; while atop we 
find it occupied by an elliptical, crater-likb hollow, that has 
been grooved deep, by the hand of Nature, along the flat sum- 
mit, so as to form a huge nest, into which the gigantic roc 
of eastern story might drop a hundred such eggs as the one 
familiar to the students of the great voyager Sinbad. And 
hence the name of the eminence. John Bull, making merry, 
in one of his humorous moods, with its imposing greatness, 

8 
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has termed it the ** Wren*s Nest" I came up to its gmy lines 
of sloping precipice, and found them so thickly charged with 
their sepulchral tablets and pictorial epitaphs, that, like the 
walls of some Egryptian street of tombs, almost every square 
yard bears its own lengthened inscription. These sloping 
precipices, situated as they now are in central England, once 
formed a deep-sea bottom, far out of reach of land, whose 
green recesses were whitened by innumerable corals and coral- 
lines, amid which ancient shells, that loved the profounder 
depths, terebratula, leptsena, and spirifer, lay anchored ; while 
innumerable trilobites crept sluggishly above zoophyte and 
mollusc, on the thickly-inhabited platform ; and the orthoceras 
and the bellerophoo floated along the surface high over head. 
A strange story, surely, but not more strange than true : in at 
least the leading details there is no possibility of mistaking the 
purport of the inscriptions. 

The outer front of precipice we find composed of carbonate 
of lime, alternating with thin layers of a fine-grained alumi- 
nous shale, which yields to the weather, betraying, in every 
more exposed portion of the rock, the organic character of the 
lime-stone. Wherever the impalpable shale has been washed 
away, we find the stone as sharply sculptured beneath as a 
Chinese snufif-box ; with this difference, however, that the fig- 
ures are more nicely relieved, and grouped much more thickly 
together. We ascertain that every component particle of the 
roughened ground on which they lie, even the most minute, is 
organic. It is composed of portions of the most diminutive 
zoophytes, — retipora, or festinella, or the microscopic joints of 
thread-like crinoideal tcntacula ; while the bolder figures that 
stand up in high relief over it are delicately sculptured shells 
of antique type and proportions, Crustacea of the trilobite fam- 
ily, corals massive or branched, graceful gorgoiiia, and the 
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ttems and pelvic bulbs of crinoidea. The impalpable shalea 
of the hill seem to have been deposited from above, — the soil 
of alominous shores carried far by the'^sea, and thrown down 
in the calm on beds of zoophytes and shells ; whereas the lime 
appears to have been elaborated, not deposited : it grew upon 
the spot slowly and imperceptibly as age succeeded age, — a 
secretion of animal life. 

After passing slowly around the hill, here striking off a 
shell, there disinterring a trilobite, — here admiring some huge 
mass of chain-coral, that, even when in its recent state, I could 
not have raised from the ground, — there examining, with the 
assistance of the lens, the minute meshes of some net-like 
festinella, scarce half a nail's breadth in area, — I sat me down 
in the sunshine in the opening of a deserted quarry, hollowed 
in the dome-like front of the hill, amid shells and corallines 
that had been separated from the shaly matrix by the disin- 
tegrating influences of the weather. The organisms lay as 
thickly around me as recent shells and corals on a tropical 
beach. The labors of Murchison had brought me acquainted 
with their forms, and with the uncouth names given them in 
this late age of the world, so many long creations after they 
had been dead and buried, and locked up in rock ; but they 
were new to me in their actually existing state as fossils ; and 
the buoyant delight with which I squatted among them, glass 
in hand, to examine and select, made me smile a moment after, 
when I bethought me that my little boy Bill could have shown 
scarce greater eagerness, when set down, for the first time, in 
his third summer, amid the shells and pebbles of the sea-shore. 
But I daresay most of my readera, if transported for a time to 
the ocean shores of Mars or of Venus, would manifest some 
such eagerness in ascertaining the types in which, in these 
remote planets, the Creator exhibits life. And here, strewed 
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thickly around me, were the sheUs and corals of the Silurian 
ocean, - - an ocean quite as dissimilar in its productions to that 
of the present day, as the oceans of either Mars or Venus. It 
takes a great deal to slacken the zeal of some pursuits. I 
Jiave been told by a relative, now deceased, — a man strongly 
imbued with a taste for natural history, who fought under 
Abercromby in Egypt, — that though the work was rather 
warm oh the day he first leaped ashore on that celebrated 
land, and the beach somewhat cumbered by the slain, he could 
not avoid casting a glance at the white shells which mingled 
with the sand at his feet, to see whether they greatly differed 
from those of his own country ; and that one curious shell, 
which now holds an honored 'place in my small collection, he 
found time to transfer, amid the sharp whizzing of the bullets, 
to his waistcoat pocket. 

I filled a small box with minute shells and corals, — tercbra- 
tulae of some six or eight distinct species, a few leptsenac and 
orthes, a singularly beautiful astrea, figured by Murchison as 
Aitrea anamuy or the pine-apple astrea, several varieties of 
cyathophyllum, and some two or three species of pontes and 
timaria. To some of the corals I found thin mat-like zoophytes 
of the character of fiustne attached ; to others, what seemed 
small serpulse. Out of one mass of shale I disinterred the 
head of a stone lily, — the Cyathocrinites pyriformisj — beauti- 
fully preserved ; in a second mass I found the fully-expanded 
pelvis and arms of a different genus, — the Actinocrinites mo- 
niliformis, — but it fell to pieces ere I could extricate it. I 
was more successful in detaching entire a fine specimen of 
what I find figured by Murchison, though with a doubtful note 
of interrogation attached, as a gorgonia or sea-fan. I found 
much pleanure, too, in acquainting myself, though the speci- 
mens were not particularly fine, with disjointed portions of 
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trilobiteft, — now a head tamed up, — now the caudle portion 
of the shell, exhibiting the inner side and abdominal rim, -^ 
now a few detached joints. In some of the specimens, — inva* 
riably headless ones, — the body seems scarce larger than tha^ 
of a common house-fly. Here, as amid the upper deposits at 
Sedgley, I was struck with the general resemblance of the 
formation to the Carboniferous Limestone : not a few of the 
shells are at least generically similar ; there is the same abun- 
dance of crinoides and festinellae ; and in some localities nearly 
the same profusion of the large and the minuter corals. And 
though thlobites are comparatively rare in the Mountain Lime- 
stone of Britain, I have found in that of Dryden, in the neigh- 
borhood of Edinburgh, the body of at least one trilobite, which 
I could not distinguish from a species of frequent occurrence 
in the Wenlock Limestone, — the Asaphus Caudatus. I may 
remind the reader, in corroboration of the fact, that Buckland, 
in his ** Bridgewater Treatise," figures two decapitated speci- 
mens of this trilobite, one of which was furnished by the Car- 
boniferous Limestone of Northumberland, and the other by the 
Transition Limestone near Leominster. There obtains, how- 
ever, one striking difiference between the more ancient and 
more modem deposits : I have rarely explored richly fossilifer- 
ous beds of the Mountain Limestone, without now and then 
finding the scales of a fish, and now and then the impression 
of some land-plant washed from the shore ; but in the Silurian 
hills of the Dudley coal-field, no trace of the vertebrata has yet 
been found, and no vegetable product of the land. 
• The sun had got far doivn in the west ere I quitted the 
deserted quarry, and took my way towards the distant town, 
not over, but through the hill, by a long gloomy corridor. ] 
had been aware all day, that though apparently much alone, I 
ba^ yet near neighbors : there had been an iir^;ular siicce*- 

8* 
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8;on of doll, half-smothered sounds, from the bowels of the 
earth ; and at times, when in contact with the naked rock, 1 
could feel, as the subterranean thunder pealed through the abyss, 
the solid mass trembling beneath roe. The phenomena were 
those described by Wordsworth, as eliciting, in a scene of deep 
solitude, the mingled astonishment and terror of Peter Bell, — 

** When, to oonftrand liis spiteftil mirth, 
A mnrmnr pent within the earth. 
In the dead earth, beneath the road. 
Sadden arose ! It swept along, 
A muffled noise, a mmbling sound : 
*Twa8 by a troop of miners made, 
Plying with gonpowder their trade. 
Some twenty fkthoms under ground.'* 

I was scarce prepared, however, for excavations of such impos- 
ing extent as the one into which I found the vaulted corridor 
open. It forms a long gallery, extending for hundreds of yards 
on either hand, with an overhanging precipice bare to the hill- 
top leaning perilously over on the one side, and a range of 
supporting buttresses cut out of the living rock, and perfo- 
rated with lofty archways, planting at measured distances their 
strong feet, on the other. Through the openings between the 
buttresses, — long since divested, by a shaggy vegetation, of 
every stiff angularity borrowed from the tool of the miner, — 
the red light of evening was streaming, in well-dcfmed patches, 
on the gray rock and broken floor. Each huge buttress threw 
its broad bar of shadow in the same direction ; and thus the 
gallery, through its entire extent, was barred, zebra-like, with 
alternate belts of sun-light and gloom, — the "ebon and ivory" 
of Sir Wa]ter*s famed description. The rawness of artificial 
excavation has long since disappeared under the slow incrusta- 
tions of myriads of lichens and mosses, — for the quarrier 
seems to hare had done with the place for centuries ; and if 1 
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could have but got rid of the recollection that it had been 
scooped out by handfuLs for a far different purpose than that of 
making a grotto, I would have, deemed it one of the finest 
caverns I ever saw. Immediately beside where the vaulted 
corridor enters the gallery, there is a wide dark chasm in the. 
floor, furnished with a rusty chain-ladder, that gives perilous 
access to the lower workings of the hill. There was not light 
enough this evening to show half-way down ; bat £Bur below, in 
the darkness, I could see the fiery glimmer of a torch reflected 
on a sheet of pitch-black water ; and I afterwards learned that 
a branch of the Dudley and Birmingham Canal, invisible for a 
full mile, has been carried thus far into the bowels of the hilL 
I crossed over the nest-like valley scooped in the summit of the 
eminence, — a picturesque, solitary spot, occupied by a corn- 
field, and feathered all around on the edges with wood ; and 
then crossing a second deep excavation, which, like the gallery 
described, is solely the work of the miner, I struck over a range 
of green fields, pleasantly grouped in the hollow between the 
Wren's-Nest^hill and the Castle-hill of Dudley, and reached 
the town just as the sun was setting. The valleys which inter- 
pose between the three Silurian islets of the Dudley basin are 
also Silurian ; and as they have been hollowed by the denuding 
agencies out of useless beds of shale and mudstone, the miner 
has had no motive to bore into their sides and bottom, or to 
cumber the sur&ce, as in the surrounding coal-fieU, with the 
nuns of the interior ; and so the valleys, with iheir three lovely 
hils, form an oasis in the waste. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dudley ; iigniljjmnt Mtrks of the Mining Town. — Eindly Scoteh Land- 
lady. - Temperance Coffee-hooae. — Little Samuel the Teetotaller. — 
Coriooi Incident. — Anecdote.— The Resuscitated Spinet. — Forbear ■ 
ance ol Jttle Samuel. — Dudley Museum ; singularly rich in Silurian 
Fossils. — MegalidUhy Hibberti. — Fossils from Mount Lebanon ; Tery 
modem compared with those of the Hill of Dudley. — (Geology pecu- 
liarly fitted to rcTolutionize one's Ideas of Modem and Ancient. — Fos- 
sils of extreme Antiquity furnished by a Canadian Township that had 
no name twenty years ago. — Fossils from the Old Egyptian Desert found 
to be comparatively of Yesterday. — Dudley Castle and Castle-bill. — 
Cromwell's Mission. — Castle finds a faithful Chronicler in an old 
Serring-maid. — Her NarratiTC. — CaTes and Fossils of the Castle- 
hill. — EztensiTe EzcaTations. — Superiority of the Natural to the Arti- 
ficial Cavem. — Fossils of the Scottish Grauwacke. — Analogy between 
the Female Lobster and the Trilobite. 

The town of Dudley has been built half on the Silurian 
deposit, half on the coal-field, and is flanked on the one side by 
pleasant fields, traversed by quiet green lanes, and on the other 
by ruinous coal-workings and heaps of rubbish. But as the 
townspeople are not *' lie-wasters," we find, in at least the 
neighborhood of the houses, the rubbish heaps intersected with 
innumerable rude fences, and covered by a rank vegetation. 
The mechanics of the place have cultivated without levelling 
them, so that for acres together they present the phenomenon 
of a cockling sea of gardens, — a rural Bay of Biscay agitated 
by the ground-swell, — with rows of cabbages and beds of carrots 
riding on the tops of huge waves, and gooseberry and curmnt 
bushes sheltering in deep troughs and hollows. I marked, as 
I passed thiou|-h the streets, several significant traits of the 
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mining towi : one of the signboards, bearing the figure of a 
brawny half-naked man, armed with a short pick, and coiled up 
like an Andre Ferrara broadsword in a peck basket, indicates 
the inn of the '' Jolly Miner ; " the hardware shops exhibit in 
their windows rows of Davy's safety lamps, and vast piles of 
mining tools; and the footways show their sprinkling of ragged- 
looking men, attired in short jackets and trousers of undyed 
plaiding, sorely besmutted by the soil of an undeiground occu- 
pation. In some instances, the lamp still sticking in the cap, 
and the dazzled expression of countenance, as if the eye had 
not yet accommodated itself to the light, indicate the close 
proximity of the subterranean workings. I dropped into a 
respectable-looking tavern to order a chop and a glass of ale, 
and mark, meanwhile, whether it was such a place as I might 
convert into a home for a few days with any reasonable pros- 
pect of comfort But I found it by much too favorite a resort 
of the miners, and that, whether they agreed or disputed, they 
were a noisy generation over their ale. The landlady, a kindly, 
portly dame, considerably turned of fifty, was a Scotchwoman, 
a native of Airdrie, who had long ago married an Englishman 
in her own country, and had now been settled in Dudley for 
more than thirty years. My northern accent seemed to bespeak 
her favor ; and taking it for granted that I had come into Eng« 
land in quest of employment, but had not yet been successful 
in procuring any, she began to speak comfort to my dejection, 
by assuring me that mtr country folk in that part of the world 
were much respected, and rose always, if they had but char 
acter, into places of trust. I had borne with me, on my homely 
suit of russet, palpable marks of my labors at Sedgley and the 
Wren*s Nest, and looked, I daresay, rather geological than 
genteel. Character and scholarship, said the landlady, drawing 
her inference, were just everything in that neighborhood. Most 
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of the Scotch people who came the way, however poor, had 
both ; and so, while the Irish always remained drudges, and 
were regarded with great jealousy by the laboring English, the 
Scotch became overseers and book-keepers, sometimes even 
partners in lucrative works, and were usually well liked and 
looked up to. I could fain have taken up my abode at the 
friendly Scotchwoman's; but the miners in a neighboring 
apartment were becoming every moment more noisy; and 
when they began to strike the table with their fists till the 
glasses danced and rung, I got up, and, taking leave of my 
countrywoman, sallied into the street. 

After sauntering about the town for half an hour, I found in 
one of the lanes a small temperance coffee-house, with an air 
of quiet sobriety about it that at once recommended it to my 
favor. Finding that most of the customers of the place went 
into the kitchen to luxuriate over their coffee in front of the 
fire, I too went into the kitchen, and took my seat on a long 
wooden settle, with tall upright back and arms, that stretched 
along the side of the apartment, on the clean red tiles. The 
English are by much a franker people than the Scotch, — less 
curious to know who the stranger may be who addresses them, 
and more ready to tell what they themselves are, and what 
they are doing and thinking ; and I soon found I could get as 
much conversation as I wished. The landlady's youngest son, 
a smart little fellow in his ninth year, was, I discovered, a stem 
teetotaller. He had been shortly before at a temperance meet- 
ing, and had been set up to make a speech, in which he had 
acquitted himself to the admiration of all. He had been a 
teetotaller for about nine years, he said, and his father was a 
teetotaller too, and his mother, and brother and sisters, were 
all teetotallers ; and he knew men, he added, who, before 
taking the pledge, had worn ragged clothes, and shoes without 
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•oles, who, on becoming teetotallers, had improved into |: ntle- 
men. He was now engaged in making a second speech, which 
was, however, like a good many other second speeches pro- 
duced in such circumstances, very much an echo of the first ; 
and every one who dropped in this evening, whether to vidit 
the landlady and her daughters, or to drink coffee, was sure to 
question little Samuel regarding the progress of his speech. 
To some of the querists Samuel replied with great deference 
and respect; to some with no deference or respect at all. 
Condition or appearance seemed to exert as little influence 
over the mind of the magnanimous speech-maker as over that 
of the eccentric clergyman in iHi, JPitzadam's Worlds who paid 
to robust health the honor so usually paid to rank and title, and 
looked down as contemptuously on a broken constitution' as 
most other people do on dilapidated means. But Samuel had 
quite a different standard of excellence from that of the eccen- 
tric clergyman. He had, I found, no respect save for pledged 
teetotalism; and no words to bestow on drinkers of strong 
drink, however moderate in their potations. All mankind 
consisted, with Samuel, of but two classes, — drunkards and 
teetotallers. Two young ladies, d&ughters of the supervisor 
of the district, came in, and asked him how he was getting on 
with his speech ; but Samuel deigned them no reply. " You 
were rude to the young ladies, Samuel," said his mother when 
they had quitted the room ; " why did you not give them an 
answer to Iheir question ?" — " They drink," replied the laconic 
Samuel. — " Drink ! " exclaimed his mother, — " Drink ! — the 
young ladies ! " — " Yes, drink," reiterated Samuel ; " the) have 
not taken the pledge." 

I found a curious incident which had just occurred in the 
neighborhood forming the main topic of conversation, — exacdy 
such a story as Crabbe would have chosen f r the basis of a 
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descriptiye poem. A leaden pipe had been stolen a few even 
ings before from one of the town churches : it was a long, 
ponderous piece of metal ; and the thieves, instead of carrying, 
had dragged it along, leaving behind them, as they went, a 
significant trail on grass and gravel, which had been traced on 
the morrow by the sexton to the house of an elderly couple, in 
what, for their condition, were deemed snug circumstances, and 
who for full thirty yean had borne a fair character in the place. 
There lived with them two grown-up sons, and they also bore 
fair characters. A brief search, however, revealed part of the 
missing lead ; a still further search laid open a vast mine of 
purloined movables of every description. Every tile in the 
back court, every square yard in the garden, every board in the 
house-floor, covered its stolen article ; — kitchen utensils and 
fire-irons, smiths^ and miners^ tools, sets of weights from the 
market-place, pieces of hardware goods from the shops, garden 
railings, sewerage grates, house-spouts, — all sorts of things 
useful and useless to the purloiners, — some of them missed but 
yesterday, some of them abstracted years before, — were found 
heaped up together, in this strange jay's nest. Two-thirds of 
the people of Dudley had gone out to mark the progress of 
discovery; and as the police furrowed the garden, or trenched 
up the floor, there were few among the numerous spectators 
who were not able to detect in the mass some piece of their 
own property. I saw the seventh cart-load brought this even- 
ing to the police-office ; an4 every fresh visiter to the cofl^ee- 
house carried with him the intelligence of further discoveries. 
The unhappy old man, who had become so sudden a bankrupt 
in reputation when no one had doubted his solvency, and the 
two sons whom he had trained so ill, had been sent oflT to 
Gloucester jail the evening before, to abide their trial at the 
ensuing assizes. I was reminded, by the incident, of an occur- 
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rence which took place some time in the last age in a rural dis- 
trict in the far north. A parish smith had lived and died with 
an unsuspected character, and the population of half the coun- 
try-side gathered to his funeral. There had been,, however, a 
vast deal of petty pilfering in his time. Plough and harrow 
irons were continually disappearing from the fields and stead- 
ings of the farmers, his nearer neighbors ; not a piece of hem- 
mounting or trace-chain, not a* cart-axle or wheel-rim, was 
secure ; but no one had ever thought of implicating the smith. 
Directly opposite his door there stood a wall of loose, unce- 
mented stones, against which a party of the farmers who had 
come to the burial were leaning, until the coipse should be 
brought out. The coffin was already in the passage; the 
farmers were raising their shoulders from the wall, to take 
their places beside it ; in ten minutes more the smith would 
have been put under the ground with a fair character ; when, 
lo ! the frail masonry behind suddenly gave way ; the clank of 
metal was heard to mingle with the dull rumble of the stones ; 
and there, amid the rubbish, palpable as the coffin on the oppo- 
site "^ide of the road, lay, in a scattered heap, the stolen imple- 
ments so mysteriously abstracted from the farmers. The awe- 
struck men must have buried the poor smith with feelings 
which bore reference to both worlds, and which a poet such as 
Wordsworth would perhaps know how to describe. 

My landlady's eldest son, a lad of nineteen, indulged a 
strong predilection for music, which, shortly prior to the date 
of my visit, had received some encouragement, in his appoint- 
ment as organist in one of the town churches. At a consider- 
able expense of patient ingenuity, he had fitted up an old 
spinet, until it awoke into life, in these latter days of Collards 
and Broad woods, the identical instrument it had been a cen- 
tury before. He had succeeded, too, in acquiring no imper- 

9 
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feet mastery over it; and so, by a series of chances all very 
much out of the reach of calculation, I, who till now had never 
seen but dead spinets, — rickety things of chopped wainscot, 
lying in waste garrets from the days of the grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers of genteel families, — was enabled to culti- 
vate acquaintance with the capabilities of a lesuscitated spinet, 
vocal and all alive. It gave me the idea, when at its best, of a 
box full of Jew's harps, all twanging away at the full extent of 
their compass, and to the best of their ability. The spirit of 
the musician, however, made such amends for the defects of 
his instrument, that his evening performances, carried on when 
his labors for the day had closed, were exceedingly popular in 
the neighborhood : the rude miner paused under the windows 
to listen; and groups of visiters, mostly young girls, came 
dropping in every night to enjoy the nice fresh melodies brought 
out of the old musty spinet Lovers of the fine arts draw 
naturally together ; and one of the most frequent guests of the 
coffee-house was an intelligent country artist, with whom I had 
scraped acquaintance, and had some amusing conversation. 
With little Samuel the speech-maker I succeeded in forming a 
friendship of the superlative type ; though, strange to relate, it 
must be to this day a profound mystery to Samuel whether his 
fidus Achate* the Scotchman be a drinker of strong drink or 
a teetotaller. Alas for even teetotalised himian nature, when 
placed in trying circumstances! Samuel and I had a good 
many cups of coffee together, and several glasses of Sampson, 
— a palatable Dudley beverage, compounded of eggs, milk, 
and spicery; and as on these occasions a few well-directed 
coppers enabled him to drive hard bargains with his mother for 
his share of the tipple, he was content to convert in my behalf 
the all-important question of the pledge into a moot-point of no 
particHbur concernment. I i^iforti;pately left Dudley ere he 
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had an oj^rtunity presented him of delivering his second 
speech. But he entertained, he assured me, no fears for the 
result. It was well known in the place, he said, that he was 
to speak at the first temperance meeting; there were large 
expectations formed, so the audience could not he other than 
very numerous and attentive ; and he was quite satisfied he 
had something wordi while to give them. My friend Samuel 
hore a good deal of healthy precocity ahout him. It would be, 
of course, consummately absurd to found aught on a single in- 
stance ; but it has been so often remarked that English chil- 
dren of die lively t3rpe develop into cleverness earlier than the 
Scotch, that the observation has, in all likelihood, some found- 
ation in reality. I find, too, from the experiments of Professor 
Forbes, of Edinburgh, that the English lad in his sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth years, possesses more bodily 
strength than the Scot of the same years and standing, and 
that it is not until their nineteenth year that the young men 
of both countries meet on a footing of equality. And it seems 
not irrational to infer, that the earlier development of body in 
the case of the embryo Englishman should be accompanied by 
a corresponding development of mind also, — that his school 
exercises should be better dian those of the contemporary Scot, 
and his amateur verses rather more charged with meaning, and 
more smoothly rounded. 

Dudley has its (Geological Museum, — small, but very valu- 
able in some departments, and well arranged generally. Its 
Silurian organisms are by &r the finest I ever saw. No sum 
of money would enable tlie fossil collector to complete such a 
set It contains original specimens of the trilobite fiimily, of 
which, in other museums, even the British, one finds but the 
casts. Nor can anything be more beautiful than its groups 
of delicately relieved crinoidea of all the difierent Silurian 
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genera, — some ol them in scarce less perfect keeping than 
Mdien they spread out their many-jointed arms in quest of 
prey amid the anci3nt seas. It contains, however, none of the 
yertebral remains furnished by the celebrated bone-bed of the 
Upper Ludlow rocks, nor any of the ichthyolitic fragments 
found still l6wer down ; though, of course, one misses them 
all the more from the completeness of the collection in con- 
temporary organisms; and its group of Old Red Sandstone 
fossib serves but to contrast the organic poverty of this system 
in its development in England, with the vast fossil riches which 
it exhibits in our northern division of the island. The neigh- 
boring coal-field I found well represented by a series of plants 
and ichthyolites ; and I had much pleasure in examining, 
among the latter, one of the best preserved specimens of Mega- 
lichthys yet found, — a specimen disinterred some years ago 
from out an ironstone bed near Walsall, known to the miners 
as the " gubbin iron." The head is in a remarkably fine state 
of keeping : the strong enamelled plates, resembling pieces of 
japanned mail, occupy their original places ; they close round 
the snout as if tightly riveted down, and lie nicely inlaid in 
patterns of great regularity on the broad forehead ; the surface 
of each is finely punctulated, as if by an exceedingly minute 
needle ; most of them bear, amid the smaller markings, eyelet- 
like indentations of larger size, ranged in lines, as if they had 
been half-perforated for ornament by a tin-worker's punch ; and 
the tout ensemble is that of the head of some formidable reptile 
encased in armor of proof: though, firom the brightly burnished 
surface of the plates, the armature resembles rather that of 
some of the more brilliant insects, than that common to fishes 
or reptiles. The occipital covering of the crocodile is perhaps 
more than equally strong, but it lacks the glossy japan, and 
di6 tilt-yard cast, if I may so speak, of the many-jointi>d head- 
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piece of the Megalichtkys. The occipital plates descend do 
lower than the nape, where they join on to thickly-set r^uiges 
of glittering quadremgular scales of considerable size and great 
thickness, that gradually diminish, and become more angular 
as they approach the tail. The fins are unluckily not indi- 
cated in the specimen. In all fossil fish, of at least the Sec- 
ondary and FaliBozoic formations, the coloring depends on the 
character of the deposits in which they have lain entombed. 1 
have seen scales and plates of the Megaltchthys, in some in- 
stances of a sienna yellow, in some of a warm chestnut brown ; 
but the finer specimens are invariably of a glossy black. The 
Dudley MegaUdUhys, and a Megalkhihys in the possession of 
Dr. John Fleming, which, though greatly k^s entire, is valua- 
ble, from exhibiting the vertebral column of the animal, are 
both knights in black armor.'^' 

* This andent fish was at one time eonfoonded with its contemporary, 
the Holoptychius Hibberti. A jaw of the hitter animal, with its slim 
ichthyolite teeth bristling around its huge reptile tusks, may be seen 
figured as that of Megalichthys, in the singularly interesting Memoir of 
Dr. Hibbert on the Limestone of Burdie House , and we find single teeth 
similarly misawsigned in some other geological works of credit But no 
two iohthyolites in the geologic scale in reality lees resemble each other 
than these two fish of the Coal Measures. The MegalicfUhys, firom head 
to tail, was splendent with polished enamel ; the Holoptychiui was, on 
the oontrary, a dull-coated fish. The Megalichthys rarely exceeded fimr 
fbet in length, and commonly fell short of three ; the Holoptychiui was 
one of the most gigantic of the ganoids : some individuals, judging from 
the fragments, must, like the great basking shark of the northern seas, 
have exceeded thirty feet in length. The scales of the Mtgalichthys are 
smooth, quadrangular, and of great thickness, but rarely exceed an inch, 
or three quarters of an inch, across ; those of the Holoptychius are thin^ 
nearly circular in form, thickly ridged on the upper surfiice, and vary 
from an inch to more than five inches in diameter. The head of the 
Megalichthyi was covered, as has been shown, with brightly-japanned 
plates ; that of the Holoptychius^ with plates thickly fretted on the sur 
thee, like pieces if shagreen, only the toberotes are more oonfloent, tad 

9* 
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Among the donations to the Dudley Moseiun, illiistimti?e of 
the geology of foreign parts, I saw aa interesting group of 
finely-preserved fossil fish from Mount Lebanon, — a very an- 
oient mountain, in its rsuation po human history, compared with 
the Castle-hill of Dudley (which, however, begins to loom 
darkly through the haae of the monkish annalists as early as 
the year 700, when Dud the Saxon built a stronghold on its 
summit), but an exceedingly recent hill in its relation to the 
geologic eras. The geologist, in estimating the respective ages 
of the two eminences, places the hill with the modem history 
immensely in advance of the hill with the ancient one. The 
fish dug out of the sides of Lebanon, some five or six thousand 
feet over the level of the sea, are all fish of the modem type, 
with homy scales and bony skeletons ; and they cannot belong 

lie nnged in irregular ridges. It may be mentioned in the passing, that 
the Holoptychiut of the Coal Measures, if there be value in the distin- 
golfhing characteristics of Owen, — and great value there certainly is, — 
was not even generically related to the Holoptychius of the Old Red Sand- 
stone. The reptile teeth of the Old Red Holoptychius are of bone, marked 
by the true dendrodio character of the genus, and so thickly cancellated 
towards the base, as to resemble, in the cross section, pieces of open lace- 
work. The reptile teeth of the Holoptychius Hibberti, on the contrary, 
are of ivory, presenting towards the point, where the surface is smooth 
and unftirrowed, the common tubular, radiating character of that sub- 
stance, and exhibiting towards the base, where the Gothio-like rodding is 
displayed, a strange intricacy of pattern, that becomes more involved as 
we cut lower down, till what in the middle section resembles the plait- 
ing of a ruff seen in profile, is found to resemble, immediately over the 
line where the base rests on the jaw, the labyrinthine complexity of a 
Runic knot The scales of the creatures, too, are very dissimilar in their 
microscopic structure, though both po sses s in common ridged surfaces, — 
the only point of resemblance fh>m which their generic identity has been 
inferred. Even the internal structure of their occipital phitcs is wholly 
different So fitr as is yet known, the Coal Measures contain no Holopty- 
chius ^fcin to the dendi4 lie genus of thai name so abundant in the Old 
Bsd SandstooSb 
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to a remoter period, Agassiz tells us, than the times of the 
Chalk. Fish were an ancient well-established order in these 
compamtirely recent days of the Cretaceous system ; whereas 
their old Placoid predecessors, contemporary with the Crustacea 
braektpoda of the Hill of Dudley, seem but to have just started 
into being at the earlier time, as the first-bom of their race, 
and must have been regarded as mere upstart novelties among 
the old plebeian crustaceans and molluscs they had come to 
govern. The trilobites of Dudley are some four or five crea- 
tions deeper in the bygone eternity, if I may so speak, than the 
cydoids and etenoids of Lebanon. I was a good deal struck, 
shortly before leaving home, by this curious transposition of 
idea which Geology in such cases is suited . to accomplish. I 
found waiting my inspection, one morning in the house-lobby, 
a box and basket, both filled with fossils. Those in the basket, 
which had been kindly sent me by Dr. John Wilson, of Bom- 
bay, consisted of ichthyolites and shelb from the Holy Land, 
and fossil wood from the old £g3rptian desert ; while those in 
the box, which had been obligingly transmitted me by Dr. 
James Wilson, of Upper Canada, — a gentleman who, amid the 
wild backwoods, with none to assist, and few to sjrmpathize, 
has cultivated a close acquaintance with science for its own 
sake, — luid been collected in the modem township of Fkken- 
ham, not &r from the banks of the Ottawa. The fossil wood 
of the old desert — unequivocally dicotyledonous, of the oak 
or mahogany stracture — could not, I found, be older than the 
Tertiary period ; the fish and shells of Palestine, like those of 
the Dudley Museum, belong apparently to the times of the 
Ch'^k ; but the organisms of the modem township, that had no 
name twenty years ago, boasted an incomparably higher an- 
tiquity : they consisted of corals, Crustacea, and cephalopoda, 
from the Lower Silurians. 
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No one who visits Dudley shoald omit seeing its castle and 
castle-hill. The castle, a fine old rain of the true English 
type, with moat, court and keep, dungeon ahd treble gateway, 
chapel, guard-room and hall, resembles in extent rather a 
ruinous village than a single building ; while the hill on which 
it stands fohns, we find, a picturesquely wooded eminence, 
seamed w^th rough, bosky ravines, and bored deep with gloomy 
chasms, tljkt were excavated centuries ago as limestone quar- 
ries. Bui their lime has been long since exhausted^ and the 
miner now plies his labors unseen, though not unheard, deep 
amid the bowels of the mountain. The visiter may hear, in 
recesses the most recluse and solitary, the frequent rumble of 
his subterraneous thunder, and see the aspen trembling in the 
calm, under the influence of the earthquake-like tremor com- 
municated to it from beneath. 

The old keep, by much the strongest and most ancient por- 
tion of the building, rises on the highest part of the eminence, 
and commands the town below, part of which lies grouped 
around the hill-foot, almost within pistol-shot of the walls. In 
the olden time, this fortress occupied the centre of an extensive 
woodland district, and was known as the " Castle of the 
Woods." It had some rather high-handed masters in its day, 
— among the rest, the stern Leofric, husband of the Lady 
Grodiva, so celebrated in chronicle and song for her ride through 
Coventry. Even as late as the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 
a lord of Dudley, at feud with a neighboring proprietor, ances- 
tor of the well-known Lord Lyttleton, issued from the triple 
gateway, " having," says a local historian of the time, '* one 
hundred and forty persons with him, weaponed, some with 
bows and shbfies of arrows, some with forest-bills and staves, 
and came to Mr. Lyttleton's lands at Prestwood and Ashwood ; 
and out of Ashwood he took three hundred and forty-one 
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sheep, and gttised some of his company drive them towards 
Dudley ; and therewith not satisfied, he entered also into the 
enclo^ grounds at Prestwood, and there, with great vio- 
lence, chased fourteen kyne, one bull, and eight fat oxen, and 
brought them to Dudley Castle, and kept them within the 
walls of the castle ; and part of the said cattle and sheep he 
did kill and eat, and part he sent to Coventry, guarded by sixty 
men strongly armed with bows and arrows, caly vers, and forest- 
btUs, there to be soldv" Somewhat rough doings these, and 
rather of a Scotch than an English type : they remind one of a 
Highland creach of the days of Rob Roy. England, however, 
had a boy bom to it twenty years after the event, who put an 
e&ctual stop to all such acts of lordly aggression for the 
future ; and the keep of Dudley Castle shows how. Two of 
its rock-like towers, with their connecting curtain, remain 
scarce less entire than in the days of Dud or of Leofric ; but 
the other two have disappeared, all save their foundations, and 
there have been thirty-two-pound shot dug out from among the 
ruins, that in some sort apologize for their absence. The iron 
hand of Cromwell fell heavy on the Castle of the Woods, — a 
hand, of which it may be said, as Barbour says of the gaunt- 
leted hand of the Bruce, that 

" Where it strook with even stroke. 
Nothing mocht against it stand ;" 

and sheep and cattle have been tolerably safe in the neighbor- 
hood ever since. It was a breezy, sunshiny day on which I 
climbed the hill to the old keep, nlong a steep paved roadway 
o'ershaded by wood. In the court behind, — a level space 
some two or three acres in extent, flanked on the one side by 
the castle buildings, and on the other by a gray battlemented 
wall, — I ^)und a company of the embodied pensionera going 
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through theii exercises, in their uniforms <^ red and bine. 
Most of thei i — old, gray-headed yeterans, with medals dan- 
gling at their breasts, and considerably stiffened by years — 
seemed to perform their work with the leisurely air of men 
quite aware that it was not of the greatest possible importance* 
The broken ruins lay around them, rough with the scars of 
conflict and conflagration ; and the old time-worn fortress har- 
nonized well with the old time-worn soldiery. 

It must be a dull imagination that a scene so imposing as 
that presented by the old castle does not set in motion : its 
gloomy Taults and vast halls, — its huge kitchen and roomy 
chapel, — its deep fosse and tall rampart, — its strong portcul- 
lised gateway and battered keep, — are all suggestive of the 
past, — of many a picturesque group of human creatures, 
impressed, like the building in which they fed and fought, 
worshipped and made merry, with the character of a bygone 
age. The deserted apartments, as one saunters through them, 
become crowded with life ; the gray, cold, evanished centuries 
assume warmth and color. In Dudley, however, the imagina- 
tion receives more help in its restorations than in most other 
ruins in a state of equal dilapidation. The building owes 
much to a garrulous serving-maid, that followed her mistress, 
about a hundred and twenty yeara ago, to one of its high festi- 
vals, — a vast deal more, at least, than to all the great lords 
and ladies that ever shared in its hospitality. The grand- 
mother of that Mrs. Sherwood of whom, I daresay, most of my 
readera retain some recollection since their good-boy or good- 
girl days, as a pleasing writer for the young, was a ladies' 
maid, some time early in the last century, in a family of dis- 
tinction that used to visit at the castle ; and the authoress has 
embodied in her writings ere of her grandmother's descriptions 
of its vanished glories, as communicated to her by the okl 
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woman many yean after. I mnst gire, by way cl specimen, a 
few characteristic snatches of her story, — a story which will 
scarce fail to recall to the learned in romance the picturesque 
narmtires of Mrs. Ratclifie's garrulous housekeepers, or the 
lengthened anecdotes of the communicative Annette. 

*' I was delighted,*' sa3rs the old serving-maid, ** when it was 
told me that I was to accompany my lady and a friend of hers 
to the castle, in order that I might be at hand to wait on them 
next morning; for they were to stay at the castle all night. 
So we set out in the coach, the two ladies bemg seated in front, 
and myself with my back to the horses ; and it was quite dark 
when we arrived at the foot of the castle-hill, for it was the 
dead of winter, and the snow lay on the ground. However, 
there were lamps fixed upon the trees, all along the private 
road up to the castle ; and there were lights upon the towers, 
which «rhone as beacons far and near ; for it was a great day 
at the castle. The horses, though we had four, had hard 
work to drag us up the snowy path. However, we got up in 
time ; and, passing under the gateway, we found ourselves in 
the court-yard. But oh, how different did it then show to 
vrbxit it does now, being littered with splendid equipages, and 
sounding with the rattling of wheels and the voices of coach- 
men and grooms calling to each other, and blfizing with lights 
.^m almost every window ! and the sound of merry voices, and 
of harps and viols, issued from every doorway. At length, ' 
having drawn up to the steps of the portico, my ladies were 
handed out by a young gentleman wearing an embroidered 
waistcoat with deep pockets, and a bag-wig and sword ; and I 
was driven to another door, where I was helped out by a foot- 
boy, who showed me the way to the housekeeper's room." 
The serving-maid then goes on to describe the interior. She 
saw on the dark wainscoting hard, stiff paintings, in faded 
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colon, of antiquely-diessed dames, and knights in armor; boi 
the housemaid, she said, could tell her nothing of their history. 
Some of the rooms were hung with tapestry ; some with tar- 
nished paper that looked like cut velvet. The housekeeper 
was an old, bustling dame, " with a huge bunch of keys hang- 
ing to her girdle by a strong chain of steel." *.* There was not 
a window which was sashed, but all were casemented in stone 
frames, many of the panes being of colored glass ; and there 
was scarce one chamber on the same level with another, but 
there was a step to go up or a step to go down to each : the 
chimney-pieces of carved wood or stone were so hig^, that I 
could hardly reach to the mantel-shelves when standing on 
tiptoe ; and instead of grates, such as we have now, there were 
mostly dogs upon the hearths. The chairs were of such a size, 
that two of the present sort would stand in the room of one ; 
and the doors, though very thick and substantial, were each an 
inch or two from the floor, so that the wind whistled all along 
the passages, rattling and shaking the casements, and often 
making a sort of wild and mournful melody." 

The great hall which constituted the grand centre of the fes- 
tivities of this evening now forms one of the most dilapidated 
portions of the ruin. The front walls have fallen so low that 
we can barely trace their foundations, and a rank vegetation 
waves over the floor. I think it is Macculloch who says, that 
full one-half the ancient strongholds of our Scotch Highlands 
thrown together into a heap would be found scarce equal in the 
agg'^gA^ to a single Elnglish castle of the more magnificent 
type ; and certainly enough remains of the great hall here, 
broken as it is, to illustrate, and in some degree corroborate the 
remark, disparaging to the Highlands as it may seem. We 
can still ascertain that this single room measured seventy-five 
feet in length by fifty-six feet in breadth, — a space considcra- 
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Uy more than equal in area to most of oar mirdi-coantTy for* 
talices. It was remarkable at one time for containing, says 
Dr. Plott, an oak table, composed of a single plaxdc, three feet 
in bieadth, that extended from end' to end of the apartment. 
The great hall most have presented a gay scene when seen 
by the grandmother of Mrs. Sherwood. " Three doors opened 
into it from the gallery above. At one of these,'* says the 
garrulous old woman, ^ all the servant-maids were standing, 
and I took my place among them. I can hardly tell how to 
describe this hall to you, unless by saying that the roof was 
arched or groined, not unlike that of some ancient church 
which you may have seen ; and it had lai^ and lofty win- 
dows, painted and carved in the fisishion called Qothic. It was 
illuminated with many candles, in sconces <^ brass hanging 
from the ceiling ; and erery comer of it, wide as it was, was 
bright as the day. There was a gaHery at the frurtl)pr end of 
it, filled with musicians; and the first and foremost among 
them was an old harper from Wales, who used, in those days, 
to travel the country with his harp on his back, ever presenting 
himself at the doors of the houses where feasts and merry- 
makings might be expected. The dresses of the time were yery 
splendid ; the ladies shone with glossy silks and jewels, and 
the gentlemen with embroidery and gold and silver lace ; and 
I have still before me the figures <^ that gay and distingoidied 
company, for it consisted of the noble of the land, with their 
families. It may be fiincy ; but I do not think I ever in these 
days see fkces so fair as some of those which shone that night 
in the old castle-halL" Such were some of the reminiscences 
of the ancient servingHnaid* A few years after the merry* 
making which she records, the castle was deserted by the 
inmates for a more modem building; and in 1760 it was 
reduced by fire to a Uaokened group of skeleton walls. A 

10 
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gang of coinexB were suspected at the time of haiboring among 
its coQcealmente ; and the conflagiation is said to have been 
the work of an incendiary connected with the gang. An unfin- 
ished stanza, spelt amiss, and carved mdely on one of the soft 
sandstone lintels, used to be pointed out as the work of the 
felon; but, though distinctly legible till within the ast few 
years, it can now be pointed out no longer : — 

« Water went round it, to garde it from the Fooe . 
The fire ehall bam it " 

Can the reader complete the couplet ? If not, he may be per- 
haps apt to suspect the man who first filled up the gap with 
sense and rhyme as the original author, and, of course, the 
incendiary. But though every boy and girl in Dudley has 
learned to add the missing portion, no one seems to know who 
the individual was who supplied it first 

" Water went round it, to garde it from the Fooe : 
The fire shall bom it, and lay iU tower t low.** 

Some of the dells and caverns of the castle-hill I found 
exceedingly picturesque. Its limestone is extensively employed 
in the smelting furnaces as a flux. Every ton of clay ironstone 
must be mixed up with half a ton of lime, to facilitate the 
sepamtion of the metal from the argillaceous dross ; end so, 
from the earliest beginnings of the iron-trade, the work of 
excavation has been going on in the Hill of Dudley. The first 
smelter who dug up a barrowful of ironstone to make a sword 
must have come to the hill for half a barrowful of lime, to mix 
up with the brown mass, ere he committed it to the fire. And 
so some of the caverns are very vast, and, for caverns of man's 
making, very old ; and some of the open dells, deserted by the 
quarrier for centuries, bear amid their precipices trees of large 
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tise, and hare long nnee lost ererj nttik of the tool. The 
recesses of the hill, like Aose of the Wren's Nest, are threaded 
by a subterranean canal, ¥^ch, in passing under the exca- 
vation oi an ancient quarry, opens to the lijght ; and so in a 
thiddy-wooded walk, profoundly solitary, when , one is least 
thinking of the possibility of such a thing, one comes full upon 
a wide and very deep chasm overhung by trees, the bottom of 
which is occupied by a dark basin, crowded with boats. We 
may mark the boatmen emei^ng from out the darkness by 
one cavern, and reentering it by another. They see the sun, 
and the sky, and the green trees, far above^ but nothing vnthin 
reach save rough rocks and muddy water ; and if they do not 
think, as they pass, of human life, bounded by the darknesi of 
the two eternities, with no lack of the gloomy and the turbid 
in closest contact, but with what the heart most desires hung 
too high for the hand to grasp, it is not because thercf are no 
such analogies furnished by the brief passage through, but 
merely because they have failed to discover them. 

A little further on there may be found a grand though some- 
what sombre cavern, which, had it come direct fiom the hand 
of nature, I would have perhaps deemed one of the most 
remarkable 1 ever explored. We enter a long narrow dell, 
wooded atop, like all the others, with an overhanging precipice 
rising tall on the one side, and the strata sloping off on the 
other in a continuous plane, like the face of a rampart. Nor 
is this sloping wall devoid of its 'characteristic* sculpturings. 
We find it fretted with shells and corals, and well-marked 
heads and joints of the Calymene BbimenbackU^ so abundant an 
organism in these rocks as to be familiarly known as the Dud- 
ley trilobite. I scarce know on what principle It should have 
occurred ; but certainly never before, even when considerably 
less ftuniliar with the wonders of Geology, was I so impressed 
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by the appeaxance ot marine tomUB in an inland disttiet, at 
among these wooded aditudes. Perhaps the peculiarity of 
their setting, if I may so speak, by hei^tening the contiast 
between their present circumstances and their original habitat, 
gave increased effect to their appeab to the imagination. The 
green ocean depths in which they must have lived and died 
associate strangely in the mind with^he forest retreats, a full 
hundred miles from* the sea-ehore, in which their remains now 
lie deposited. Taken with their accompaniments, they serve 
to remind, one of that style of artificial grotto-work in which 
corals and shells are made to mingle with flowers and mosses. 
The massy cyathophyllum sticks out of the sides of gmy lich- 
ened roclcs, enclasped by sprigs of ivy, or overhung by twigs 
of thorn and hazel ; deep-sea terebratuls project in bold relief 
from amid patches of the delicate wood sorel ; here a macerated 
oak-leaf, with all its skeleton fibres open as a net, lies glued by 
the damps beside some still more delicately reticulated festi- 
nella; there a tuft of graceful harebells projects over some 
prostrate orthoceratite ; yonder there peeps out from amid a 
drapery of green liver-wort, like a heraldic helmet from the 
mantling, the armed head of some mailed trilobite : the deep- 
sea productions of the most ancient of creations lie grouped, as 
with an eye to artbtic efiect, amid the floral productions of our 
own times. At the further end of this retired dell, so full of 
interest to the geologist,' we see, where the rock closes, two 
dark openings separated by a rude limestone column. One of 
these forms a sort of window to the cavern within, so exceed- 
ingly lofty in the sill as to be inaccessible to the explorer ; 
through the other we descend along a damp, mouldy path, and 
reach the twilight bank of a canal, which stretches away into 
the darkness between two gloomy walls of rock of vast height, 
connected half-way up, — as flooring-beams connect the walls 
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of a skeletfm building, — by a lange of what seems rafters of 
rock. The cavera had oDce an upper story, — a working sep* 
arated from the working below by a thin sloping floor ; and 
these stone rafters are remains of the floor, left as a sort of 
reclining bnttresses, to ^support the walls. They form one oi 
the most picturesque features of the cavern, straddling over- 
head from side to side, and receding in the more than twilight 
gloom of the place, each succeeding rafter dimmer and more 
dim, in proportion to its distance from the two openings, till 
the last becomes so indistinctly visible, that if but a cloud pass 
over the sun, it disappears. A rustic bridge leads across the 
canal; but we can see only the one end of it, — the other is 
lost in the blackness; the walb and floor are green with 
mould ; the dark water seems a sullen river of pitch : we may 
occasionally mark tbe surface dimpled by the track of a newt, 
or a toad puffing itself up, as if it fed on vapor, on the damp 
earthy edge ; but other inhabitants the cavern has none. I 
bethought me of the wild description of Kirke White : — 

** And as she entered the cavern wide. 

The moonbeam gleamed pale, 
And she saw a snake on the craggy rook, — 

It olung by its slimy taiL 
Her foot it slipped, and she stood aghast. 

For she trod on a bloated toad." 

Solitary as the place usually is, it presented a sii^^rly ani- 
mated appearance six years ago, when it was visited by the 
members of the British Association, and converted by Sir 
Roderick Murchison into a geological lecture-room. He dis- 
coursed of rocks and fossils in the boweb of the hill, with the 
ponderous strata piled high on every side, like courses of Cy- 
clopean masonry, and the stony forms of the dead existing by 
millions around him. 

10* 
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But, after al^ llute wn no CBram Uka Ihote of iMitim*ii 
maldng: diay speak to the imagination in a bolder and freer 
etyle than any mere exeatation of die qoarrier, however hoge ; 
and we findy in conaeqnence, that dwy hairs almost always 
engaged tradition in their behalfl T£ere hangs abont them 
some old legend <tf speetnl shapes seen flitting across die twi- 
ll^ Testibale; or of ancient bearded men, not of diis world, 
standing, porter4ike, beside the door; or of somnolent giants 
reposing moodily in die interior; or of over-bold e]q^orer8, nAo 
wandered so deep into dieir recesses diat dwy never again 
retomed to die light of day. I bedioagfat me, vriien in Sir 
Boderick's lectiue-reom, of one ct die &verite haonts ct my 
boyhood, — a solitary cave, ever resoonding to die dash of the 
billows, — and felt its superiority. Hollowed of old by the 
waves ct an nnfieqnented shore, just above the reach of the 
existing tide-line, — its gray roof brisding with stalactites, its 
gray floor knobbed with stalagmite, — fall of all manner of 
fimtastic dependencies from the top and sides, — with here 
little dark openings branching ofi* into the living rock, and 
there unfinished columns standing out firom it, rou^ened with 
ftetted irregularities, and beaded with dew, — with a dim twi- 
light resting even at noonday within its further recesses, and 
steeped in an atmosphere of unbreathing silence, rarely broken 
save by the dash of the wave or the shriek of the sea-fowl, — 
it is at all times a place where the poetry of deep seclusion 
may be ielt, — the true hermit-ieeling, in which self is absorbed 
and foigotten amid die silent sublimities of nature. The unfre- 
qoent visiter scares the seal from the mid-tide rock in the open- 
ing, or encounters the starded otter in its headlong retreat to 
the sea. But it seemed redolent, when I last saw it, of a still 
higher poetry. Ni^t had well-nigii fidlen, though the nearly 
vanquished dayli^t still struggled with the dkrkness. The 
moon at fiall rose slowly over die sea, 
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•• AU pde and dim, w if ftom niii 
The ghost of the Ute honed son 
Had crept into the skies." 

The level oeam fell along a lonely coast, on brown precipice 
and giay pebbly shore, here throwing into darker shade some 
wooded recess, there soliciting into prominence some tall clifi 
whitened by the cormorant. The daik-browed precipice, in 
which the cavern is hollowed, stood out in doubtful relief; 
while the cavern itself — bristling gray with icicles, that 
showed like the tags of a dead dress — seemed tenanted, in 
the exaggerative gloom, with all manner of suggestive shapes. 
Here a sheeted uncertainty sat bende the wall, or looked out 
from one of the darker openings upon the sea ; there a broken 
skeleton seemed grovelling upon the floor. There was a wild 
luxury in calling to mind, as one gazed firom the melancholy 
interior on the pale wake of the moon, that for miles on either 
hand there was not a human dwelling, save the deserted hut 
of a fisherman who perished in a storm. The reader may 
perhaps remember, that in exactly such a scene does the poet 
Collins find a home for his sublime personification of Fear. 

** Say, wilt thou dmmd in haunted cell, 

Or in some hollowed seat, 

'Gainst whieh the Ing wwves heat, 
^th shuddering, meek, submitted thongM* 
Hear drowning seamen's cries in tempests hrooi^t ? " 

I spent the greater part ct a week among the fossiliferous 
deposits of Dudley, and succeeded in procuring a tolerably fiur 
set of fossils, and in cultivating a toleraUy competent acquaint* 
ance with the appearances which they ejiiilnt in their various 
states of keeping. It is an important matter to educate the 
eye. Should there be days of hea.th and the exploration of 
the Scottish Grauwacke in store for me» I may find my.brief 
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sojoom among the EDglish Sihuiaxui of wmie little advantage. 
Fossils in our ancient soathem deposits are exceedingly rare ; 
and there is, in consequence, a lack of data by which to ascer- 
tain the age of the formations in which they occur, and vthich 
they foil sufficiently to mark. The tablets are devoid of 
inscriptions, save that we here and there find a half-effiiced 
character, or the outline of some sorely worn hieroglyphic. 
And yet, had the few fossils hitherto discovered been preserved 
and brought together, their joint testimony might be found to 
amount to something. The Graptolites of Peebles-shire and 
Gralloway are tolerably well known as identical with English 
species, — the Graptoliihus Ludensis and (rraptolUhzis foUaceus, 
— which possess, however, a wide range in the more ancient 
rocks, passing downwards from beds of the Upper Silurian, to 
deposits that lie deep in what was once termed the Cambrian 
series. In Peebles-shire, at Wrae-hill, says Mr. Nicol, shells 
have been detected in a Grauwacke limestone, now unluckily 
no longer accessible. It is stated by Mr. Maclaren, in his elab- 
orate and singularly satisfactory Treatise on the Geology of 
Fife and the Lothians, that he succeeded in disinterring two 
organisms, — a small orthoceratite, and what seemed to be a 
confused accumulation of the shattered fragments of minute 
trilobites, — from out of one of the Grauwacke patches which 
occur among the Pentlands. I have been informed by the late 
Mr. William Laidlaw, the trusted friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
that he once disinterred a large bivalve from amid the Grau- 
wackes of Selkirkshire. The apparent remains of broken tere- 
bratule have been found in various localities in the Grauwacke 
of Gklloway, and atrypse and tentaculites in a rather equivocal 
deposit at Girvan, deemed Silurian. Were the various scat- 
tered fragments of the fossiliferous record to be brought care- 
fully together, they might be found sufficiently complete to give 
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one at least a few definite ideas xegaiding the times which 
preceded in Scotland the age of the Coccosteus and Pterichthys. 
There .wons a barber in Dudley, who holds a sort of fossil 
agency between the quarrier and the public, of whmn I pur- 
chased seyeral fine trilobites, — one of them, at least, in the 
most perfect state of keeping I have yet seen : the lining crea- 
ture could not have been more complete in every plate and 
joint of the head and back ; but, as in all the other specimens 
of trilobite known to the geologist, it presents no trace of the 
abdominal portion. I procioed another specimen rolled up in 
the peculiar ball-form so often figured, with the tail in contact 
with the head. It seems not unworthy of remark, that the 
female lobster, when her spawn is ripening in an external patch 
on her abdomen, afiects for its protection the same rolled form. 
Her dorsal plates curve round from the joint at the carpace, 
till the tail-flap rests on her breast; and the multitudinous 
dark-colored eggs, which, having no hard shell of their own 
to protect them, would be otherwise exposed to every hungry 
marauder of the deep, are thus covered up by the strong mail 
with which the animal is herself protected. When we take 
the fact into account, that in no specimen of trilobite, however 
well preserved, do we find abdominal plates, and that the ball- 
like form is so exceedingly common, may we not infer that this 
ancient crustacean was shelled on but the back and head, and 
that it coiled itself round, to protect a defenceless abdomen, in 
the manner the female lobster coib itself round to protect its 
defenceless spawn ? In jei another specimen which I purchased 
from the barber, there is an eye of the Autphus Caudatus, which 
presents, in a state of tolerable keeping, its numerous rows of 
facets. So &r as is yet known, the eye which first saw the 
light on this ancient earth of ours gave access to it tiirou^ 
four hundred and fifty distinct sjdierical lenses. The barber 
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had been in tb » way of aeiliag Dudky foHdla, he told me, for a 
good many yean; and hb fiufaer had been in the way of aell- 
ing them for a good many moie; bat neither he nor his fiiUher 
had ever seen among them any pavtion of an ichthyolite. The 
crustaceans, with their many-jointed plates and maay-windowed 
eyes, are, so &r as is yet known« die highest onganisms of the 
deiffisiti 
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CHAPTER TI. 

Stourbridge. — Effect of Plutonie ConTolsion on the rarnmndit g See nc ry. 

— Ebgley ; Pescription in the '< Seasons.** — Geology the trne Anatomy 
of Landscape. — Geologic Sketch of Hagley. — The Road to the Baoes. 

— The old Stone-cntter. — Thomson's Hollow. — His visits to Hagley. 

— Sfaenstone's Urn. — Pecnliarities of Taste founded often on a Snb- 
stratai|i of Personal Character. — Illnstration. — Rousseau. — Pope's 
Haunt. — Lyttelton's high Admiration of the Genius of Pope. — De- 
scription. — Singularly eztensiTe and beautiful Landscape; drawn by 
Thomson. — Reflection. — Amazing Multiplicity of the Prospect illus- 
tratlTe of a Peculiarity in the Descriptions of the ** Seasons." — Addi- 
son's Canon on Landscape ; corroborated by Shenstone. 

I LEFT Dudley by the morning coach for Stouibridge, and 
arrived, all unwittingly, during the bustle of its season of peri- 
odic license, — the yearly races. Stourbridge is merely a 
smaller Wolverhampton, — built on the same lower deposit of 
the New Red Sandstone, of the same sort of red brick, and 
roofed and floored with the same sort of red tiles. The sur- 
rounding country is, however, more pleasingly varied by hill 
and valley. Plutonic convulsion from beneath has given to the 
flat incoherent formation a diversity of sur&ce not its own ; 
and we see it tempested into waves, over the unseen trappean 
masses, like ocean over the back of some huge sea-monster. 
In passing on to the south and west, one finds bolder and still 
bolder inequalities of surface ; the hiUs rise higher, and are 
more richly wooded, imtil at length, little more than three 
miles from Stourbridge, in a locality where the disturbi^ rock 
has broken through, and forms a chain of picturesque trap 
eminences, there may be seen some of at once the ^est and 
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most celebrated scenery in England. Certainly for no scenery 
either at home or abroad, has the Muse done more. Who, 
acquainted with the poetry of the last century, has not heard 
of Hagley, the " British Tempe," so pleasingly sung by Thom- 
son in his " Seasons," and so mtmiately associated, in the verse 
of Pope, Shenstone, and Hammond, with the Lord Lyttelton 
of EngUsh literature ? It was to walk over Hagley that I had 
now turned aside half-a-day's journey out of my purposed route. 
Rather more from accident than choice, there were no poets 
with whom I had formed so early an acquaintance as with the 
English poets who flourished in the times of Queen Anne and 
the first two Greorges. I had come to be scarce less familiar 
with Hagley and the Leasowes, in consequence, than Reuben 
Butler, when engaged in mismanaging his grandmother's farm, 
with the agriculture of the " Georgics ; " and here was my first 
opportunity, after the years of half a lifetime had come and 
gone, of comparing the realities as they now exist, wi^ the 
early conceptions I had formed of them. My ideas of Hagley 
had been derived chiefly from Thomson, with whose descrip- 
tions, though now considerably less before the reading public 
than they have been, most of my readers must be in some 
degree acquainted. 

<' The love of Nature works, 
And murniB the bosom; till at last, sublimed 
To rapture and enthusiastio heat, 
We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The J07 of Ood to see a happy world ! 
These are the saored fselings of thy heart, 
O Lyttelton, the friend ! Thy passions thus 
And meditations vary, as at large, 
Courting the Muse, through Hagley Park thou strayest. 
The BriUsh Tempe ! There along the dale. 
With woods o'erhung, and shagged with mossy rooks, 
Wbvt OB each band the gushing waters plaj. 
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And down the rough oaaoide white dashing lUl, 
Or gleam in lengthened vista through the trees. 
Ton silent steal, or sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks that toft the swelling mounts, 
Thrown graoefol roond by Nature's eareless hand. 
And pensiTe listen to the Tarious vmce 
Of rural peaoe, — the herds, the flocks, the birds. 
The hollow whispering breexe, the plaint of rills. 
Thai, purling down amid the twisted roots 
Whioh creep around, their dewy nmrmurs diakt 
On the soothed ear." 

In all the various descriptions of Hagley and the Leasowes 
vdiich I hare yet seen, however elaborate and well-written, I 
have foond such a want of leading outlines, that I could never 
form a distinct conception of either place as a whole. The 
writer — whether a Thomson or a Dodsley — introduced me to 
shaded walks and open lawns, swelling eminences and seques- 
tered hollows, wooded recesses with their monumental urns, 
and green hill-tops with their crowning obelisks ; but, though 
the details were picturesquely given, I have always missed 
distinct lines of circumvallation to separate and characterize 
from the surrounding country the definite locality in which 
they were included. A minute anatomical acquaintance 
with the bones and muscles is deemed essential to the painter 
who grapples with the difficulties of the human figure. Per- 
haps, when the geological vocabulary shall have become better 
incorporated than at present with the language of our common 
literature, a similar acquaintance with the stony science will 
be found scarce less necessary to the vmter who describes nat- 
ural scenery. Geology forms the true anatomy — the genuine 
osteology — of landscape; and a correct representation of the 
geological skeleton of a locality will be yet regarded, I doubt 
not, as the true mode of imparting adequate ideas of its char- 
acteristic outlines. The osteology of Hagiey, if I may 8) speak, 
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is easily definable. On the soaihem shore of the Dudley coal- 
basin, and about two miles from its edge, there rises in the 
New Red Sandstone a range of trap hills about se/en miles in 
length, known as the Clent Hills, which vary in height from 
six to eight hundred feet oyer the level of the sea. They lie 
parallel, in their general direction, to the Silurian range, 
already described as rising, like a chain of islands, amid the 
coal ; but, though parallel, they are, like the sides of the par- 
allel ruler of the geometrician when fully stretched, not oppo- 
site ; the southernmost hill of the Silurian range lying scarce 
so far to the south as the northernmost hill of the trap range. 
The New Red Sandstone, out of which the latter arises^ 
forms a rich, slightly imdulating country, reticulated by many 
a green lane and luxuriant hedge-row ; the hills themselves are 
deeply scoped by hollow dells, furrowed by shaggy ravines, 
and roughened by confluent eminences; and on the south- 
western slopes of one of the finest and most variegated of the 
range, half on the comparatively level red sandstone, half on 
tbe steep-sided billowy trap, lie the grounds of Hagley. Liet 
the Edinburgh reader imagine such a trap hill as that which 
rises on the north-east between Arthur's Seat and the sea, 
tripled or quadrupled in its extent of base, hollowed by dells 
and ravines of considerable depth, covered by a soil capable of 
sustaining the noblest trees, mottled over with votive urns, 
temples, and obelisks, and traversed by many a winding walk, 
skilfully designed to lay open every beauty of the place, and he 
will have no very inadequate idea of the British Tempo sung by 
Thomson. We find its loveliness compounded of two simple 
geologic elements, — that abrupt and variegated picturesque- 
ness for which the trap rocks are so famous, and which may be 
seen so strikingly illustrated in the neighborhood of Edinburgh ; 
and that sofV-Hned and level beauty, — an exquisite component 
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in landacape when it does not stand too much alone, — so 
characteristic, in many localities, of the Lower New Red Sand- 
stone formation. 

I was fortunate in a clear, pleasant day, in which a dappled 
sky oyer head threw an agreeable mottling of light and shadow 
on the green earth below. The road to Hagley was also that 
to the races, and so there were many passengers. There were 
carts and wagons rumbling forward, crowded with eager ruddy 
fiices of the round Saxon type ; and gigs and carriages in which 
the faces seemed somewhat less eager, and were certainly less 
ruddy and roimd. There were numerous parties, too, hurrying 
afoot : mechanics from the nearer towns, with pale unsunned 
complexions, that reminded one of the colorless vegetation 
which springs up in vaults and cellars ; stout, jovial plough- 
men, redolent, in look and form, of the open sky and the fresh 
air ; bevies of young girls in gypsy bonnets, full of an exuber- 
ant merriment, that flowed out in laughter as they went ; and 
bands of brown Irish reapers, thrown out of their calculations 
by the backward harvest, with their idle hooks slung on their 
shoulders, and fluttering in rags in a coimtry in which one saw 
no rags but their own. And then there came, in long proces- 
sion, the boys of a free-school, headed by their masters ; and 
then the girls of another free-school, with their mistresses by 
their side ; but tha boys and girls were bound, I was told, not 
for the races, but for a pleasant recess among the Clent Hills, 
fieunous for its great abundance of nuts and blackberries, in 
which they were permitted to spend once a-year, during the 
season of general license, a compensatory holiday. To the 
light oi ihe road, for mile beyond mile, field succeeds field, 
each sheltered by its own rows of trees, stuck into broad waste- 
ful hedges, and which, as they seem crowded together in the 
distance, gave to the remote landacape th^chaiacter of a forest 
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On the left, the ground rises picturesque and high, and rich]y 
wooded, forming the first beginnings of Ae Clent Hills ; and 
I could already see before me, where the sky and the hill met, 
the tutited regetation and pointed obelisk of Hagley. 

I baited at Ha^ey Tillage to take a glass of cider, which 
the warmth of the day and the dustiness of the road rendered 
exceedingly grateful; and entered into conyersation with an 
old gray-headed man, of massire frame and yenerable counte* 
nance, who was engaged by the wayside in sawing into slabs 
a large block of New Bed Sandstone. The process, though I 
had hewn, as I told him, a great many stones in Scotland, was 
new to me ; and so I had not a few questions to ask regarding 
it, which he answered with patient civility. The block on 
which he was opemting measured about six feet in length by 
four in breadth, and was from eighteen to twenty inches in 
thickness ; and he was cutting it by three draughts, parallel to 
its largest plane, into four slabs. Each draught, he said, would 
employ him about four days ; and the formation of the slabs, 
each containing a superficies of about twenty-four feet, at least 
a fortnight. He purposed fieishioning them into four tomb- 
stones. Nearly half his time was occupied, he reckoned, in 
sawing, — rather hard work for an old man ; and his general 
employment consisted chiefly in fashioning the soft red sand- 
stone into door-pieces, and windowHsoles, and lintels, which, 
in the better brick-houses in this locality, are usually of stone, 
tastefully carved. His saw was the common toothless saw of 
the marble-cutter, fixed in a heavy wooden frame, and sus- 
pended by a rope from a projecting beam; and the process 
of working consisted simply in swinging it in the line of the 
draught I would have no difi&:ifilty, he informed me, in get- 
ling admission to the Lyttelton grounds : I had but to walk up 
to die gafdenor^t lodge, and secuie the services of one of the 
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under gardeners ; and, under his surveillance, I might wander 
oyer the place as long as I pleased. At one time, he said, 
people might enter the park when they willed, without guide 
or guard; but the public, left to its own discretion, had behaved 
remarkably ill : it had thrown down the urns, and chipped the 
obelisks, and scrabbled worse than nonsense on the columns 
and the trees ; and so it had to be set under a keeper, to insure 
better behavior. 

I succeeded in securing the guidance of one of the gardeners ; 
and passing with him through part of the garden, and a small 
but well-kept greenhouse, we emerged into the park, and be- 
gan to ascend the hill by a narrow inartificial path, that winds, 
in alternate sunshine and shadow, as the trees approach or 
recede, through the rich moss of the lawn. Half way up the 
ascent, where the hill-side is indented by a deep, irregularly 
semi-circular depression, open and grassy in the bottofti and 
sides, but thickly garnished along the rim with noble trees, 
there is a semi-octagonal temple, dedicated to the genius of 
Thomson, — ^9. sublime poet," says the inscription, "and a 
good man," who greatly loved, when living, this hollow retreat 
I looked with no little interest on the scenery that had satisfied 
so great a master of landscape ; and thought, thou^ it might 
be but &ncy, that I succeeded in detecting the secret of his 
admiration ; and that the specialties of his taste in the case 
rested, as they not unfrequentty do in such cases, on a sub- 
stratum of personal character. The green hill spreads out its 
mossy arms around, like the arms of a well-padded easy^^hair 
of enormous proportions, imparting, from the complete seclusion 
and shelter which it affords, luxurious ideas of personal secu- 
rity and ease ; vihile the open front permits the eye to expatiate 
on an eiqMinsive and lovely landscape. We see the ground 
immediately in front occupied by aa UBeven sea of tree-topsy 
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chiefly oaks of noble size, that rise, at varioos lerels, on the 
lower slopes of the park. The clear sunshine imparted to 
them this day exquisite variegations of fleecy light and shad- 
ow. They formed a billowy ocean of green, that seemed as 
if wrought in floss silk. Far beyond — for the nearer fields 
of the level country are hidden by the oaks — lies a blue laby- 
rinth of hedge-rows, stuck over with trees, and so Crowded to- 
gether in the distance, that they present, as has already been 
said, a forest-like appearance ; while, still further beyond, there 
stretches along the horizon a continuous purple screen, com- 
posed of the distant highlands of Cambria. 

Such is the landscape which Thomson loved. And here he 
used to saunter, the laziest and best-natured of mortal men, 
with an imagination full of many-colored conceptions, by far 
the larger part of them never to be realized, and a quiet eye, 
that took in without efibrt, and stamped on the memory, every 
meteoric efiect of a changeful climate, which threw its tints of 
gloom or of gladness over the diversified prospect. The images 
sunk into the quiescent mind as the silent shower sinks into 
the cmnnies and fissures of the soil, to come gushing out, at 
some future day, in those springs of poetry which so sparkle in 
the " Seasons," or that glide in such quiet yet lustrous beauty 
through that most finished of English poems, the ** Castle of 
Indolence." Never before or since was there a man of genius 
wrought out of such mild and sluggish elements as the bard of 
the " Seasons." A listless man was James Thomson ; kindly- 
hearted ; much loved by all his friends ; little given to think 
of himself; who ** loathed much to write, ne cared to repeat.""^ 
And to Hagley he used to come, as Shenstone tells us, in ** a 

* The Btann in the '* Castle of Indolence," " by another hand," which 
portrajB eo happily the oharaoter of Thomson, was written by Ljttelton ; 
and tbwo are perliapt mora of those ftUdtiM of phnoe which sink into 
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hired chaise, drawn by two horses ranged lengthwise," to lie 
abed till long past mid-day, because he had " nae motive " to 
rise ; and to browse in the gardens on the sunny side of the 
peaches, with his hands stuck in his pockets. He was hourly 
expected at Hagley on one of his many visits, when the intelli- 
gence came, instead, of his death. With all his amazing inert- 
ness, he must have been a lovable man, — an essentially differ- 
ent sort of person from either of his two poetical Scotch acquaint- 
ances. Mallet or Armstrong. Quin wept for him no feigned 
tears on the boards of the theatre ; poor Collins, a person of 
warm and genial aflfections, had gone to live beside him at 
Richmond, but on his death quitted the place forever ; even 
Shenstone, whose nature it was to think much and often of 
himself, felt life grow darker at his departure, and, true to his 
hobby, commemorated him in an urn, on the principle on 
which the late Lord Buchan was so solicitous to bury Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. ** He was to have been at Hagley this week," we 
find Shenstone saying, in a letter dated from the Leasowes, in 
which he records his death, ** and then I should probably have 
seen him here. As it is, I will erect an urn in Virgil's Grrove 
to his memory. 1 was really as much shocked to hear of his 
death as if I had known and loved him for a number of years. 

tke memoory of a people. In the nine linee of whioh it oonsists, than in ao| 
single poem of ten times the length his LordslUp ever prodnoed. 

** A bazd here dwelt, more tti/t thin bard beseems. 

Who, void of envy, goile, and lost of gain. 
On virtue still, and nature's pleasing themes. 

Poured fbrth his unpremeditated strain ; 
The world forsaking with a oalm disdain. 

Here laughed he oazelesB in his eaqr seat ; 
Here quaffed, encircled with the ynyciua train, — 

Oft moraliang sage : his dittj sweet 
He loathed much to write, ne oand to repeat'* 
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God knows, 1 leta on a mrj km frieodi, and if tkoy drop oie» 
I become a wietohed niaantbiope.'' 

BuBsing upwards bom Thomaon's hdlow, w« raach a second 
and more sednded defHreasioii in the bill-side, associated with 
the memory of Shenstone ; and see at the head of a solitary 
rsTiiie a white pedestal, bearing an nm. The tiees droop 
their famnches so thickly aiDond it, thai, when the eye first 
detects it in the shade, it seems a letieating figure, wiapped 
np in a winding-sheet The inscriptioa is eulogistic of tho 
poet's character and genioa. **In his Tenes," it tells us, with 
a quiet degance, in which we at once recognise the hand of 
JLyttelton, <* were all the natnrnl graces, and in hb mannen aU 
the amiable simplicity of pastoral poetry, with the sweet ten« 
demess of the elegiac" This secluded ravine seems scarce 
kss characteristic of the author of the ** Ode to Rural Ele- 
gance,"and the ** Pastoral Ballad,** than the opener hollow 
below, of the poet of the ^ Seasons." There is no great ex- 
pansion of view, of which, indeed, Shenstone was no admirer. 
'* Fitospects," he says, in his " Canons on Landscape," " should 
never take in the Uue hilb so remotely that they be not dis- 
tiiyiifthftKU from clouds ; yet this mere extent is what the vut- 
galr value." Thomson, however, though not quite one of the 
vulgar, valued it too. As seen from his chosen recess, the 
blue of the distant hills seems melting into the blue of the sky ; 
or, as he himself better describes the dim outline, 

*' Tilt GunbriM aoimtahi^ liks te okfods. 
That ddrt the bias borim, diMkj rlM.** 

It is curious enough to find two men, both remarkable for theii 
nice sense of the beautiful in natural scenery, at issue on 8c 
important a point ; but the divenity of their tastes indicatesi, 
one may venture to surmise, not only the opposite character of 
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their genius, but of their dispositions also. Shenstone was 
naturally an egotist, and, like Rousseau, scarce ever contem- 
plated a landscape without some tacit reference to the space 
occupied in it by himself. " An air of greatness," remarks the 
infirm philosopher of Oeneva, " has always something melan- 
choly in it : it leads us to consider the wretchedness of those 
who affect it. In the midst of extended grass-plats and fine 
walks, the little individual does not grow greater; a tree of 
twenty feet high will shelter him as well as one of sixty ; he 
never occupies a space of more than three feet ; and in the 
midst of his immense possessions, is lost like a poor worm." 
Alas ! it was but a poor worm, ever brooding oyer its own mean 
dimensions, — ever thinking of the little entity self, and jealous, 
in its egotism, of even the greatness of nature, — that could have 
moralized in a strain so unwholesome. Thomson, the least ego- 
tistic of all poets, had no such jealousy in his composition. In- 
stead of feeling himself lost in any save vignette landscapes, i| 
was his delight, wholly forgetful of self and its minute measure* 
ments, to make landscapes even larger than the life, — to become 
all eye, — and, by adding one long reach of the vision to another, 
to take in a kingdom at a glance. There are few things finer 
in English poetry than the description in which, on this princi* 
pie, he lays all Scotland at once upon the canvas. 

** Here a wlule the Muse, 
High hovering o*er the broad oemlean scene. 
Sees Caledonia in romantic view ; 
Her airy mountains, from the waving main 
Invested with a keen diffusive sky. 
Breathing the soul aonte ; her forests huge, 
Inonlt, robust, and tall, by Natore's hand 
Planted of old ; her amre lakes between, 
Poured out extensive, and her watery wealth 
Full ; winding deep and green her fertile vales ; 
With man} a cool translucent brinmiing flood 
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Waihed loftlj, firom tlit Tweed (pan pemi stitaio, 
Whoee pastonl baolu first heard mj Doric reed. 
With sylvan Jed, thy tribatoiy brook). 
To where the north's inflated tempeet fbama . 
0*er Oroa'a or BetalMam*B hig^t peak.*' 

SheD8tone*s recess, true to his character, excludes, as I have 
said, the distant landscape. It is, however, an exceedingly 
pleasing, though somewhat gloomy spot, shut up on every side 
by the encircling hills, — here feathered with wood, there pro- 
jecting its soft undulating line of green against the blue sky ; 
while, occupying the bottom of the hollow, there is a small 
sheltered lake, with a row of delicate lines, that dip their 
pendent branches in the water. 

Yet a little further on, we descend into an opener and more 
varied inflection in the hilly region of Hagley, which is said to 
have been as favorite a haunt of Pope as the two others of 
Thomson and Shenstone, and in which an elaborately-carved 
urn and pedestal records Lyttelton's estimate of his powers as 
a writer, and his aims as a momlist : " the sweetest and most 
elegant," says the inscription, " of English poets ; the severest 
chastiser of vice, and the most persuasive teacher of wisdom." 
Lyttelton and Pope seem to have formed mutually high esti- 
mates of each other's powers and character. In the " Satires," 
we find three several compliments paid to the " young Lyttel- 
ton," 

*' Still true to virtae, and as warm as true." 

And when, in the House of Commons, one of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's supporters accused the rising statesman of being the 
facile associate of an "unjust and licentious lampooner," — 
for, as Sir Robert's administration was corrupt and the satirist 
severe, such was Pope's character in the estimate of the minis- 
terial majority, — he rose indignantly to say, "that he deemed 
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it an honor to be leceived into the fiuniliarity of so great a 
poet." But the titled paid a still higher, though perhaps un- 
designed compliment, to the untitled author, by making his 
own poetry the very echo of his. Among the English literati 
of the last century, there is no other writer of equal general 
ability, so decidedly, I had almost said so servilely, of the 
school of Pope as Lyttelton. The little crooked man, during 
the last thirteen years of his life, was a frequent visiter at 
Hagley ; and it is still a tradition in the neighborhood, that in 
the hollow in which his urn has been erected he particularly 
delighted. He forgot Gibber, Sporus, and Lord Fanny; flung 
up with much glee his poor shapeless legs, thickened by three 
paira of stockings apiece, and far from thick, after all ; and 
called the place his ** own ground." It certainly does no dis- 
credit to the taste that originated the gorgeous though some- 
what indistinct descriptions of " Windsor Forest." There are 
noBke oaks on every side, — some in their vigorous middle-age, 
invested with that '* rough grandeur of bark, and wide protec- 
tion of bough," which Shenstone so admired, — some far gone 
in yean, mossy and time-shattered, with white skeleton 
branches atop, and fantastic scraggy roots projecting, snake- 
like, from the broken ground below. An irregular open space 
in front permits die eye to range over a prospect beautiful 
though not extensive ; a small clump of trees rises so near the 
urn, that, when the breeze blows, the slim branch-tips lash it 
as if in sport ; while a clear and copious spring comes bubbling 
out at its base. 

I passed somewhat hurriedly through glens and glades, — 
over rising knolls and wooded slopes, — saw statues and obe- 
lisks, temples and hermitages, — and lingered awhile, ere I 
again descended to the lawn, on the top of an eminence which 
commands onlb of the richest prospects I had yet seen. The 
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laudscape from this pcuiit, — by fiur Um fine to have escaped 
the eye of Thomaott, — is described in die <* Seasons;** and the 
hill which overioobB it repre se n ted as terminating one of the 
walks of LyttehoQ and his lady, — that Lucy Lady Lyttleton 
whose eariy deadi formed, bat a few yean afior, the subject 
of the monody so well known and so mndi admired in the 
days of our gieat-gnndmothers : — 

** The bcMlsoat MdSy 
T6 irhoit Mr iiMmory flowsd tlie tadowsi tesr 
Thttt «f«r tNBBblBd o*er tlie ftmtle bier.** 

■ 

It is not in every nobleman*s paik one can have the opportunity 
of comparing such a picture as that in the " Seasons " with 
such an original. I quote, with the description, the prelimi- 
nary lines, so vividly suggestive of the short-lived happiness 
of Lyttelton : — 

** PerfatpB thy loved Lnoiiids shares thy wtik, 
With soul to thine attaned. Then Nature all 
Wears to the lorer's eje a look of love ; 
And all the tomnlt of a guilty world. 
Tossed by the generous passions, sinhs away ; 
The tender heart is animated peaoe ; 
And, as it poars its eofrfons treasores fbrth 
In various oonvnse, softening every theme. 
Yon, frequent pausing, turn, and ttom her eyes,— 
Where meekened sense, and amiable grace. 
And lively s weet n es s dweU, — enraptured drink 
That nameless spirit of ethereal J<7, — 
Unutterable hi^piness I — whioh love 
Alone bestows, and on a ikvored few. 
Meantime yon gain the height from whose feir brow 
The barsting jHTOspeet spreads immense aroond. 
And, snatched o'er hill and dale, and wood and lawn» 
And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 
And Tallages embosomed soft in trees. 
And sphy towBS by saiglBg ootamas Bsrified 
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Of hoaMhold smokOy yoiir fjo 6izoiiniw TotntMf 

Wide atreftohing from the Hdllt in wbow kind htiint 

The Hotpitable Otniui lingers still. 

To where the broken landscape, bj degrees 

Ascending, xooghens into rigid hHls, 

O'er which the Cambrian mountains, like Ikr eloiids 

That skirt the bine horixon, dnskj rise." 

As I called up the passage on the spot where, as a yet 
unfonned conception, it had fiist arisen in the mind of the 
writer, I felt the full force of the contrast presented by the two 
pictures which it exhibits, — the picture of a high but evan- 
escent human happiness, ^ose sun had set in the grave nearly 
a century ago; and the picture of the enduring landscape, 
unaltered in a single feature since Lyttelton and his lady had 
last gazed on it from the hill-top. " Alas ! " exclaimed the 
contemplative Mirza, " man b but a shadow, and life a dream.** 
A natural enough reflection, surely, — greatly more so, I am 
afraid, than the solace sought by the poet Beattie under its 
depressing influence, in a resembling evanescence and insta- 
bility in aU nature and in all history. 

" Art, em|to, earth itself, to change are doomed : 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulft the mountain's mighty mass entombed. 
And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed." 

All very true, — none the less so, certainly, from the circum- 
stance of its being truth in advance of the age in which the 
poet wrote ; but it is equally and still more emphatically true, 
that the instability of a mountain or continent is a thing to be 
contrasted, not compared, with the instability of the light clouds 
that, when the winds are up, float over it, and fling athwart 
the landscape their breadth of fitful shadow. And, alas ! what 
is human life ? " even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, 
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and then yanishetb away." ThenB need be no kek of memen- 
toes to remind mie, aa I waa this day leminded hj the passage 
in Thomson, ^diat a transitory shadow man is, compared with 
the old earth which he inhaUts, and how fleeting his jJeasaies, 
contrasted with the stable features of the scenes amid which, 
for a few brief seasons, he enjoys them. 

The landscape from the hill-top could not have been seen to 
greater advantage, had I waited for months to pick out their 
best day. The far Welsh mowitains, though lessened in the 
distance to a mere azure ripple, that but barely roughened the 
line of the horizon, were as distinctly defined in the clear 
atmosphere as the green luxuriant leafage in the foreground, 
which harmonized so exquisitely with their blue. The line 
extended from fai beyond the Shropshire Wrekin on the nght, 
to &r beyond the Worcestershire Malvems on the left Im- 
mediately at the foot of the eminence stands the mansion-house 
of Hagley, — the " £^," where the " hospitable genius lingers 
still ; '* — a large, solid-looking, but somewhat sombre edifice, 
built of the New Red Sandstone on which it rests, and which 
too much reminds one, from its peculiar tint, of the prevailing 
red brick of the district There was a gay party of cricket- 
players on the lawn. In front, Lord Lyttelton, a fine-looking 
young man, stripped of coat and waistcoat, with his bright 
white shirt puffed out at his waistband, was sending the ball 
&r beyond bound, amid an eager party, consisting chiefly, as 
the gardener informed me, of tenants and tenants' sons ; and 
the cheering sounds of shout und laughter came merrily up the 
hilL Beyond the house rises a noUe screen of wood, composed 
of some of the tallest and finest trees in England. Here and 
there the picturesque cottages of the neighboring Tillage peep 
throogh; and then, on and away to the far horizon, there 
apieads out a cloae-wrou^t net-work of fe iced fields, that, as 
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it locedea firom die eye, teem to cloee its meihes, aa if dmwn 
awry by the hand, till at length the op^unga can be no longer 
aeen, and the hedge-rows lie piled on each other in one bosky 
mass. The geologic finunework of die scene is various, and 
each distinct portion bears its own marked characteristics. In 
the foreground we have the undulating tmp, so suited to remind 
one, by the picturesque abruptnesses of its outlines, of those 
somewhat &ntastic backgrounds one sees in the old prints 
yAdck illustmte, in our early English transhtioEiS, the pastorals 
of Virgil and Theocritus. Next succeeds an extended plane 
of the richly-cultivated New Red Sandstone, which, occupying 
fully two-thirds of the entire landscape, forms the whole of 
what a painter would term its middle ground, and a little more. 
There rises over this plane, in the distance, a ridgy acclivity, 
much fretted by inequalities, composed of an Old Red Sand- 
stone formation, coherent enough to have resisted those denud- 
ing agencies by which the softer deposits have been worn 
down ; while the distant sea of Uue hills, that s( ems as if 
.toppling over it, has been scooped out of the Siluiian forma- 
tions. Upper and Lower, and demonstrates, in its commanding 
altitude and bold wavy outline, the still greater solidity of the 
materials which compose it. 

The entire prospect, — one of the finest in England, and 
eminently characteristic of what is best in Engtish scenery, — 
enabled me to understand what I had used to deem a peculi- 
anty, — in some measure a defect, — in the landscapes of the 
poet Thomson. It must have often struck the Scotch reader, 
that in dealing with very extended prospects, he rather enumer- 
ates than describes. His pictures are often mere catalogues, 
in which single words stand for classes of objects, and in which 
the entire poetry seems to consist in an overmastering sense of 
vast extent, occupied by amazing multiplicity. I cannot better 
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illustiate my meaning than by his introductoiy description to 
thi ^Panegyric on Great Britain": — 

**HeftTeDfl ! ffbai a goodly proq^ieot sprmds around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, tilt all 
The stretching landsospe into smoke deoays !" 

Now, the prospect from the hill at Hagley furnished me with 
the true explanation of this enumeratiye style. Measured 
along the horizon, it must, on the lowest estimate, be at least 
fifty miles in longitudinal extent ; measured laterally, from the 
spectator forwards, at least twenty. Some of the Welsh moun- 
tains which it includes are nearly thrice that distance ; but then 
they are mere remote peaks, and the area at their bases not 
included in the prospect The real area, however, must rather 
exceed than fall short of a thousand square miles ; the fields 
into which it is laid out are small, scarcely averaging a square 
furlong in superficies ; so that each square mile must contain 
about forty, and the entire landscape, — for all is fertility, — 
about forty thousand. With these there are commixed innu- 
merable cottages, manor-houses, villages, towns. Here the 
sur&ce is dimpled by unreckoned hollows ; there fretted by 
uncounted mounds ; all is amazing, overpowering multiplicity, 
— a multiplicity which neither the pen nor the pencil can 
adequately express ; and so description, in even the hands of a 
master, sinks into mere enumeration. The picture becomes a 
catal<^e ; and aU that genius can accomplish in the circum- 
stances is just to do with its catalogue what Homer did with 
his, — dip it in poetry. I found, however, that the innumerable 
details of the prospect, and its want of strong leading features, 
served to dissipate and distract the mind, and to associate with 
the vast whole an idea of littleness, somewhat in the way that 
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the minute hieroglyphics on an Egyptian obelisk serve to divert 
attention from the greatness of the general mass, or the nice 
integrity of its proportions ; and I would have perhaps attributed 
the feeling to my Scotoh training, had I not remembered that 
Addison, whose early prejudices must have been of an opposite 
cast, represents it as thoroughly natural. Our ideas of the 
great in nature he describes as derived from vastly-extended, 
not richly-occupied, prospects. **Such," he says, ^aie the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
4esert of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks, and precijnces, 
or a wide expanse of v^ater. . . . Such extensive and 
undetermined prospects,** he adds, "are as pleasing to the 
fancy as the speculations of eternity or infinitude are to the 
undextstanding." Shenstone, too, is almost equally decided on 
the point ; and certainly no writer has better claims to be heard 
on questions of this kind than the author of the Leasowee. 
" Grandeur and beauty," he remarks, "are so very opposite, that 
you often diminish the one as you increase the other. Large, 
unvariegated, simple objecta have always the best pretensions 
to sublimity : a large mountain, whose si4es are unvaried by 
art, is grander than one with infinite variety. Su]^poee it 
checkered with dilBferent-colored clumps of wood, scars of rock, 
chalk-quarries, villages, and farm-houses,— you will perhaps 
have a more beautiful scene, but much less grand, than it was 
before. The hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordshire aflTord a 
lovely scenery at the time they are in Uoesom; but the pvos- 
pect would be really grander did it consist of simple foliage. 
For the same reason, a large oak or beech in autumn is grander 
than the same in spring. The sprightly green is then oUus- 
cated," 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ragky Parish Chiuch. — The Sepnlohial Marblet of the Lytteltons. — 
fi^itaph on t le Lady Lucy. — The Phrvoologioal Doctrine of Hereditary 
TranamiMion ; unsupported by History, sare in a way in which His- 
tory can be made to snpport anything. •«- Thomas Loid Lyttelton ; liia 
Moial CliarsBter a strange Contrast to thii of Ids Father. — Tlie Eider 
Lyttelton ; kis Death-bed. — Aberrations of tlie Tonnger Lord. — 
Strange Ghost Story ; Corioos Ifodes of aoooonting for it. — Return to 
Stourbridge. —Late Drire. — Hales Owen. 

The parish church of Hagley, an antique Gothic building of 
small size, much hidden in wood, lies at the foot of the hill, 
within a few hundred 'yards of the mansion-house. It was 
erected in the remote past, long ere the surrounding pleasure- 
grounds had any existence ; but it has now come to be as 
thoroughly enclosed in them as the urns and obelisks of the 
rising ground above, and forms as picturesque an object as any 
urn or obelisk among them all. There is, however, a vast dif- 
ference between jest and earnest; and the hcmafidt tomb-stones 
of the building inscribed with names of the dead, and its dark 
waUs and pointed roof reared with direct reference to a life to 
which the present is but the brief vestibule, do not quite har- 
monize with temples of Theseus and the Muses, or political 
columns erected in honor of foigotten Princes of Wales, who 
quarrelled with their &thers, and were cherished, in conse- 
quence, by the Opposition. As I came upon it unawares, and 
saw it emerge from its dense thicket of trees, I felt as if, at an 
Egyptian feast, I had unwittingly brushed off the veil from the 
admonitory skeleton. The door lay open, — a few workmen 
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were engaged in paving {i portion of the floor, and repairing 
some breaches in the vault ; and as I entered, one of their 
number was employed in shovelling, some five or six feet under 
""the pavement, among the dust of the Lytteltons. The trees 
outside render the place exceedingly gloomy. "AtHagley,'' 
the too celebrated Thomas Lord Lyttelton is made to say, m 
the posthumous volume of Letters which bears his name, 
" there is a temple of Theseus, commonly called by the gar- 
dener the temple of Perseus, which stares you in the &ce 
wherever you go ; while die temple of God, commonly called 
by the gardener the parish church, is so industriously hid by 
trees from without, that the pious matron can hardly read her 
Pmyer-book within."* A brown twilight still lingers in the 
place : the lettered marbles along the walls glisten cold and 
%d in the gloom, as if invested by the dun Cimmerian atmo- 
sphere described by the old poet as brooding over the land of 
the dead, — 



'* the diukj ooasts 
Peopled bj shoals of vidonary ghosts. 



One straggling ray of sunshine, colored by the stained glass of 
a narrow window, and dimmed yet more by the motty dust- 
reek raised by the workmen, fell on a small oblong tablet, the 
plainest and least considerable in the building, and, by lighting 
up its inscription of five short lines, gave to it, by one of those 

*Th]8 volume, though it oontains a good maiij aathntio aaeodotes of 
the younger Ljrtteltoii, is not genuine. It was written, shortly after his 
Lordship's death, when the poblio ourioeity regardUng him was much 
exdted, by a person of resembling eharaeter, — Jhik§ Combe, a man 
who, after dissipating in early lift a large ffartnne, lived preoarionsfy for 
many years as a clever but rather nnscrapnlons anthor of all work, and 
snoceeded in prodocing, when tmned of seienty, a weOrknown voliinie, 
— «« Dr. Syntax's Tour in Sesioh of ths P i ot ui ssq u e." 
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fortniioiu happiiienes in whkh to much of the poetry of com- 
moDi life consists, the pRmiineiice which it deserres. It briefly 
intimates that it was placed theie, in its naked unadornedness, 
^at the particular desire of the Bight HonoiaUe Oeoige Lyt- 
telton, who died August 22, 1773, aged sixty-four." The poet 
had willed, like another titled poet of less unclouded reputa- 
tion, that his " ejMtaph should be his name alone/' Beside the 
plain slab, — so near that they almost touch, — there is a mar- 
Ue of great elegance^ — the monument of the Lady Lucy. It 
shows that she predeceased her husband, — dying at the early 
age of twenty-nine,— nearly thirty years. Her epitaph, like 
the monody, must be fiuniliar to most of my readers ; but for 
the especial benefit of the class whose reading may have lain 
rather among the poets of the present than of the past cen- 
tury, I give it as transcribed from the marble : — 

** Made to engage all hearts and obarm all eyes. 
Though meek» magnanimooe, — though witty, wise ; 
Polite as the in coarts had ever been, 
* Yet good as she the world had never seen ; 

The noUe fire of an exalted mind. 
With gentle female tendemees oomUned : 
Her speech was the melodious voice of love. 
Her song the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her eloqnenee was sweeter than her song. 
Soft as her heart, and as her reason strong : 
Her form each beauty of the mind expressed ; 
Her mind was virtue by the graces dressed." 

England, in the eighteenth century, saw few better men oi 
better women than Lord Lyttelton and his lady ; and it does 
8e«n a curious enough fiict, that their only son, a boy of many 
hopes and many advantages, and who possessed quick parts 
and a rigorous intellect, should have proved, notwithstanding, 
one of the most flagkioiie penonages of his age. The first 
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Lord Lyttelton was not more consjttcuoiu.for his genius and 
his virtues, than the second Lord Lyttelton for his talents and 
his vices. 

There are many who, though they do not subscribe to the 
creed of the phrenologist, are yet unconsciously influenced by 
its doctrines ; and never, perhaps, was the phrenological belief 
more general than now, that the human race, like some of 
the inferior races, is greatly dependent, for the develq[mient of 
what is best in it, on what I shall venture to term purity of 
Ixeed. It has become a sort of axiom, that well-dispositioned 
intellectual parents produce a well-dispositioned intellectual 
ofEspiing ; and of course, as human history is various enough, 
when partially culled, to furnish evidence m support of any^ 
thing, there have been instances adduced in proof of the posi- 
tion, which it would take a long time to enumerate. But were 
exactly the opposite belief held, the same various history would 
be found to furnish at least as many evidences in support of it 
as of t^e other. The human race, so far at least as the mental 
and the moral are concerned, comes very doubtfully, if at all^ 
under the law of the inferior natures. David Hume, better 
acquainted with history than most men, gives what seems to 
be the true state of the case. " The races of animals,'' be 
says, ** never degenerate when carefully attended to; and 
horses in particular always show their blood in their shape, 
spirit, and swiftness ; but a coxcomb may beget a philosopher, 
as a man of virtue may leave a worthless progeny." It is not 
uninstmctive to observe how strongly the philosophy of the 
remark is borne out by the facts of Hume's own History. The 
mean, pusillanimous, foolish John was the son of the wise, 
dauntless Henry the Second, and the brother* of the magnan- 
imous Richard Ckncr de Lion, His immediate descendant and 
successor, nearly as weak, though somewhat more honest than 
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himself, was die father of the feailess, politic, unscrupulous 
Edward the First ; and he, of the imbecile Edward the Sec- 
ond; and he, in turn, of the bmve, sagacious Edward the 
Third ; and then comee ouq of those cases which the phrenol- 
ogist picks out from the general mass, and threads together, as 
with a string : the heroic Edward the Third was the father of 
ihe heroic Black Prince. And thus the record runs on, bear- 
ing from beginning to end the same character; saye that as 
common men are vastly less rare, as the words imply, than 
UMOommon ones, it is inevitable that instances of the ordinary 
producing the ordinary should greatly predominate over instan- 
ces of an opposite cast. We see, however, ^ brutal Henry the 
Eighth succeeded by his son, a just and gentle Edward the 
Sixth ; and he by his bigoted, weak-minded sister, the bloody 
Mary ; and she by his other sister, the shrewd, politic Eliza- 
beth. But in no history is this independence of man's mental 
and moral nature of the animal laws of transmission better 
shown than in the most ancient and authentic of all. The 
two first brothers the world ever saw, — children of the same 
father and mother, — were persons of diametrically opposite 
characters; a similar diversity obtained in the families of 
Noah and of Jacob : the devout Eli was the father of profli- 
gate children ; and Solomon, the wise son of a great monarch, 
a great warrior, and a great author, — he who, according to 
CoWley, '* from best of poets best of kings did grow," — had 
much unscrupulous coxcombry and mediocre commonplace 
among his brethren, and an ill-advised simpleton for his son. 

The story of the younger Lyttelton, — better known half a 
century ago than it is now, — has not a few curious points 
about it He was one of three children, two of them girls, 
apostrophized by the bereaved poet in the Monody : — 
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^ Sweet babee, who, like tbe little pbjfbl ft^wne. 
Were wont to trip along these Terdant lawns 

By yoor delighted mother's side, 

Who now your infimt stepe shall guide ? 
Ah ! where is now the hand whose tender care 
To every virtae would haye formed your youth, 
And strewed with flowers the thorny ways of iruti I 

0, loss beyond repair ! 

O, wretched &ther, left alone 
To weep their dire misfbrtune and thy own ! 
How shall thy weakened mind, oppressed with woe. 

And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave, 
Feribrm the duties that you doubly owe, 

Now she, alas ! Is gone. 
From folly and from vice their helpless age to save ^" 

Ore of the two female children died in infancy; the other 
iiyed to contract an advantageous and happy marriage with a 
very amiable nobleman, and to soothe the dying bed of her 
father. The boy gave early promise of fine parts and an 
energetic disposition. He learned almost in childhood to ap- 
preciate Milton, mastered his tasks with scarce an eflfort, spoke 
and wrote with fluent elegance, and was singularly happy in 
repartee. It was early seen, however, that his nature was 
based on a substratum of profound selfishness, and that an 
uneasy vanity rendered him intensely jealous of all in imme* 
diate contact with him,>whose claims to admiration or respect 
he regarded as overtopping his own. All of whom he was 
jealous it was his disposition to dislike and oppose : his insane 
envy made war upon them in behalf of self; and, unfortu- 
nately, it was his excellent fieither, — a man possessed of one 
of the highest and most unsullied reputations of the day, — 
whom he regarded as most his rival. Had the first Lord Lyt- 
telton been a worse man, the second Lord would possibly have 
been a better one; for in the moral and the religious, — in aU 
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tbat related to ihe conduct of life and the goTenunent of the 
passions, — he seemed to regard his father as a sort of reverse 
standard by which to regulato himself on a principle of contra- 
riety. The elder Lord had produced a treatise on the " Con- 
version of St Paul,** which continues to hold a prominent 
place among our works of evidence, and to which, says John- 
son, "infidelity has never been able to fidiricate a specious 
answer." It was answered, however, after a sort, by a scepti- 
cal foreigner, Claude Anet^ whose work the younger Lyttelton 
made it his business diligently to study, and which, as a piece 
of composition and argument, he professed greatly to prefer to 
his father's. The elder Lyttelton had written verses which 
gave him a place among the British poets, and which contain, 
as he himself has characterized those of Thomson, — 

" Not one immoral, one oorrapted thought, — 
One line which, ^ying, he could wiflh to blot." 

The younger Lyttelton wrote verses also ; but his, though not 
quite without merit, had to be banished society, like a leper 
freckled with infection, and they have since perished apart. 
The elder Lyttelton wrote Dialogues of the Dead ; so did the 
younger ; but his dialogues were too blasphemously profane to 
be given, in a not very zealous age, to the public ; and we can 
but predict their character from their names. The speakers in 
one were, ** King David and Csesar Borgia ;" and in another, 
'^ Socrates and Jesus Christ." He gave a loose to his pas- 
sions, till not a woman of reputation would dare be seen in 
his company, or permit him, when he waited on her, — heir- 
apparent as he was to a fine estate and a fair title, — to do 
more than leave his card. His father, in the hope of awaken- 
ing him to higher pundlits and a nobler ambition, exerted his 
influence in getting him returned to Parliament; and he made 
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his d^but in a brilliant speech, which greatly excited the hopes 
of the veteran senator and his friends, and was complimented 
in the House by the opposition, as fraught with the ** heredi- 
tary ability of the Lytteltons. He subsequently lost his seat, 
however, in consequence of some irregularities connected with 
his election, and returned full swing to the gratification of the 
grosser propensities of his nature. At length, when shunned 
by high and low, even in the neighborhood of Hagley, he was 
sent to hide his disgrace in an obscure retreat on the continent 
Meanwhile, the elder Lyttelton was fast breaking up. There 
was nothing in the nature of his illness, says his physician, in 
an interesting account of his last moments, to alarm the fears 
of his friends ; but there is a malady of the afiections darkly 
hinted at in the narrative, which had broken his rest and pros- 
trated his strength, and which medicine could not reach. It 
is sad enough to reflect that he himself had been one of the 
best of sons. The letter is still extant which his aged &ther 
addressed to him, on the publication of his treatise on the 
*' Conversion of St Paul." After some judicious commenda- 
tion of the cogency of the arguments and the excellence of the 
style, the old man goes on to say, " May the King of kings, 
whose glorious cause you have so well defended, reward your 
pious labors, and grant that I may be found worthy, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of that happi- 
ness which I doubt not He will bountifully bestow upon you. 
In the mean time, I shall never cease glorifying God for having 
endowed you with such useful talents, and giving me so good a 
son." And here was the son, in whose behalf this affecting 
prayer had been breathed, dying broken-hearted, a victim to 
paternal solicitude and sorrow. But did the history of the 
species furnish us with no such instances, we would posse.s8 
one argument fewer than in the existing stae of things, for a 

13 
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scheme of final retribution, through which, every uniedresaed 
wrong shall be righted, and every unsettled account receive its 
appropriate adjustment. Junius, a writer .vho never praised 
willingly, had just decided, with reference to his Lordship's 
long political career, that " the integrity and judgment of Lord 
Lyttelton were unquestionable ;" but the subject of the eulogy 
was passing to the tribunal of a higher judge. His hopes of 
immortality rested solely on the revealed basis ; and yet it did 
yield him cause of gratitude on his death-bed, that be had 
been enabled throughout the probationary course, now at its 
close, to maintain the character of an honest man. " In poli 
tics and in public life," he said to his physician, shortly ere his 
departure, " I have made public good the rule of my conduct. 
I never gave counsels which I did not at the time think the 
best. I have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong ; but 1 
did not err designedly. I have endeavored in private life to do 
all the good in my power; and never for a moment could 
indulge malicious or unjust designs against any person what- 
soever.'' And so the first Lord Lyttelton slept with his fathers ; 
and Thomas, the second Lord, succeeded him. 

He soon attained, in his hereditary seat in the Upper House, 
to no small consequence as a Parliamentary speaker ; and the 
ministry of the day — the same that lost the colonies to Brit- 
ain — found it of importance he should be conciliated. His 
father had long desired, but never could obtain, the govern- 
ment appointment of Chief Justice in Eyre. It was known 
there was nothing to be gained by conferring a favor of the 
kind on the first Lord Lyttelton : he would have voted and 
spoken after exactly the same manner, whether he got the 
appomtment or no. But the second Lord was deemed a man 
of a diflferent stamp; and the place which the father, after his 
honest services of forty years, had lopged for in vain, the son. 
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in the infiuicy of his peerage, ere he had performed a single 
service of any kind, received unsolicited. The gift had its 
eflfect ; and many of his after votes were recorded on the side 
of ministers, against Chatham and the Americans. No party, 
however, could calculate very surely on his support : he was 
frequently dravm aside by some eccentric impulse ; and fre- 
quently hit right and left in mere wantonness, without caring 
whether the stroke fell on friend or foe. There were, mean- 
while, sad doings at Hagley. In " his father's decent haU," to 
employ the language of Childe Harold, 

'* condemned to uses vile. 
Now Pftphisn girls were known to sing and smile. *' 

He had been married to a lady, of whom nothing worse has 
ever been said than that she accepted his hand. Her, however, 
he had early deserted. But the road he had taken, with all 
its downward ease and breadth, is not the road which leads to 
happiness ; and enough survives of his private history to show 
that he was a very miserable man. 

'* And none did love him ; tboa^^ to hsll and bower 
He gathered reveUers from far and near. 
He knew them flatterers of the festal hour. 
The heartless parasites of present cheer ; 
Tea, none did love him, — not his lemans dear.'* 

He seems to have been strongly marked by the peculiai 
heartleseness so generally found to coexist with the gratuitous 
and flashy generosity of men of grossly licentious lives ; that 
petrifaction of feeling to which Burns and Byron — both of 
them unfortunately but too well qualified to decide on the snb- 
ject — so pointedly refer. But he could feel remorse, however 
incapable of pity, — and remorse heightened, notwithstanding 
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an ostentatious scepticism, by the direst tenon of snpentitioo. 
Among the females who had been the objects of his tempomry 
attachment, and had &llen victims to it, there was a Bin. 
Dawson, whose fortune, with her honor and reputation, had 
been sacrificed to her passion, and wlio, on being deserted by 
his Lordship for another, did not long survive : she died broken* 
Hearted, bankrupt both in means and character. But though 
she perished without friend, she was yet fully avenged on the 
seducer. Ever after, he believed himself haunted by her spec- 
tre. It would start up before him in the solitudes of Hagley 
at noon-day, — at night it flitted round his pillow, — it followed 
him incessantly during his rustication on the continent, — and 
is said to have given him especial disturbance when passing a 
few days at Lyons. In England, when residing for a short 
time with a brother nobleman, he bunt at midnight into the 
room in which his host slept, and begged, in great horror of 
mind, to be permitted to pass the night beside him : in his own 
apartment, he said, he had been strangely annoyed by an un- 
accountable creaking of the floor. He ultimately deserted 
Hagley, which he found by much too solitary, and in too close 
proximity with the parish burying-ground ; and removed to a 
country-house near Epsom, called Pit Place, from its situation 
in an old chalk-pit. And here, six yean after the death of his 
father, the vital powen suddenly failed him, and he broke down 
and died in his thirty-sixth year. There were circupistances 
connected with his death that form the strangest part of bis 
story, — circumstances which powerfully attracted public atten- 
tion at the time, and which, as they tasked too severely the 
belief of an incredulous age, have been very variously accounted 
for. We find Dr. Johnson, whose bias, however, did not 
incline him to the incredulous side, thus referring to them, in 
OM 0^ the con^vnatiQiis recorded by BoswelL ** I mentioned," 
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says the chronicler, <* Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, — the 
prediction of the time of his death, and its exact fulfilment." 
Johnson. — ** It is the most extraordinary thing that has hap- 
pened in my day : I heard it with my own ears from his uncle, 
Lord Westcote. I am so glad to have evidence of the spiritual 
world, that I am willing to believe it." Dr. Adams. — " You 
have evidence enough ; good evidence, which needs not such 
support." Johnson. — "I like to have more." 

This celebrated vision, — long so familiar to the British pub- 
lic, that almost all the writers who touch on it, from Boswell 
to Sir Walter Scott inclusive, deal by the details as too well 
known to be repeated, — is now getting pretiy much out of 
sight. I shall present the particulars, therefore, as I have been 
able to collect them from the somewhat varying authorities of 
the time."^ His Lordship, on Thursday, November 5th, 1779, 
had made the usual opening address to the Sovereign the occa- 
sion of a violent attack on the administration ; *' but this," says 
Walpole, << was, notwithstanding his government appointment, 
nothing new to him ; he was apt to go point-blank into all 
extremes, without any parenthesis or decency, nor even boggled 
at contradicting his own words." In the evening he set out 
for his house at Epsom, carrying with him, says the same gos- 
siping authority, " a caravan of nymphs." He sat up rather 

* Walpole, Wraxall, Warner, and the SccU Magazim. Halone, in 
one of the notes to Boswell's " Johnson," refers the reader foir a oorreet 
aoconnt of ** Lyttelton's sappoeed vision," to " Nash's ffistoiy of Woroes- 
tonhire ;" and his referenoe has been reprinted, without alteration, in 
the elaborate edition of Croker. But the earlier oommentator must have 
been misled in the case by a deceptive memory ; and the latter, by tak- 
ing his predecessor's labors too much on trust Nash's entire notice con- 
rists of but a meagre allusion to his Lordship's death, wound up by the 
remark, that there were circumstances connected with it well suited to 
*' engage the attention of believers In the seoond Bif^* " 

13* 
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late after his arriyal; and, on retiring to bed, was suddenly 
awakened from brief slumber a little before midnight, by what 
appeared to be a dove, which, after fluttering for an instant 
near the bed-curtains, glided towards a casement-window in the 
apartment, where it seemed to flutter for an instant longer, and 
then Tunished. At the same moment his eye fell upon a female 
figure in white, standing at the bed-foot, in which he at once 
recognized, says Warner, ** the spectre of the unfortunate lady 
that had haunted him so long." It solemnly warned him to 
prepare for death, for that within three days he should be 
called to his final account ; and, having delivered its message, 
immediately disappeared. In the morning his Lordship seemed 
greatly discomposed, and complained of a violent headache. 
** He had had an extraordinary dream," he said, " suited, did 
he possess even a particle of superstition, to make a deep 
impression on his mind ;" and in afterwards communicating 
the particulars of the vision, he remarked, rather, however, in 
joke than earnest, that the warning was somewhat of the short- 
est, and that really, after a course of life so disorderly as his, 
three days formed but a brief period for preparation. On Sat- 
urday, he began to recover his spirits ; and told a lady of his 
acquaintance at Epsom, that as it was now the third and last 
day, he would, if he escaped for but a few hours longer, fairly 
"jockey the ghost." He became greatly depressed, however, 
as the evening wore on ; and one of his companions, as the 
critical hour of midnight approached, set forward the house- 
clock, in the hope of dissipating his fears, by misleading him 
into the belief that he had entered on the fourth day, and was 
of course safe. The hour of twelve accordingly struck ; the 
company, who had sat with him till now, broke up immedi- 
ately after, laughing at the prediction; and his Lordship 
retired to his bed-room, apparently much relieved. His valet, 
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who hat mixed up at his desiie a dose of rhubarb, followed 
him a few minutes after, and he sat up in bed, in apparent 
health, to take the medicine ; but, being in want of a tea- 
spoon, he despatched the servant, with an expression of impa- 
tience, to bring him one. The man was scarce a minute ab- 
sent When he returned, however, his master was a corpse. 
He had &llen backwards on the pillow, and his outstretched 
hand' still grasped his vimtch, which exactly indicated the fatal 
hour of twelve. It has been conjectured that his dissolution 
might have been an effect of the shock he received, on ascer- 
taining that the dreaded hour had not yet gone by: at all 
events, explain the fact as we may, ere the fourth day had 
arrived, Lyttelton was dead. It has been further related, as a 
curious coincidence, that on the night of his decease, one of his 
intimate acquaintance at Dartford, in Kent, dreamed that his 
Lordship appeared to him, and, drawing back the bed-curtains, 
said, with an air of deep melancholy, <* My dear friend, it is all 
over ; you see me for the last time.'"^ 

* The reader may be oorioiu to see the paragrapli in which, rizty-eeven 
years ago, the details of this singular incident were first communicated to 
the British publio throned the various periodicals of the day. I quote 
from the 8eoU Magazine tat December 1779 : — "On Thursday night, 
November 25th, Lord Lytttiton sat up late, after the vote on the Address 
in the House of Lords. He complained of a violent headache next morn- 
ing, seemed much discomposed, and recited a very striking dream, which, 
he said, would have made a deep impression on his mind had he been 
possessed of even the least particle of superstition. He had started up 
from midnii^t sleep, on perceiving a bird fluttering near the bed-curtains, 
which vanished suddenly, when a ftmale spectre, in white raiment, pre- 
sented herseU; and charged him to depend on his dissolution within three 
days. He lamented jocosely the shortness of the warning; and observed, 
it was a ehort time fcr preparation after so disorderly a life. On the 
Saturday morning, he found himself in spirits; and when at Epsom, told 

Mrs. F (wifliof the Hon. Mr. F ) that he should Jock^ the ghost 

if he escaped a Urn hours, finr it was the third and last day. He was 
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The story has been Tariously accounted for. Some have 
held, as we learn from Sir Walter Scott in his ** Demonology/* 
that his Lordship, weary of life, and fond of notoriety, first 
invented the prediction, with its accompanjring circumstances, 
and then destroyed himself to fulfil it And it is added, in a 
note furnished by a friend of Sir Walter's, that the ivdiole inci- 
dent has been much exaggerated. **I heard Lord Fortescue 
once say," says the writer of the note, ** that he was in the 
house with Lord Lyttelton at the time of the supposed visita- 
tion, and he mentioned the following circumstances as tiie only 
foundation for the extraordinary superstructure at which the 
world has wondered : — * A woman of the party had one day 
lost a favorite bird, and all the men tried to recover it for her. 
Soon after, on assembling at breakfast. Lord Lyttelton com- 
plained of having passed a very bad night, and having been 
worried in his dreams by a repetition of the chase of the lady's 
bird. His death followed, as stated in the story.' " Certainly, 
had this been all, it would be scarce necessary to infer that his 
Lordship destroyed himself. But the testimony of Lord For- 
tescue does not amount to more than simply that at first Lonl 
Lyttelton told but a part of his dream ; while the other evidence 
■goes to show that he subsequently added the rest. Nor does 
the theory of the premeditated suicide seem particularly happy. 

idsed with oonvnlsions in the erening, and expired, patting off his clothes 
to go into bed. These cireomstances are not only verified by Charles 
Wal — y, £sq>f a captain in the royal navy, and many other respectable 
oharaoteri, witneeeei of his Lordship's conversation and exit, but are 
remarkably impressed bjr the additional circumstance of a very intimate 
flriend of Lord Lyttelton, at Dartford, in Kent, dreaming on the night of 
this evening (Saturday, November 27) that his Lordship had appeared to 
him towards daybreak, and, drawing back the curtain, said, * My dear 
friend, it is all over; you see me lor the last time,* « - or words to that 
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If we mt jBt indeed hold that the agency of the unseen world 
never sensibly mingles with that of the seen and the tangible, 

*< To shame the dootrine of the Sadducee," 

we may at least deem it not very improbable that such a vision 
should have been conjured up by the dreaming fiuicy of an 
unhappy libertine, ill at ease in his conscience, sensible of 
sinking health, much addicted to superstitious fears, and who, 
shortly before, had been led, through a sudden and alarming 
indisposition, to think of death. Nor does it seem a thing 
beyond the bounds of credibility or comcidence, that in the 
course of the three following days, when prostmted by his ill- 
concealed terrors, he should have experienced a second and 
severer attack of the illness from vdiich, only a few week^ 
previous, he had with difficulty recovered."^ 

ft 

* Certain it is, — and the circomstanoe is a ourious one, — there were 
no firmer believers in the truth of the story than Lyttelton's own nearer 
rdatives. It was his nnole, a man of strong sense, to whom Johnson 
r e ferr ed as his anthoritj, and on whose direct evidence he built so much; 
and we are told by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, that the Lady Dowager Lytt^ 
ton, — the younger Lord's stepmother, whom, however, the knight repre- 
sents as " a woman of a very lively imagination,** — was equally a beUever. 
*' I have firequeatly seen, at her house in Portugal Street, Grosvenor 
Square," says Sir Nathaniel, ** a painting which she herself executed in 
1780, expressly to commemorate the event It hung in a conspicuous 
part of her drawing-room. There the dove appears at the window; while 
a female figure, habited in white, stands at the bed-fi)ot, announcing to 
Lord Lyttelton his dissolution. Every part of the picture was feithftilly 
designed after the description given her by his Lordship's valet, to whom 
his master related all the circumstances." " About fimr years after, in 
tiie yew 178S," adds the knight, « when dining at Pit Place, I had the 
curiosity to visit Lord Lyttelton's bed-chamber, where the casement-win- 
dow at whioh, as his Lordship asserted, the dove appeared to flutter, was 
pointed out to me.*' The reader will perhaps remember that Byron reftn 
to the apparition of the bird as a precedoit fer the passage in the " Bride 
of Abydos " in which he introduces the spirit of Selim as pouring oat its 
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I returned to Stourbridge, where I baited to g^t some 
refreshment, and wait the coach for Hales Owen, in an old- 
fashioned inn, with its overhanging gahle of mingled beam and 
brick fronting the street, and its some six or seven rooms on 
the ground-floor, opening in succession into each other like the 
mttles of a snake's tail. Three solid-looking Englishmen, two 
of them farmers evidently, the third a commercial traveller, had 
just sat down to a late dinner ; and, on the recommendation of 
the hostess, I drew in a chair and formed one of the party. A 
fourth Englishman, much a coxcomb apparently, greatly ex- 
cited, and armed with a vdiip, was pacing the floor of the room 
in which we sat ; while in an outer room of somevdiat inferior 
pretensions, there was another Englishman, also armed with a 
whip, and also pacing the floor ; and the two, each from his 
own apartment, were prosecuting an angry and noisy dispute 
together. The outer-room Englishman was a groom, — the 
inner-room Englishman deemed himself a gentleman! They 
had both got at the races into the same gig, the property of the 
innkeeper, and quarrelled about who should drive. The groom 
had argued his claim on the plea that he was the better driver 
of the two, and that driving along a crowded race-ground was 
diflicult and dangerous : the coxcomb had insisted on driving, 
because he liked to drive, and because, he said, he did n*t choose 
to be driven in such a public place by a groom. The groom 
retorted, that though a groom, he was as good a man as he 
was, for all his fine coat, — perhaps a better man ; and so the 

■orrows, in the form of a nightingale, over the tomb of Znleika. ** For a 
belief that the booIs of the dead inhabit birds," eajs the poet, ** we need 
not travel to the east : Lord Lyttelton's ghoet stoiy, and many other 
inatances, bring this snperstition nearer home." The Lord Westcote, 
Lord Lyttelton'B uncle, who related the etoiy to Johnson, succeeded to 
the title and estate, and the pre»^jit Lord Lyttelton is, I believe. Lord 
Westoote'B grandson. 
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eontiOTersy went mi, till the three solid Englishmen, worried 
at their meal by the incessant noise, interfered in behalf of the 
groom. " Thou bee'st a foolish man," said one of the farmers 
to the coxcomb ; <* better to be driven by a groom than to wran- 
gle with a groom." — " Foolish man ! " iterated the other farmer, 
'* thou's would have broken the groom's neck and thee's own." 
— " Ashamed," exclaimed the c(»nmercial gentleman, "to be 
driven by a groom, at such a time as this, — the groom a good 
driver too, and, for all that appears, an honest man ! I don't 
think any one should be ashamed to be driven by a groom ; I 
know I would n't." — '* The first im-English thing I have seen 
in England," said I: "I thought you English people were 
above littlenesses of that kind." — "Thank you, gentlemen, thank 
you," exclaimed the voice from the other room ; " I was sure I 
was right. He 's a low fellow : I would box him for sixpence." 
The coxcomb muttered something between his teeth, and 
stalked into the apartment beyond that in which we sat ; the 
commercial gentleman thrust his tongue into his cheek as he 
disappeared ; and we were left to enjoy our pudding in peace. 
It was late and long this evening ere the six o^dock coach 
started for Hales Owen. At length, a little after eight, when 
the ni^t had fitirly set in, and crowds on crowds had come 
pouring into the toWn from the distant race-ground, away it 
rumbled, stuck over with a double fare of passengers, jammed 
on before and behmd, and occupymg to the full every square 
foot atop. 

Though sorely be-elbowed and be-kneed, we had a jovial 
ride. England was merry England this evening in the neigh- 
borhood of Stourbridge. We passed cart, and wagon, and 
gig, parties afoot . and parties on horseback ; and there was a 
free interchange of gibe and joke, hail and halloo. There 
seemed to be more hearty mirth and less intemperance afloat 
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than I have seen in Scotland on audi oocaaionff; but the whole 
appeared just fodish enou^ notwithstanding; and a knot of 
low blackguaid gamUers, who were stuck together on the coach 
front, and conyersnig with desperate pro&nity on who they did 
and by whom they were dom^ showed me that to the foolish 
there was added not a little of the bad. The Hales Owen road 
runs for the greater part xA the way widun die southern edge 
of the Dudley coal-field, and, lying high, commands a down- 
ward view of its multitudinous workings {ox many miles. It 
presented from die coach-top this evening a greatly more mag- 
nificent prospect than by day . The dark space, — a nether 
firmament, — for its gray wasteful desolation had disai^)eaTed 
with the vanished daylight, — was spangled bright by innumer- 
able furnaces, twinkling and star-like in the distance, but flaring 
like comets in the foreground. We could hear the roaring of 
the nearer fires ; here a tall chimney or massy engine peered 
doubtfully out, in dusky umber, from amid the blackness; 
while the heavens above glowed in the reflected light, a blood- 
red. It was near ten o'clock ere I reached the inn at Hales 
Owen; and the room into which I was shown received, for 
more than an hour after, continual relays of guests from the 
races, who turned in for a few minutes to drink gin and water, 
and then took the road again. They were full of their back- 
ings and their bets, and animated by a life-and-death eagerAess 
to demonstrate how Sir John's gelding had distanced my Lord's 
mare. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Abbotsfoid lad the Lmmwm. — The one plaee natually tuggestiTe of 
the other. — Shenatone. — The Leasowes hU most elaborate Composi- 
tion. — The English Squire and his Mill. — Hales Owen Abbey ; inter- 
esting, as the Subject of one of Shenstone's larger Poems. — The old 
anti-Popish Feeling of England well exenqilified by the Fact. — Its 
Origin and History. — Decline. — Infidelity naturally fiiTorahle to the 
Resuscitation and Reproduction of Popery. — The two Naileresses. — 
Cecilia and Delia. — Skeleton Description of the Leaaowes. — Poetle 
filling up. — The Spinster. — The Fountain. 

I HAD come to Hales Owen to visit the Leasowes, the patri- 
mony which poor Shenstone converted into an exquisite poem, 
written on the green face of nature, with groves and thickets, 
cascades and lakes, urns, temples, and hermitages, for the char- 
acters. In passing southwards, I had seen from the coach-top 
the woods of Ahbotsford, with the turrets of the mansion-house 
peeping over ; and the idea of the trim-kept desolation of the 
place suggested to me that of the paradise which the poet of 
Hales Owen had, like Sir Walter, ruined himself to produce, 
that it, too, might become a melancholy desert. Nor was the 
association which linked Ahbotsford to the Leasowes by any 
means arbitrary : the one place may be regarded as having In 
some degree arisen out of the other. " It had been,*' says Sir 
Walter, in one of his prefaces, " an early wish of mine to con- 
nect myself with my mother earth, and prosecute those experi- 
ments by which a species of creative power is exercised over 
the face of nature. I can trace, even to childhood, a pleasure 
derived from Dodsley's account of Shenstone's Leasowes ; and 

1 envied the poet much more for the pleasure of accomplishing 

14 
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the objects detailed in his friend's sketch of his £froimds, tr an for 
the possession of pipe, crook, flock, and Phillis to boot.** Alas ! 

" Pmdenoe i^gs to thooghtlem bards in viJn." 

In contemplating the. course of Shenstone, Sir Walter coald 
see but the pleasures of the vo3rage, without taking note of the 
shipwreck in which it terminated ; and so, in pursuing identi- 
cally the same track, he struck on identically the same shoaL 

I had been intin^ate from a very immature period with the 
writings of Shenstone. There are poets that require to be 
known early in life, if one would know them at all to advan- 
tage. They give jeal pleasure, but it is a pleasure which the 
mind outgrows ; they belong to the ** comfit and- confectionary- 
plum" class ; and Shenstone is decidedly one of the number. 
No mind ever outgrew the " Task," or the *' Paradise Lost," or 
the dramas of Shakspeare, or the poems of Burns : they please 
in early youth ; and, like the nature which they embody and 
portray, they continue to please in age. But the Langhorn?, 
Wartons, Kirke Whites, Shelleys, Keatses, — shall I venture 
to say it? — Byrons, are flowera of the spring, and bear to the 
sobered eye, if one misses acquainting one's self with them at 
the proper season, very much the aspect of those herbarium 
specimens of the botanist, which we may examine as matters 
of curiosity, but scarce contemplate, — as we do the fresh un- 
cropped flowers, with all their exquisite tints and delicious odors 
vital within them, — as the objects of an aflectionate regard.^ 
Shenstone was one of the ten or twelve English poets whose 
works I had the happiness of possessing when a boy, and 
which, during some eight or ten yean of my life, — foi books 
at the time formed luxuries of difficult procurement, anc I had 
to make the most of those I had, — I used to read over and over 
at the rate of about twice in the twelvemonth. Arid every time 
I read the poems, I was sure also to read Dodsley's appended 
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deecnption of the Leaso^es. I could never fonn fiom it any 
idea of the place as a whole : the imagery seemed broken up 
into detached slips, like the imagery of a magic lantern ; but 
then nothing could be finer than the insulated slips ; and my 
mind was filled with gorgeous pictures^ all fresh and bright, of 
" sloping groves,** " tufied knolls," " wooded valleys," " seques* 
tered lakes," and "noisy rivulets," — of rich grassy lawns, and 
cascades that come bursting in foam from bosky hill-eides, — 
of monumental urns, tablets, and temples, — of hermitages and 
priories ; and I had now come to see in what degree my con- 
ceptions, drawn from the description, corresponded with the 
orighial, if, indeed, the original still maintained the impress 
given it by the genius of Shenstone. His writings, like almost 
all poetic writings that do not please equaUy at sixteen and 
sixty, had stood their testing century but indifierently well. No 
one at least would now venture to speak of him as the " cele- 
brated poet, whose divine elegies do honor to our nation, our 
language, and our species ;" though such, sixty years ago, was 
the estimate of Bums, when engaged in writing his prefieice to 
an uncouth volume of poems first published at Kilmarnock, 
that promise to get over their century with much greatur ease. 
On the '*Leasowes," — by fiir the most elaborate of all the 
compositions of its author, — the ingenious thinking of full 
twenty years had been condensed ; and I was eager to ascertain 
whether it had not stood its testing century better^ under the 
skyey influences, than " Ophelia's Urn," or " the Song of Colin, 
a discerning Shepherd," under those corresponding influences 
of the literary heavens which freshen and preserve whatever 
has life in it, and wear down and dilapidate whatever is dead. 
A little after ten o'clock, a gentleman, who travelled in his 
own carriage, entered the inn, — a firank, genial Englishman, 
who seemed to have a kind word for every one, and whom the 
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inn-people addrasted as the Squire. My Sooleh tongue vevesled 
my coantry ; and a few questions on die part of the Sqcure, 
about Scotland and Scotch matters, fitirly launched us into con- 
venation. I had come to Hales Owen to see the Leaaowes, 1 
said : when a very young mantl used to dieam about them full 
fi?e hundred miles away, among the rocks and hiUs of the wild 
north ; and I had now availed myself of my first oj^rtunity 
of paying them a visit The Squire, as he. in turn informed 
mO; had taken the inn in his way to rusticate for a few days at 
a small property of his in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Leasowes : and if I but called on him on Ae morrow at his 
temporary dwelling, <^ Squire Eyland's liill, — all the better if 
I came to breakfast, — he would, he said, faiiiy enter me on the 
grounds, and introduce me, as we went, to the old ecclesiastical 
building which forms the subject of one of Shenstone's larger 
poems, ** The Ruined Abbey." He knew all the localities, — 
which one acquainted with but the old classic descriptions 
would now find it difficult to realize, for the place had fallen 
into a state of sad dilapidation ; and often acted the part of 
cieerone to his friends. I had never met with anything half so 
fmnk in Scotland from the class who travel in their own car- 
riages; and, waiving but the breakfast, I was next morning at 
the Mill, — a quiet, rustic dwelling, at the side of a green lane, 
— a little before ten. It lies at the bottom of a flat valley, with 
a small stream, lined by many a rich meadow, stealing between 
its fringes of willows and alders ; and with the Leasowes on 
the one hand, and the Glent Hills, little more than an hour's 
walk away, on the other, it must form, in the season of green 
fields and clear sides, a delightful retreat 

The Squire led me through the valley adown the course of 
the stream for nearly a mile, and then holding to the right for 
nearly a qutrter of a mile more, we came full upon the ruins 
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of H&ldB Owen Abbey. The maoe of the Uuff Hairy had fallen 
heavy upon the pile : it had proved, in after times, a convenient 
quarry for the neighboring farm-houses, and the repair of roads 
and fences for miles around ; and so it now consists of but a 
few picturesque fragments cut apart by wide gaps, in which we 
&il to trace even the foundations, — fragments that rise insu- 
lated and taU, — here wrapt up in ivy, — there bristling with 
wall-flower, — over hay-ricks and antique farm-offices, and 
moss-grown fruit-trees, and all those nameless appurtenances 
which a Dutchman would delight to paint, of a long-estabUshed 
bam-yard, farm-house, and orchard. I saw, resting against 
one of the walls, the rudely-carved lid of a stone c(^Bn, which 
exhibits in a lower comer a squat figure in the attitude of 
adoration ; and along the opposite side and upper comer, an 
uncouth representation of the cmcifixibn, in which the figure 
on the cross seems that of a gaunt ill-proportioned skeleton. 
Covered over, however, with the lichens of ages, and garnished 
with a light border of ground ivy, — a plant which* greatly 
abounds amid the ruins, — its antique misproportions seem 
quite tmthful enough, and impress more than elegance. One 
tall gable, that ci the chancel, which forms the loftiest part of 
the pile, still remains nearly entire ; and its .great window, once 
emblazoned with the arms of old Judge Lyttelton, but now 
stripped of stained glass and carved muilion, is richly festooned 
with ivy. A wooden pigeon-house has been stuck up in the 
opening, and half a dozen white pigeons were fluttering in the 
sunshine this moming, round the ivied gable-top. The dust of 
the old learned lawyer lies under the hay-ricks below, with that 
of nameless warriors and forgotten churchmen : and when the 
spade turns up the soil, fragments of human bones are found, 
thickly mingled with bits of painted tiles and stained glass. 
It may bo thought I am but wasting words in describing so 

14* 
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broken a nun, teeing I must ha?e paeeed many finer ones 
undescribed; but it will, 1 trust, be taken into account that I 
had perused the ^Ruined Abbey" at least twice every twdve- 
month, from my twelfth to my twentieth year, and that I had 
now befoie me the original of the picture. The poem is not a 
particularly fine one, Shenstone's thinking required rhyme, 
just as Pope's weakly person needed stays, to keep it tolersUy 
erect; and the **Euioed Abbey" is in blank Terw. There is 
poetry, however, in some of the conceptions, such as that of 
the peasant, in the days of John, returning listless from bis 
fields after the F^ had pronounced his dire anathema, and 
seeing in every dark overbellying doud 

** A vengeAil angel, in whose waving soroU 
He read damnation." 

Nor is the following passage, — descriptive of the same gloomy 
season of ti^rror and deprivation, — though perhaps inferior in 
elegance and effect to the parallel passage in the prose of 
Hit le, without <nerit : — 

** Tlie wretch, — whose hope, hy stem oppression chased 
From erery earthlj bliss, still as it saw 
Triumphant wrong, took wing and flew to heaven, 
And rested there, — now mourned his refhge lost, 
And wonted peace. The sacred ikne was barred ; 
And the kme altar, where the mourners thronged 
To supplicate remission, smoked no more ; 
While the green weed luxuriant rose around. 
Some firom their deathbed, in delirious woe. 
Beheld the ghastlj king approach, beg^ 
In tenibid terrors, or, expiring, heard 
The last loud clarion sound, and Heaven's decree 
With unremitting vengeance bar the skies. 
Kor light the grief, — by Superstition weighed, — 
That their dishonored corse, shut from the verge 
Of hallowed earth or tutelary ikne. 
Must deep with brutes, thdr vassals, in the field. 
Beneath some path in marls unexoroiied." 
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The chief interest of the poem, however, doee not lie in its 
pcetry. It fonns one of the most curious illustrations I know 
of the strong anti-Popish zeal, apart from religious feeling, 
which was so general in England during the last century, and 
which, in the Lord-Qeoige-Oordon mobs, showed itself so very 
formidable a principle when fiiiriy aroused. Dickens' picture, 
in " Bamaby Rudge," of ihe riots of 1780, has the merit of 
being &ithful ; — his religious mobs are chiefly remarkable for 
being mobs in which there is no religion ; but his picture would 
bo more fiuthful still, had he made them in a slight degree Prot- 
estant Shenstone, like the Lord«Oeorge-6ordon mob, was 
palpably devoid of religion, — *< an elegant heathen, rather than 
a Christian," whoee poetry contains verses in jnaise of almost 
every god except the true one ; and who, when peopling his 
Elysium with half the deities of Olympus, saw nymphs and 
satyrs in his very dreams. But though only an indifferent 
Christian, he was an excellent Protestant There are passages 
in the "Ruined Abbey" that breathe the very spirit of the 
English soldiery, whose anti-Popish huzzas, on the eve of the 
Revolution, deafened their infatuated monarch in his tent 
Tktke, for instance, the following : — 

** Hud WIS oar fkte while Bome's direotor taught 
Of saljeets bom to be their montroh's prej ; 
To tofl fbr monks* — te glattonj to toil, — 
For vaomt gbittoii7» eactortioa, fraud. 
For avarioe, e&fy, pride, revenge, and shame ! 
O, doctrine breathed from Stygian oaves I exhaled 
From inmost Erebus !'* 

Not less decided is the passage in which he triumphs over th« 
suppression of the Monasteries, " by Tudor's wild caprice." 



« 



Then from its towering height, with horrid soond. 
Bushed the prood Abbey. Then the vinlted roofr, 
Com from their waOs, disclosed the wanton soeoe 
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Of mookUk fllkMlily I EbflhMgiylHff 
Crawled from hit bedded stnunpet^ mnttsrinf Inr 
An ineflbotuel cone. The penrioos ]iodki» 
That tgeg pftrt eoufvjed the gufleAil priMt 
To plaj some image on the gaping erowdy 
Imbib^the no?el dajlic^t» and eipoea 
Obrions the fraudAil eiigin'17 of Bome.' 
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Even with all his fine taste, and high appreciation, for the pur- 
poses of the landscape-gardener, of bona JUe pieces of antiquity, 
rich in association, it is questionable, from the following passage, 
whether his anti-Popish antipathies would not have led him to 
join our Scotch iconoclasts in their stem work of dilapidation. 

** Henoefbrth was plied the loiig-ooatinaed task 
Of rigkieoui havoc, oovering distant fields 
With the wrought remnants of the shattered pile ; 
nil recent, through the land, the pilgrim sees 
Rich tracts of brighter green, and in the midst 
Gray monldering walls, with nodding ivy crowned. 
Or Gothio torret, pride of ancient days. 
Now bat of ose to graoe a roral scene. 
To bound our Yistas, and to glad the sons 
Of George's reign, reserved for fSurer times.*' 

In " The Schoolmistress," the most finished and pleasing of 
Shenstone's longer poems, we find one of the sources of the 
feeling somewhat unwittingly exhibited. " Shenstone learned 
to read," says Johnson, in his biography, "of an old dame, 
whom his poem of *The Schoolmistress' has delivered to pos- 
terity." ** The house of my old schooldame Sarah Lloyd," we 
find the poet himself saying, in one of his earlier letters (1741), 
*' is to be seen as thou travellest towards the native home of 
tby faithful servant But she sleeps with her fathers, and 13 
buried with her fathen ; and Thomas her son reigncth in her 
stead." Of the good Sarah Lloyd we learn from the poem, -7- 
a piece of information suited to show how shrewd a part Posey« 
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ism is acting in possessing itself of the humUer schoob of the 
country, — t\iat ' 

" She WIS just, and friend to Tixtaons lore. 
And peased mtieh time in tmly ▼irtnoos deed. 
And in her elfins' ears would oft deplore 
The times when tmth by Popish rage did bleed, 
And tort'roos death was troe derotion's meed. 
And simple Faith in iron ehains did mourn. 
That nonld on wooden image plaee her creed. 
And lawny saints in smouldering flames did bom : 
0, dearest Lord, for&nd thilk dajs shoold e'er retom ! " 

The anti-Popish feeling of England, which existed, as in 
Shenstone, almost wholly apart from doctrinal considerations 
seems to have experienced no diminution till after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1745. A long series of historic events 
had served first to originate, and. then to fill with it to satura- 
tion ever^ recess of the popular mind. The horrors of the 
Marian persecution, rendered patent to all by the popular narra- 
tives of Fox, — the Invincible Armada and its thumb-screws. 
— the diabolical plot of the time of James, — the Irish Massa- 
cre of the following reign, — the fierce atrocities of Jeffries in 
the Monmouth rising, intimately associated, in the Protestant 
mind of the country, with the Popery of his master, — the im- 
prisonment of the bishops, — and the influence of the anti- 
Somish teaching of the English Church aAer the Bevolution, 
with the dread, for many years, of a Popish Pretender, — had 
all united to originate and develop the sentiment which, in its 
abstract character, we find so adequately represented in Shen- 
stone. Much about the time of the poet's death, howevei, a 
decided reaction began to take place. The Pretender died; 
the whigs originated their scheme of Soman Catholic Ema 
cipation ; atheistic violence had been let loose on the clergy of 
France, not in their character as Popish, but in their character 
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uOhristiui; tnd botk Aa genintof Borin and the pieij qf 
Hall^ad appealed to the Protestant aympatiiies of Sngknd in 
their behalf. The singularly anomalous position and palpable 
inefficiency of the bish BstaUishiBeBt had cnaied a Tery gen- 
eral diversion in fimnr of Aa Popidi SMtjority of Ireland; the 
Voluntary controTOisy united Efangelisdc Dissent and Roman 
Catholicism by the bonds of a common caosoy— at least Evan- 
gelistic Dissent was fon^ enough to believe the cause a com^ 
mon one, and learned to speak with respect and regard of 
**£oman Gadiolic brethren;** the spread of Puseyism in the. 
English Establishment uniiedt by sympathies of a difEarent bat 
not weaker kind, the Papist and the High Churchman; the old 
anti-Pbinsh feeling has been gradually sinking under the influ- 
ence of so many reactive causes ; and not since the times of 
the Beformatbn was it at so low an ebb as in England at the 
present day. It would seem as if every old score was to be 
blotted off,and Popery to be taken a second time on trial. But 
it will ultimately be found wanting, and will, as in France and 
Germany, have just to be condemned again. The stiff rigidity 
of its unalteraUe codea of practice and belief, — inadequately 
compensated by the flexibility of its wilier votaries, — has inca* 
pacitated it firom keeping up with the human mind in its on* 
ward march. If it be the sure destiny of man to rise, it must 
be the as inevitable fate of Popery to sink. The excesses of 
fifteen hundred years have vitiated and undermined its consti- 
tution, intelleetual and monl ; its abeurder belief have become 
incompatible widi advanced knowledge, — its more despotic 
assumptions with lational fieedom; and were it not for the 
craving vacuum in the puUic mind vrhich infidelity is continu- 
ally creating tat superstition to fill, and into which Popery is 
fitfully rushing, like steam into the condenser of an engine, 
again and again to be annihilated, and again and again to flow 
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in, its day, in at least the more enlightened portions of the 
empire, would not be long. 

There seems to be a consideraUe resemblance at bottom 
between the <dd English feeling exemplified in Shenstone, and 
that which at present animates the Ronge movement in Ger- 
many. We find the English poet exclaiming, 

** Hittl, hanored WiekliflEo, eaterprisiiig sage ! 
Jin JEpieurui in tht cau&e cf tnUk ! I *' 

And die continental prkst, — occnppng at best bat a half-way 
position between Luther and Voltaire, and who can remark in 
his preachings that " if Soman Catholics have a P6po at Rome, 
die Protestants have made their Pope of a book, and that that 
book is but a dead letter,** — apostrophizes in a similar spirit 
tiie old Qerman reformers. I can, however, see nothing incon«> 
sistent in the seal of such men. It does not greatly rpquire 
die aid of religion to enable one to decide that exhibitions such 
as that (tf the holy coat of Treves are dishonest and absurd, or 
to warm with indignation at the intolerance that would make 
one*te liberty or life pay the penalty of one's freedom of opinion. 
Shenstone, notwithstanding his indifference to the theological, 
was quite religious enough to have been sabred or shot, had he 
been at Paris on the eve of St Bartholomew, or knocked on 
the head if in Ulster at the time of the Irish massacre. What, 
apart from religious considerations, is chiefly to bo censured 
and regretted in the seal of the S<mges and Shenstones, Mich- 
elets and Eugene Suef, is, not that it is inconsistent, but that 
it constitutes at best but a vacuum-creating |K>wer. It forms a 
^ void where, in the nature of things, no void can permanently 
exist, and which superstition is ever rushing in to fill ; and so 
the progress of die race, wherever it is influentially opemtive, 
mstead of being conducted onwards in its premier line of march. 
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becomes a weary qrde, that efer ntomt vpoo itoelt Tbt 
human intellect, under its influence, ■eome at if diawn within 
the ceaeelessly-ieTolnng eddies ot a giddy maebtram, or as if it 
had become ohnozioiis to the lemadmUe eiine pron o nnced of 
old by thePMlmist: I quote fipom the feisioii 



'*lljGodl oil, flidbtAtesf awtof; 
No q[ai0t Ist thflm find ; 
Cttddy sod ifitlMi l0t tlNM ml 
LlkB stabUe from tiM irfad.** 

is enq^tic on the point Nearly three centuries have 
ebpeed since die rerifed Christianity of the Beformation sup* 
pbmted Boman Catholicism in Scothnd. But there was no 
vacuum created; the space prerionsly taken up in the popular 
mind by the abrogated siq^erstition was amply occupied by the 
resuscitated faith ; and, as a direct consequence, whatever reac* 
tion in favor of Popery may have taken place among the people 
is of a purely political, not religious character. With Popery 
as a religion the Presbyterian Scotch are as far from closing 
now as they ever were. But how entirely different has been 
the state of matters in France ! There are men still living 
wlio remember the death of Voltaire. In the course of a single 
lifetime. Popery has been twice popular and influential in that 
country, and twice has the vacuum-creating power, more than 
equally popular -and influential for the time, closed chill and 
cold around it, to induce its annihilation. The literature of 
France for the last half-century is curiously illustrative of this 
process of action and reaction, — of condensation and expan- 
sion. It exhibits during that period three distinct groups of 
authon. There is fint a group of vacuum-cieatora, — a sur- 
viving remnant of the Encyclopedists of the previous half-cen- 
tuiy, — adequately represented by Condorcet and the Abb< 
Baynal; next appears a group of the reactipnistB, represented 
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equally well by Chateaubriand and Lamartine ; and then, — for 
Popery has again become monstrous, — we see a second group 
of vacuum-creators in the Eugene Sues and Michelets, the most 
popular Fxench writer of the present day. And thus must the 
cycle reyolTe, " unquiet and giddy as a wheel," until France 
shall find rest in the Christianity of the New Testament. 

I spent so much time among the ruins, that my courteous 
conductor the Squire, who had business elsewhere to attend to, 
had to leave me, after first, however, setting me on my way to 
the Leasowes, and kindly requesting me to make use of his 
name, if the person who farmed the grounds demurred, as 
sometimes happened with strangers, to give me admission to 
them. I struck up the hill, crossed a canal that runs along its 
side, got into a cross road between sheltered belts of planting, 
and then, with the Leasowes full in front, stopped at a small 
nailery, to ask at what point I might most easily gain access to 
them. The sole workers in the nailery were two fresh-colored, 
good-looking yoimg girls, whose agile, well-turned arms were 
Ikying the hammer with a rapidity that almost eluded the eye, 
and sent the quick glancing sparks around them in showejs. 
Both stopped short in their work, and came to the door to point 
out what they deemed the most accessible track. There was 
no gate, they said, in this direction, but I would find many gapsr 
in the fence : they were in doubt, however, whether the people 
at the ** white house" would give me leave to walk over the 
grounds: certainly the nailer lads were frequently refused; 
and they were sorry they could n't do anything for me : I would 
be sure of permission if they could give it me. At all events, 
said I, I shall take the longest possible road to the white house, 
and see a gpod deal of the grcunds ere I meet with the refusal. 
Both the naileresses laugheo , and one of them said she had 
always heard the Scotch were '* long-headed." Hales Owen 

15 
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and its preciucts are included in the great iron district < 8ir- 
mingham ; and the special branch of the iron trade which falls 
to the share of the people is the manufsicture of nails. The 
suburbs of the town are formed chiefly of rows of little brick- 
houses, with a nail-shop in each ; and the quick, smart patter 
of hammers sounds incessantly, in one encircling girdle of din, 
from early morning till late night As I passed through, on 
my way to the Squire's Mill, I saw whole families at work 
together, — father, mother, sons, and daughters; and met in 
streets young girls, not at all untidily dressed considering the 
character of their vocation, trundling barrowfuls of coal to their 
forges, or carrying on their shoulders bundles of rod-iron. Of 
all our poets of the last century, there was scarce one so 
addicted to the use of those classic nicknames which impart so 
unreal an air to English poetry, when bestowed on English 
men and women, as poor Shenstone. We find his verses 
dusted over with Delias, and Cecilias, and Ophelias, Flavias, 
and Fulvias, Chloes, Daphnes, and Phillises ; and, as if to give 
them the necessary prominence, the printer, in all the older edi- 
tions, has relieved them from the surrounding text by the em- 
ployment of staring capitals. I had read Shenstone early 
enough to wonder what sort of looking people his Delias and 
Cecilias were ; and now, ere plunging into the richly-wooded 
Leasowes, I had got hold of the right idea. The two young 
naileresses were really very pretty. Cecilia, a ruddy blonde, 
was fabricating tackets; and Delia, a bright-eyed brunette, 
engaged in heading a double-double. 

Ere entering on the grounds, however, I must attempt doing 
what Dodsley has failed to do, — I must try whether I cannot 
give the reader some idea of the Leasowes as a whole, in theii 
relation to the surrounding country. Let us, then, once more 
return to the three Silurian eminences that rise island-like from 
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the basin of the Dudley eoal-field« and the paiallel line of trap 
hills that stretches away amid the New Red Sandstone. I 
have described the lines as parallel, bat, like the outstretched 
sides of a4Murallel-Tuler, not opposite. There joins on, howoTei, 
to the Silurian line,-— like a prolongation of one of the right 
lines of the mathematician indicated by dots, — an extension of 
the chain, not Silurian, which consists of eminences of a flatter 
and humbler character than either the Wren's Nest or the 
Castle Hill, and which runs opposite to the trap chain for ser- 
eral miles. One of these supplementary eminences •— the one 
adjoining the Castle Hill — is composed of the trap to ^diich 
the entire line owes its elevation ; and a tall, cairn-like group 
of apparent boulders, that seem as if they had been piled up by 
giants, but are mere components of a partially disintegmted 
projection from the rock below, occupies its summit. In the 
flat hill directly beyond it, though the trap does not appear, it 
has tilted up the Lower Coal Measures, amid the surrounding 
New Red Sandstone, saddlewise on its back ; the strata shelve 
downwards on both sides from the anticlinal line atop, like the 
opposite sides of a roof from the ridge ; and the entire hill, to 
use a still humbler illustration, resemUes a huge blister in new 
{dasteri formed by the expansion of some fragment of unslaked 
lime in the ground-coating beneath* Now, it is with this hill 
of the Lower Coal Measures — this huge Uister of millstone 
grit — that we have chiefly to do. 

Let the reader imagine it of soft swelling outline, and ample 
base, with the singularly picturesque trap range full in front, 
some four miles away, and a &ir rural valley lying between. 
Let him further imagine the side of the hill frmrowed by a 
transverse valley, opening at right angles into the great front 
valley, and separating atop into two forks, or branches, that run 
up, shallowing as they go, to near the hill-top. Let him, in 
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short, imagine Das gieat vaUey a broad right line, and tne 
transverse foiked valley a gigantic letter T vesting on it And 
this forked valley on the hill-side — this gigantic letter Y — 
is the Leasowes. The pictoresqueness of snch a position can 
be easily appreciated. The forked yalley, from head to gorge, 
is a reclining valley, partaking along its bottom of the slope of 
the eminence on which it lies, and thus possessing, what is by 
no means common among the valleys of England, tme down- 
hill water-courses, along which the gathered waters may leap 
m a chain of cascades ; and commanding, in its apper recesses, 
though embraced and sheltered on every side. by the sorround- 
ing hill, extended prospects of the country below. It thus com- 
bines the scenic advantages of both hollow and rising ground, 
— the quiet seclusion of the one, and the expansive landscapes 
of the other. The broad valley into which it opens is rich and 
well wooded. Just in front of the opening we see a fine sheet 
of water, about twenty acres in extent, the work of the monks ; 
immediately to the right stand the ruins of the abbey ; imme- 
diately to the left, the pretty compact town of Hales Owen lies 
grouped around its fine old church and spire ; a range of green 
swelling eminences rises beyond ; beyond these, &inter in the 
distance, and considerably bolder in outline, ascends the loftier 
range of the trap hills, — one of the number roughened by the 
tufted woods, and crowned by the obelisk at Hagley ; and, over 
all, blue and shadowy on the fax horizon, sweeps the undulat- 
ing line of the mountains of Cambria. Such is the character 
of the grounds which poor Shenstone set himself to convert into 
an earthly paradise, and such the outUne of the surrounding 
landscape. But to my hard anatomy of the scene I must add 
the poet's own elagant filling up : — 

«< Bomiatie somes of pendent hllli. 
And vordmt viks snd ftUing rills. 
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And mossy banks the fields adorn. 
Where Damon, simple swain, was bom. 
The Dryads reared a shady grove. 
Where such as think, and such as love, 
IdQght safely sigh their summer's day. 
Or muse their silent hours away. 
The Oreads liked the climate weU, 
And taught the level plains to swell 
In verdant mounds, from whence the eye 
Ifight all their larger works descry. 
The Naiads poured thdr urns around 
From nodding rooks o'er vales profound; 
They formed their streams to please the view. 
And bade them wind as serpents do; 
And having shown them where to stray. 
Threw little pebbles in their way." 

I got ready permission at the house of the Leasowes — a 
modem building erected on the site of that in which Shenstone 
resided — to walk over the grounds; and striking upwards 
directly along the centre of the angular tongue of land which 
divides the two forks of the valley, I gained the top of the hill, 
purposing to descend to where the gorge opens below along the 
one fork, and to reascend along the other. On the hill-top, a 
single field's breadth beyond the precincts of the Leasowes, I 
met a tall middle-figed female, whose complexion, much em- 
browned by the sun, betrayed the frequent worker in fields, and 
her stiff angularity of figure, the state of single blessedness, and 
** maiden meditation, fancy free," which Shakspeare compli- 
mented in Elizabeth. I greeted her with fair good day, and 
asked her whether the very fine grounds below were not the 
Lieasowes ? or, as I now learned to pronounce the word, Iamos^ 
— ^^for when I gave it its long Scotch sound, no one in the 
neighboihood seemed to know what place I meant. " Ah, yes,' 
said she, ** the lAsos ! — they were much thought of long ago^ 
in Squire Shenstone's days; but they are all ruinated now; 

15* 
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and, except on Sundftys, lAuxa the naikr Iwb get into tbem, 
when they can, few people come their way. Sqniie Shenstona 
was a poet," she added, *' and died for lofe." This was not 
quite the case : the Squire, who might ha^ married his FhilUi 
had he not been afitaid to incur the expe ns e of a wife, died of 
a putrid fever at the sober age of forty-nine; but there would 
have been little wit in substituting a worse for a better story, 
and so I received without challenge the infiyrmation of tho 
spinster. In descending, I took the right-hand branch of the 
valley, which is oonsideiably more extended than that to the 
left. A low cliS^ composed of the yellow gritty sandstone of 
the Lower Goal Measures, and much overhung by stunted alder 
and hazel bushes, stands near the head of the mvine, just ^diera 
the Leasowes begin ; and directly out of the middle of the cliff, 
s(nne three or four feet from its base, there comes leaping to 
the light, as out of the smitten rock in the wilderness, a dear 
and copious spring, — one of the " health-bestowing " fountains, 

" All bordered with moss. 
Where the harebeUs and violets grew." 

Alas ! moss, and harebells, and violets, were gone, with the 
path which had once led to the spot, and the seat which had 
once fronted it; the waters fell dead and dull into a quagmire, 
like young human life leaping out of unconscious darkness into 
misery, and then stole away through a boggy strip of rank grass 
and lushes, along a line of scraggy alders. All was changed, 
save the fuU-volumed spring, and it, — - 

« A thousMkd and a thousand yean, 
*T win flow as now it flows.*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Detoar. -* The Leasowes deteriorated whereTer the Poet had built, and 
improrsd whererer he had planted. — View from the Hanging^ Wood. 
— Stntagem of the Island Screen. — Virgil's OraTe. — Mound of the 
Hales Owen and Birmingham Canal ; its sad Interference with Shen- 
stone's Poetic Description of the Infancy of the Stonr. — Vanished 
Cascade and Root-house. — Somenrille's Urn. — " To all Friends round 
the Wrekin.** — River Scenery of the Leasowes ; their great Variety. — 
Peculiar Arts of the Poet ; his Vistas, when seen from the wrong end. 
Realizations of Hogarth's Caricature. — Shenstone the greatest of Land- 
scape Gardeners. — Estimate of Johnson. — Goldsmith's History of the 
Leasowes ; their after History. 

r Thb water creeps downwards from where it leaps from the 
/rock, to form a chain of artificial lakes, with which the bottom 
I of the dell is occupied, and which are threaded by the water- 
'^ course, like a necklace of birds' eggs strung upon a cord. Ere 
I struck down on the upper lake, however, I had to make a 
detour of a few hundred yards to the right, to see what Dodsley 
describes as one of the finest scenes furnished by the Leasowes, 
— a steep terrace, commanding a noble prospect, — a hanging 
wood, — an undulating pathway over uneven ground, that rises 
and falls like a snake in motion, — a monumental tablet, — 
three rustic seats, — and a temple dedicated to Fan. The 
happy comer which the poet had thus stuck over with so much 
bmvery is naturally a very pretty one. The hill-side, so gentle 
in most of its slopes, descends for about eighty feet, — nearly at 
ri^t angles with the forked valley, and nearly parallel to the 
great valley in front, — as if it were a giant wave on the eve 
of breaking; and it is on this steep rampart-like declivity, — 
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this giant wave, — that the hanging wood was planted, the 
undulating path formed, and the seats and temple erected. 
But all save the wood has either wholly yanished, or left hehind 
hut the faintest traces, — traces so faint that, sare for the plan 
of the grounds appended to the second edition of Dodsley'a 
description, they would have told me no distinct story. 

Ere descending the rampart-like acclivity, hut just as the 
ground begins gradually to rise, and indien I should be passing, 
according to Dodsley, through the " Lover's Walk," a seques- 
tered arboraceous lane, saddened by the urn of **poor Miss 
Dolman," — " by the side of which" there had flowed " a small 
bubbling rill, forming little peninsulas, rolling over pebbles, or 
&lling down small cascades, all under cover, and taught to 
murmur very agreeably," — 1 found myself in a wild tangled 
jungle, with no path under foot, with the "bubbling rill" con- 
verted into a black, lazy swamp, with thickets of bramble all 
around, through which I had to press my way, as I best could, 
breast-high, — "poor Miss Dolman's" urn as fairly departed 
and invisible as "poor Miss Dolman;" in short, everything* 
that had been done undone, and all in readiness for some 
second Shenstone to begin de novo. As the way steepened, 
and the rank aquatic vegetation of the swamp, once a runnel, 
gave place to plants that affect a drier habitat, I could detect 
in the hollow of the hill some traces of the old path ; but the 
place forms a receptacle into which the gtsty winter winds 
sweep the shorn leafage of the hanging wood above, and so I 
had to stalk along the once trimly-kept walk, through a stra- 
tum of decayed leaves, half-leg deep. In the middle of the 
hanging wood I found what had been once the temple of Pan. 
There is a levelled space on the declivity, about half the sizo 
of an ordinary sitting parlor : the winds had swept it bare ; 
and there, distinctly visible on three sides of the area, are tho 
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foun iations of a thin brick wall, that, where least broken, rises 
some vx or eight inches above the leyel. A little further on, 
where the wood opens on one of the loveliest prospects I ever 
beheld, I found a decayed oak-post remaining, to indicate the 
locale of a seat that had once eulogized the landscape which it 
fronted in a classic Latin inscription. But both seat and in- 
scription are gone. And yet, maugre this desolation, not in 
the days of Shenstone did the Leasowes look so nobly fiom 
this elevation as they did this day. I was forcibly reminded 
of one of the poet's own rexliarks, and the completeness of its 
realization: "The works of a person that builds," he says, 
" begin immediately to decay ; ^diile those of him who plants 
beffin directly to improve. In this, planting promises a more 
lasting pleasure than building.*' The trees of the Leasowes, 
when the Leasowes formed the home and furnished the em- 
ployment of the poet, seem to have been mere saplings. We 
find him thus writing to a friend in the summer of 1743 : — 
''A malignant caterpillar has demolished the beauty of all our 
large oaks. Mine are secured by their littleness. But I guess 
Hagiey Fark sufiers, — a large wood near me being a winter- 
piece for nakedness." More than a hundred years have since 
ekpeed, and the saplings of a century ago have expanded into 
the dignity of full-grown treehood. The hanging wood, com- 
posed chiefly of very noble beeches, with a sprinkling of grace- 
ful birches on its nether skirt, mises its crest so high as fully to 
double the hei^t of the eminence which it crowns ; while the 
oaks on the finely varied ground below, of imposing size, and 
exhibiting in their grouping the hand of the master, compose 
such a scene as the finest of the landscapes designed by Mar- 
tinrin illustration of Milton's " Paradise Lost." The day was 
warm, calm, cloudless ; tke lights and shadows lay clear and 
transparent on lake and stream, dell and dingle, green swelling 
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lawn and tall fo*88t tree; and die hanging wood,. and di0 
mossy escaipment over which it hangs, were as musical in thai 
bright sunshine, ;rith the murmur of bees, as when, exactly 
a hundred and two years before, Shenstone was penning hia 
pastoial ballad. 

Quitting the hanging wood, I struck athwart the declivity, 
direct on the uppennost lake in the chain which I have de- 
scribed as lying, like a string of birds' eggs, along the bottom 
of the valley. I found it of small extent, — a pond or lochan, 
rather than a lake, — darkly colored, — its still, Uack su&o^ 
partiaUy embroidered by floats of aquatic plants, among which 
I could detect the broad leaves of the water-lily, thou|^ the 
flowers were gone, — and oveifaung on all sides by carelese 
groups of trees, that here and there dip their branches in the 
water. In one striking feature of the place we may still detect 
the skill of the artist. There is a little island in the upper 
part of the lake, by much too small and too near the shore to 
have any particular interest as such ; or, indeed, viewed from 
below, to seem an island at all. It is covered by a thick clump 
of alders of low growth, just tall enough and thick enough to 
conceal, screen-like, the steep bank of the lake behind. The 
top of the bank is occupied by several lofty oaks ; and as the 
screen of aldera hides the elevation on which they stand, they 
seem to rise direct from the level of the water to the giant 
stature of a hundred feet. The giants of the theatre are made 
by setting one man on the shoulders of another, and then throw- 
ing over both a large cloak; — the giant trees here are made 
by setting them upon the shouldera of a hill, and making the 
thick island-screen serve the purpose of the concealing mantle. 

The second lake in the chain — a gloomier and smaller piece 
of water than the first, and much hidden in wood — has in its 
present state no beauty to recommend it : it is just such an 
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inky pool, with rotten snags projecting from its sluggish sur- 
&ce, as a murderer would select for concealing the body of his 
victim. " A forlorn brick ruin, orerflooded by the neighboring 
streamlet, and capped with sickly ivy, stands at the upper end ; 
at the lower, the waters escape by a noisy cascade into n 
secluded swampy hollow, overshadowed by stately oaks and 
ashes, much intermixed by trees of a lower growth, — yew, 
holly, and hazel, — and much festooned with ivy. We find 
traces of an untrodden pathway on both sides the stream, with 
the remains of a small, mouldering, one-arched bridge, now 
never crossed over, and divested of both its parapets ; and in 
the centre of a circular area, surrounded by trees of loftiest 
stature, we may see about twice as many bricks as an Irish 
laborer would trundle in a wheel-barrow, arranged in the form 
of a small square. This swampy hollow is the ^'VirgiPs 
Grove,^' so elaboratefy described by Dodsley, and which so 
often in the last age employed the pencil and the burin ; and 
the two barrowfuls of brick are all that remain of the obelisk 
of Virgil. I had run not a few narrow chances of the kind 
before ; but I ' now fairly sunk half to the knees in the miry 
bottom, and then pressing onwards, as I best could, 

** Qaenched in a boggy Sjrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered, on I fhred. 
Treading the crude consistence half on fbot. 
Half flying," 

till I reached a drier soil beside yet another lake in the chain, 
scarce less gloomy, and even more sequestered, than the last. 
There stick out along its edges a £ew blackened stumps, on 
which several bushy clusters of fern have taken root, and 
which, overshadowed by the pendent fronds, seem so many 
small tree-ferns. I marked here, for the first time, the glance 
of scales and the splash of fins in the water ; but they belonged 
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not to the "^ fishflt of gold** loag bf Aa poel, bot to sooM kdiC- 
doien pike that I auppooe have ]xmg aaee dealt by the fidMa 
of gold as the balkier contonpoiariee at the fiunoiu Jack tba 
Giant Killer used to deal bj their goeate. A further ^valk of » 
few hundred yarda throu^ the wooded hollow bvoughl nokb l» 
the angle where the forks of the dell unite and iSma one tuI* 
ley. A conaideraUe piece of water— by mudi the kigeal aa- 
the grounds — oocupiea the bottom of the broad hollow whicb 
they form by their union, — the aquat ateni« to use a fonaer 
iliustiation, of the letter T; and a kng nanow bay rune fiam 
the main body of the kdm up each of the two fiodB» loaiBg ilntr 
equally in bodi, aa it contiacta and narrowft, amid die efUP- 
arching trees. 

There is a harmony of form as certainly as of sound, — a 
music to the eye in the one, as surely as to the ear in the 
other. I had hitherto witnessed much dilapidation and decay, 
but it was dilapidation and decay on a small scale ; I had seen 
merely the wrecks of a few artificial toys, scattered amid the 
sublime of nature ; and there were no sensible jarrings in the 
silent concert of the graceful and the lovely, which the entire 
scene served to compoee. Here, however, all of a sudden, I 
was struck by a harsh discord. Where the valley should have 
opened its noUe gateway into the champaign, — a gateway 
placed half-way between the extended magnificence of the 
expanse below, and the more closely concentmted beauties of 
the twin dells above, — there stretches, from bank to bank, a 
stiff, lumpish, rectilinear mound, some seventy or eighty feet in 
height, by some two or three hundred yards in length, that bars 
out the landscape, — deals, in short, by the wanderer along the 
lake or throu^ the lower reaches of the dell, as some refrac- 
tory land-steward deals by some hapless railway surveyor, 
when, squatting down full be&ne him, he spreads out a broad 
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extent of coat-tail, and eclipeea the distant sight Poor Shen* 
stone! — it would haTO faroken his heart That unsightly 
mound conreys along its flat, le^el line, straight as that of a 
ruler, the Birmingham and Hales Owen CanaL Poor Shen- 
stone onoe more ! With the peculiar art in which he excelled 
all men, he had so hdd out his lakes, that ike last in the series 
seemed to piece <m to the great twenty-acre lake dug by the 
monks, and so to lose itself in the general landscape. And in 
one of his letters we find him poetical on the conrse of the 
mgmnt streams, — ^ose of his own grounds, — that feed it 
** Their first appearance," he says, << weU resemUes the ]dayful« 
ness of infiincy; they skip from side to side with a thousand 
antic motions, that answer no other purpose than die mere 
amusement of the pn)|niet<Nr. They proceed hr a few hundred 
yards, and then their sererer labors begin, resembling the gmver 
toils of manhood. They set mills in motion, turn wheels, and 
ply hammers for manufactures of all kinds ; and in thb man- 
ner rdl on under the name of the Stour, supplying works for 
casting, forging, and shaping iron for every civil and military 
purpose. Perhaps you may not know that my rills are the 
principal sources of this river; or that it furnishes the propel- 
ling power to more iron-works than almost any other single 
river in the kingdom." The dull mound now cuts off the sport- 
ive iniancy of the Stour from its sorely-tasked term of useful 
riveihood. There is so cruel a barrier raised between the two 
stages, that we foil to identify the hard-working stream below 
with the playfrd little runnels above. The water comes bound- 
ing all obscurely out of the nether side of the mound, just as it 
begins its life of toil, — a poor thing without a pedigree, like 
some hapless child of quality stolen by ^e gjrpsies, and sol t to 
hard labor. 

Passing upwards along the opposite branch of the valley, 1 
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finmd a siiecenm cf tfaesBine Mrtof mimite deiohtioot m I 
had met in the bmnch already exfiiovBd. Sha n rtooe^ fiaeH 
cascades lay in this dizection ; and teiy fine, judging fraa ihm 
description of Doddey, they mort have been. "The eye in 
here presented,** says the poetic bifaliopole, **widi a fiuiy 
Tision, consisting of an inegnhur and tomantic fidl of wattt, 
one hnndied and fifty yaxds in contmnity; and a very strikiBg 
and unusual scene it afbids. Other cascades may have tha 
advantage of a ^[reater descent and a larger stream; bat a 
more wild and romantic appearance of water, and at the sama 
tune strictly natond, is difficult to be met with anywhere. The 
scene, though small, is yet aggrandised with so much art, dwt 
we forget the quantity of water which flows through this close 
and overshadowed valley, and are so much pleased with the 
intricacy of the scene, and the concealed height from whence 
it flows, ^t we, without reflection, add the idea of magnifi- 
cence to that of beauty. In short, it is only upon reflection 
that we find the stream is not a Niagara, but rather a water- 
fiill in miniature ; and that by the same artifice upon a larger 
scale, were there laige trees in place of small ones, and a river 
instead of a rill, a scene so formed would exceed the utmost 
of our ideas." Alas for the beautiful cascade ! Here still was 
the bosky valley, dark and solitary, with its long withdrawing 
bay from the lake speckled by the broad leaves of the water- 
lily ; old gnarled stems of ivy wind, snake-like, round the same 
massy trunks along which they had been taught to climb in 
the days of the poet ; but for the waterfall, the main feature of 
the scene, I saw only a long daric trench, — much crusted by 
mosses and liverworts, and much overhung by wood, — that 
farrows the side rf the hill ; and for the tasteful root-house, 
erected to catch all the beauties of the place, I fou id only a 
few scattered masses of brick, bound &st together by he integ- 
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rity of the cementiDg lime, and lialf4Nined in a brown stratum 
of decayed kaves. A little further on, there lay across the 
runnel a huge monumental urn of red sandstone, with the 
base derated and the neck depressed. It dammed up enough 
of the'little stream to form a reservoir at which an animal 
might drink, and the clayey soil around it was dibbled thi<^ at 
the time by the tiny hoo& of sheep. The &llen urn had been 
inscribed to the memory of Somerville the poet 

This southern fork of the valley is considembly shorter than 
the northern one ; and soon rising on the hill-side, I reached a 
circular dump of firs, from which the eye takes in the larger 
part of the grounds at a glance, with much of the surrounding 
country. We may see the Wrekin full in front, at the distance 
of about thirty miles ; and here, in the centre of the circular 
clump, there stood, says Dodsley, an octagonal seat, with a 
pedestd-like elevation in the middle, that served for a back, 
and on the top of which there was fixed a great punch-bowl, 
bearing as its apjnropriate inscription the old country toast, "To 
all friends round the Wrekin." Seat and bowl have long since 
vanished, and we see but the circular clump. At the foot of 
the hill there is a beautiful piece of water, narrow and long, 
and skirted by wilk>ws, with both its ends so hidden in wood, 
and made to wind so naturally, tbat instead of seeming what 
it is, — merely a small pond, — it seems one of the reaches 
of a fine river. We detect, too, the skill of the poet in the 
appearance presented from this point by the chain of lakes in 
the opposite fork of the valley. As seen through the carefuUy 
disposed trees, they are no longer detached pieces of water, but 
the reaches of a great stream, — a sweeping inflection, we may 
suppose, of the same placid river that we see winding through 
the willows, immediately at the hill-foot The Leasowcs, whose 
collected waters would scarce turn a mill, exhibit, from this cir- 
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cttkr clump, their fine rifer eoenery. The bi«kgroiiod beyoii4 
rises into a megnifieent pynmid of foliage, the epex of which 
is formed by the tdl hanging wood on the steep eccUyity, end 
which sweeps downwards on each side in giaoefiil nndnlatiwio> 
now rising, now falling, aononiing to the Tarioos hei|^ of the 
trees or the ineqwalitiei of the ground. The angular qpaoe 
between the two forks of the yalley occupies the forqgiooni). 
It sinks in its descent towards the apex, — for the pyramid ie 
of course an inTerted one, — from a scene of swelling aocliv* 
ities, fringed with a winding belt of squat, broadfOtemmed 
beeches, into a soft sloping lawn, in the centre of which* 
deeidy emboeomed in wood, rise the white walls of the man* 
sion-house. And such, as they at present exist, are the Lea« 
sowes, — the singularly ingenious composition inscribed on an 
English hiUHBide, which employed for twenty long years the 
taste and genius of Shenstone. An eye accustomed to con* 
template nature merely in the gross, and impressed but by fast 
magnitudes or by great multiplicity, might not find much to 
admire in at least the more secluded scenes, — in kndscapes a 
fiiriong or two in extent, and composed of merely a few trees, a 
few slopes, and a pond, or in gloomy little hollows, with inters 
lacing blanches high over head, and mossy runnels below. 
But to one not less accustomed to study the forms than to feel 
'l&e magnitudes, — who can see spirit and genius in even a 
▼ignette, beauty in the grouping of a clump, in the sweep of a 
knoll, in the conrexity of a mossy bank, in the glitter of a 
half-hidden stream, or the blue gleam of a solitary lochan, — 
one who can appreciate all in nature that the true landscape- 
painter admires and develops, -^ will still find much to engage 
him amid the mingled woods and waters, sloping acclivities, 
and hollow vallejrs, of the Leasowes. I have not yet seen a 
piece of grcund of equal extent that exhibits a tithe of its 
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Tttriety, or in which a few steps so completely alters a scene. 
In a walk of half a mile one might fill a whole portfolio with 
sketches, all fine and aU various. 

It was chiefly in the minuter landscapes of the place that I 
missed the perished erections of the poet. The want of some 
central point on which the attention might first concentmte, 
ana then, as it were, let itself gradually out on the surround- 
ing objects, serred frequently to remind me of one of the poet's 
own remarks. "A rural scene to me is never perfect," he 
says, ** without the addition of some kind of building. I have, 
however, known a scar of rock in great measure supplying the 
deficiency." His the reader observed how unwittingly Bewick 
seems to have stumbled on this canon, and how very frequently 
the scar of rock — somewhat a piece of mannerism, to be sure, 
but always fine, and always picturesquely overhung with 
foliage — is introduced as the great central object into his 
vignettes ? In nature^s, too, the effect, when chance embodied 
in some recluse scene, must have been often remarked. I have 
seen a huge rock-like boulder, roughened by lichens, giving 
animation and cheerfulness to the wild solitude of a deep 
forest-clearing; and a gray undressed obelisk, reared many 
centuries ago over the savage dead, imparting picturesqueness 
and interest to a brown sterile moor. 

With the poet's erections, every trace of his lesser ingenu- 
ities has disappeared from the landscape, — his peculiar art, 
for instance, of distanclDg an object to aggrandize his space, 
or in contriving that the visiter should catch a picturesque 
glimpse of it just at the point where it looked best ; and that 
then, losing sight of it, he should draw near by some hidden 
path, over which the eye had not previously travelled. The 
artist, with his many-hued pigments at command, makes one 
object seem near and another distant, by giving to the one a 

16* 
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deeper and to die odwr a frinter tinge ef color. ShumiBae, 
with a palette nnieh leM libeiaUy fiiniiriied,wae ddUid enoo^ 
to pn^uce nmilar eflbcts withhis fatioiiilj^iiited ahidbe and 
treee. His oiade the oentnl object in hie nata aome temple or 
lootphonae, of a fiunt letiring color; planted anmnd it tieea 
of a diminntiTe n» and a ** hhnched &dy hue," anefa aa tiM 
"almond willow" and ** silver oaier;" thmi, afker a Uaak 
apace, he planted anodier gxoap of a deeper tinge,— tieea of 
the aTeiage hue of the finest, such as the arii and the elm ; 
and then, last of all, in tho foregioond, afker another blank 
space, he kid down tiees of deep-tinted fidiage, anefa aa the 
dark glossy hoUy, and die still dadker yew. To die aficial, tD0» 
he added die linear penpectiTe. He broadened his avennee in 
the foreground, and narrowed them as they receded ; and the 
deception produced he describes — and we may well credit 
him, for he was not one of the easily satisfied — as very re- 
maricaUe. The distance seemed greatly to increase, and the 
grounds to broaden and extend. We may judge, from the 
nature of the device, of the good reason he had to be mortally 
wroth vvith members of the L3rttelton family, when, as John- 
son tells us, they used to make a diversion in favor of Hsgley, 
somewhat in danger of being eclipsed at the time, by bringing 
their visiters to look up his vistas from the wrong end. The 
picture must have been set in a wofully fiilse light, and turned 
head-downwards to boot, when the dutant willows waved in 
the foreground beside the dimly-tinted obelisk or portico, and 
the nearer yews and hollies rose stifi", dark, and diminutive, 
in an avenue that broadened as it receded, a half-dozen bow- 
shote behind thenu Hogarth's famous caricature on the false 
perspective of his contemporary brethren of the easel would 
in such a case be no caricature at all, but a truthful represent- 
ati» of one of KienstoneVi vistas Tiewed from the wrong end. 
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Some of the other trts of die poet, aie, however, as I have 
already had occjuion to remaric, still very obrioiis. It was one 
of his canons, that when '*an olject had been once viewed 
from its proper point, the foot shoold never travel to it by the 
same path which the eye had travelled over before." The 
visiter suddenly lost it, and then drew near obliqoely. We 
can still see that all his pathways, in oider to accommodate 
themselves to this cancm^ were covered ways, which winded 
through diickets and hollows. Ever and anon, whenever there 
was aiugnt of interest to be seen, they emerged into the open 
day, like moles rising for a moment to the lig^t, and then 
straightway again buried themselves fnm view. It was another 
of his canons, that " the eye should alwajre ioc^ down upon 
water.** " Customary nature,'' he remarks, " made the thing 
a necessary requisite." '* Nothing," it is added, ** could be 
more sensiUy displeasing dian the breadth of flat ground," 
which an acquaintance, engaged, like the poet, though less 
successfully, in making a picture-gallery of his property, had 
placed **betweeirhis terrace and his lake." Now, in the Lea- 
sowes, wherever water is made to enter into the composition 
of the landscape, the eye looks down upon it from a command- 
ing elevation, — the visiter never feels, as he contemplates it, 
that he is in danger of being carried away by a flood, should 
an embankment give way. It was yet further one <rf Shen- 
stone's canons, that '*no mere slope from the one side to the 
other can be agreeable ground : the eye requires a balance," 
not, however, of the kind satirised by Pope, in which 
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Each ill^ has its lirother. 
And half the platfimn just refleets the other ;'* 



but the kind of bakince which the higher order of landscape* 
painters rarely fitil to introduce into Aeir wodca. " A buiU- 
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iog, for iistanoe, on cme side may be nnde to contiut widk a 
group of tzees, a kige ode, or a rinDg hill, OD the ether." Aad 
in meet iilusmuioii of this principle, wo find that all the eeeaee 
of the Leeei vree are at least well faeknoed, though AmsI of 
dieir centml points are unluckily away: the eye never sMee 
off the landscape, bat cushions itself iqion it with a seme of 
security and repoee; and the feeling, even when one fiub te 
trace it to its origin, ii agreeable* ** Whence,** says die jpoeCy 
* does this taste proceed, bat fiom the love we bear to ngqlbu^ 
ity in per&ctioni But, after all, m regard to gaidensb die 
shape of the ground, die disposition of die trees, and the Bgun 
of die water, must be sacied to nataie, and no forms most be 
allowed that make a discovery of art" 

England has produced many greater poets than Shenstone, 
but she never produced a greater landscape-gardener. In at 
least this department he stands at the head of his class, unap- 
proachable and apart, whedier pitted against the men of his 
own generadon, or those of the three succeeding ones. And 
in any province in which mind must be exerted, it is at least 
somediing to be first The estimate of Johnson cannot &il to 
be familiar to almost every one. It is, however, so true in 
itself, and so exquisitely characteristic of stately old Samuel, 
that I must indulge in the quotation. *< Now was excited his 
[Shenstone's] delight in rural pleasures, and his ambition of 
rural elegance. He began to point his prospects, to divenify 
his surfece, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waten; 
which he did with such judgment and such fancy as made his 
little domain the envy of the great and the admiration of the 
skilful, — a place to be visited by travellers and copied by 
designen. Whether to pbint a walk in undulating curves, and 
to phce a bench at every turn where there is an object to catch 
the view, — to make water run where it will be heard, and to 
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stagnate where it will be seen, — to leave intervals where the 
eye will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there 
is something to be hidden, — demand any great powers of 
mind, I will not inquire : perhaps a surly and sullen spectator 
may think such performances rather the sport than the business 
of human reason. But it must be at loast confessed, that to 
embellish the form of Nature is an innocent amusement ; and 
some praise must be allowed, by the most supercilious disenrer, 
to him who does best what such multitudes are contending to 
do well." 

But though England had no such landscape-gardener as 
Shenstone, it possessed denizens not a few who thought more 
highly of their own taste than of his ; and so the history of the 
Leasowes, for the ten years that immediately succeeded his 
death, is a history of laborious attempts to improve what he 
had rendered perfect This history we find recorded by GoM-i 
smith in one of his less known essays. Considerable allow-/ 
ance must be made for the peculiar humor of the writer, and 
its exaggerative tendency ; for no story, real or imaginary, ever 
lost in the hands of Goldsmith ; but there is at least an air of 
truth about its general details. *<The garden," he sap, ** was 
completely grown and finished : the marks of every art were 
covered up by the luxuriance of nature, — the winding walks 
were grown dark, — the brooks assumed a natural selvage, — 
and the rocks were covered with moss. Nothing now remained 
but to enjoy the beauties of the place, when the poor poet died, 
and his garden was obliged to be sold for the benefit of those 
who had contributed to its embellishment. 

" The ueauties of the place had now for some time been 
celebrated as well in prose as in ferse ; and all men of taste 
wished for so envied a spot, where every turn was marked 
with the poet's pencil, and every walk awakened genius and 
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meditetiiMi. The fint pmclwMr wm one Mr. T^mepurf, a 
batton-makery who was poMoawd of duea dtouaiid pomAi 
and wai wiUing also to bo p o ss o a so d of taste and goniiio. 

"As the poetVi ideas weio for the natonl wiUaese of Ae 
landscape, die hatton-makeT^ wms bribB mois legakr prado^ 
tbns of art He cteoeitedi peihaps» that as it is a bsastf in m 
batton to be of a regular patten, so die ssme ragvlarity ought 
to obtain in a landscape. Be thst as it will, he employed Ika 
shears to some pnxpose; he clipped op the hedges, cut do>«m 
the gloomy wslks, made vistas on die stables and hqgstiee, 
and showed his friends that a man of trae taste should abmjs 
be doing. 

** The next candidate for taste and genius was a captahi of 
a ship, who bought the garden because the former poesesaor 
could find nothing more to mend ; but unfortunately he had 
taste too. His great passion lay in building, — in making 
Chinese temples and cage-work summer-houses. As die place 
before had the appearance of retirement, and inspired medita- 
tion, he gave it a more peopled air; every turning presented a 
cottage or icehouse, or a temple ; the garden was converted into 
a litde city, and it only wanted inhabitonts to give it the air 
<rf a village in the East Indies. 

** In this manner, in less than ten- years the improvement 
has gone through the hands of as many proprietors, who wen 
all willing to have taste, and to show their teste too. As the 
place had received ite best finishing from the hands of the first 
possessor, so every innovator only lent a hand to do mischief* 
Those parts wn ^h were obscure have been enlightened ; those 
walks whkh led naturally have been twisted into serpentine 
windings. The color of die flowers of the field is not mora 
various than the variety of tastes that have been em^doyed 
here, and all in direct contradiction to the original aim of ita 
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first improrer. Gould the original possess^f Imt revire, with 
what a sonowfiil heart would he look upon his faTorite spot 
again ! He would scarcely xecoUect a dryad or a wood nymph 
of his former acquaintance ; and might perhaps find himself as 
much a strangor in hia own plantation aa in the deserts of 
Siberia." 

The after history of the Leasowes is more simple. Time, 
as certainly as taste, though much less ofiensively, had been 
busy with seat and temple, obelisk and root-house ; and it was 
soon found that, though the poet had planted, he had not built, 
for posterity. The ingenious antiquary of Wheatfield discov- 
ered in the parsonage-house garden of his village, some time 
about the middle of the last century, a temple of lath and plas- 
ter, which had 'been erected, he held, by the old Romans, and 
dedicated to Claudius Ccesar; but the lath and plaster of these 
degenerate days do not last quite so long. The progress of 
dilapidation was further accelerated by the active habits of 
occasional visiten. Young men tried their strength by setting 
their shoulders to the obelisks ; and old women demonstrated 
their wisdom by carrying home pieces of the seats to their fires : 
a robust young fellow sent poor Mr. Somerville's urn a spin- 
ning down the hill ; a vigorous iconoclast beheaded the piping 
fawn at a blow. There were at first large additions made to 
the inscriptions, of a kind which Shenstone could scarce have 
anticipated ; but anon inscriptions and additions too began to 
disappear ; the tablet in the dingle suddenly failed to compli- 
ment Mr. Spence ; and Virgil's Qrove no longer exhibited the 
name of Virgil. " The ruinated Priory wall " became too 
thoroughly a ruin ; the punch-bowl was shivered on its stand ; 
the iron ladle wrenched from beside the ferruginous spring ; 
in short, much about the time when young Walter Scott was 
gloating over Dodsley, and wishing he, too, had a property of 
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which to make a plaything, wbnt Shenstone had built and 
inscribed on the Leasowes could be known bat iioni Dodaley 
alone. His artificialities had perished, like the artificialitiet 
of another kind of the poets his contemporaries; and nothing 
stmrived in his more material works, as in their writings, aaiB 
those delightful portions in which he had but giren body and 
expression to the harmonies of nature. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Shenttone's Verses. — The singular Unhappiness of his Paradise. — Eng- 
lish Cider. — Scotch and English Dwellings contrasted. — The Nailers 
of Hales Owen ; their Politics a Century ago. — Competition of the 
Scotch Nailers ; unsuccessful, and why. — Samuel Salt, the Hales Owen 
Poet. — Village Church. — Salt Works at Droitwich ; their great Anti- 
quity. — Appearance of the Village. — Problem furnished by the Salt 
Deposits of England ; rarious Theories. — Rock Salt deemed by some a 
Volcanic Product ; by others the Deposition of an orercharged Sea ; by 
yet others the Produce of rast Lagoons. — Leland. — The Manufacture 
of Salt from Sea-water superseded, eren in Scotland, by the Rock Salt 
of England. 

It was now near sunset, and high time that I should he 
leaving the Leasowes, to " take mine ease in mine inn." By 
the way, one of the most finished among Shenstone's lesser 
pieces is a paraphrase on the apophthegm of old Sir John. We 
find Dr. Samuel Johnson, as exhibited in the chronicle of Bos- 
well, connmg it over with meikle glee in an inn at Chapel- 
house ; and it was certainly no easy matter to write Terse that 
satisfied the doctor. 

" To thee, ikir Freedom ! I retire. 

From flattery, cards, and dice, and din ; 
Nor art thou finmd in mansionB higher 
Than the low oot or hamble inn. 

"T Is here with boondlees power I reign ; 
And every health which I begin 
Converts doll port to bright champagne; 
Sach freedom crowns it at an inn. 

17 
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** I f^ from pomp, I fly from plate* 

I fly from fUsehood's Bpedoas grin ; 
Freedom I lore, and finrn I hato» 
And diiooee m j lodgings al an inn. 

** Hare, waiter, take mj sordid ore, 

Whioh laoqueTB else mi^^t liope to win; 
It bnjB what oonrta lutTO not in atorOf — > 
It bnjB me freedom at an inn. 

** Whoe'er haa traTelled Ufb*8 dnll round. 
Where'er Ua atagea maj ha;fe ben, 
Ifaj aigh to think he atill haa tend 
The warmeat weloome at an inn.** 

Ere, however, quitting the grounds to buy freedom a the 
^ Plume of Feathers," I could not avoid indulging in a nat- 
uial enough reflection on the unhappiness of poor Shenstone. 
Never, as we may see from his letters, was there a man who 
enjoyed life less. He was not vicious ; he had no overpower- 
ing passion to contend with ; he could have had his Fhillis, 
had he chosen to take her; hb fortune, nearly three hundred 
a-yBar, should have been quite ample enough, in the reign of 
Greorge the Second, to enable a single man to live, and even, 
with economy, to furnish a considerable surplus for making 
gimcracks in the Leasowes ; he had many amusements, — he 
drew tastefully, had a turn, he tells us, for natural history, 
wrote elegant verse and very respectable prose ; the noble and 
the gifted of the land honored him with their notice ; above all, 
he lived in a paradise, the beauties of which no man could 
better appreciate ; and his most serious employment, like that 
of our common ancestor in his unfallen state, was ** to dress and 
to keep it" And yet, even before he had involved his aflairs, 
and the dun came to the door, he was an unhappy man. ** I 
have lost my road to happiness," we find him saying ere he had 
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completed his thirty-fourth year. Nay, we even find him quite 
aware of the turning at which he had gone wrong. " Instead," 
he adds, " of pursuing the way to the fine lawns and venerable 
oaks which distinguish the region of happiness, I am got into 
the pitiful parterre-garden of amusement, and view the nobler 
scenes at a distance. I think I can see the road, too, that leads 
the better way, and can show it to others ; but I have got many 
miles to measure back before I can get into it myself, and no 
kind of resolution to take a single step. My chief amXisements 
at present are the same they have long been, and lie scattered 
about my farm. The French have what they call a parqiie 
omie^ — I suppose, approaching about as near to a garden as 
the park at Hagley. I give my place the title of a ferme 
omSe" Still more significant is the frightful confession em- 
bodied in the following passage, written at a still earlier period : 
^- " Every little imeasiness is sufficient to introduce a whole 
train of melancholy considerations, and to make me utterly 
dissatisfied with the life I now lead, and the life which I foresee 
I shall lead. I am angry, and envious, and dejected, and 
frantic, and disregard all present things, just as becomes a 
madman to do. I am infinitely pleased, though it is a gloomy 
joy, with the application of Dr. Swift's complaint, * that he is 
forced to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.' " Amuse- 
ment becomes, I am afraid, not very amusing when rendered 
the exclusive business of one's life. All that seems necessary 
m order to render fallen Adams thoroughly miserable, is just 
to place them in paradises, and, debarring them serious occupa- 
tion, to give them full permission to make themselves as happy 
as they can. It was more in mercy than in wrath that the first 
father of the race, after his nature had become contaminated 
by the fidl, was driven out of Eden. Well would it have been 
for poor Shenstone had the angel of stem necessity driven him 
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also, early in the day, oat of his paiadiaei and sent him into llw 
work-day world beyond, to eat bread in die aweat of hia hnm» 
I quitted the Leasowea in no degree saddened by the cona J der* 
ation that I had been a hard-working man all my life, bom, 
boyhood till now; and that the future, in this reqtect, hdd o«t 
to me no brighter proej^ect than I had realised in the peat 

When passing through York, I had [ncked up at a alall a 
good old copy of the poems of Fhilipa, — Jdm, not Amfanae; 
and in milway carriages and on coach-tope I had rerived my 
acquaintance, broken off for twenty years, with ** Cider* a 
Poem,*' " Blenheim," and the " Splendid Shilling; *" and nofw, 
in due improvement of the lessons of so judicious a master, 1 
resolved, in^en taking my ease in the ** Hume of Feathers,'* 
that, for one evening at least, I should drink only cider. 

** FaUaoioiis drink ! ye honest men, beware, 
Nor tnut its smoothness ; the third oircling glass 
Suffices virtae." 

The cider of the " Plume " was, however, scarce so potent as 
that sung by Philips. I took the third permitted glass, after a 
dinner transposed £eu: into the evening by the explorations of the 
day, without experiencing a veiy great deal of the exhilarating 
feeling described, — 

'* Or lightened heart, 
Dikte with fbrvent joy, or eager soul. 
Keen to pursue the sparkling glass am^n." 

Nor was the temptation urgent to make up in quantity what 
was wanting in strength : '* the diird circling glass sufficed 
virtue." Here, as at the inns in which I had baited, both at 
Dnriiam and York, I was struck by the contrast which many 
of the older English dwelling^jiouses furnish to our Scotch ones 
of the same age. In Scotland the walls are of solid stone-work. 
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thick and massy, with broad-headed, champer-edged rybats, and 
ponderous soles and lintels, selvaging the opening; whereas 
the wood-work of tae ^interior is almost alwap slight and 
fragile, formed of spongy deal or moth-hollowed fir rafters. 
After the lapse of little more than a century, thete arc few of 
our Scotch floors on which it is particularly safe to tread. In 
the older English dwellings we generally find a reverse con- 
dition of things : the outsides, constructed of slim brick-work, 
have a toy-like fragility about them : whereas inside we find 
strong oaken beams, and long-enduring floors and stairs of 
glossy wainscot We of course at once recognize the great 
scarcity of good building-stone in the one country, and of well- 
grown forest-wood in the other, as the original and adequate 
cause of the peculiarity. Their dwelling-houses seem to have 
had diflerent starting points ; those of the one being true lineal 
descendants of the old Pict's house, complete from foundation 
to summit without wood, — those of the other, lineal descend- 
ants of the old forest-dwellings of the Saxon, formed ship-like 
in their unwieldy oaken strength, without dtone. Wood to the 
one class was a mere subordinate accident, of late introduction, 
— stone to the other ; and were I sent to seek out the half-way 
representatives of each, I would find those of England in its 
ancient beam-formed houses of the days of Elizabeth, in which 
only angular interstices in the walls are occupied by brick, and 
those of Scotland in its time-shattered fortalices of the type of 
the old castle of Craig-hoose, in Ross-shire, where floor rises 
above floor in solid masonry,*or of the type of Borthwick-castle, 
near Edinburgh, stone from foundation to ridge. 

I spent some time next morning in sauntering among the cross 
lanes of Hales Owen, now and then casting vague guesses, 
from the aj^pearance of the humbler houses, — for what else lies 
within reach of the passing traveller? — regarding the character 
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and conditioa of the inmates; and mm aal Ami' kvM^i^li 
throogfa apeia windows and doon at die naiien, BMli'aadI 
female, engaged amid their intenntttent hammeringii mtA ttflt 
showers of spaiks. As might be antieq^ted of a 
fixed very much down to the comer of a edontry, and so 
tic in its natoie, nail-maldng is hexeditarir in the hmtUti ttM 
pursue it The naileis of Hales Owen in the present daj 
the descendants of the naikrs who, as Shenstooe tsDs 
so intelligent in the cause of Hanofer diirfi% die midwt^ 
1745. " Tlie lebellion," he says, in writing a friend joflTtM^ 
months after die battle of Pkestonpans, ''is, as yon m^f 
the subject of all conyexsation. Every individual nailsr 
takes in a newspaper, and talks as familiarly of kings and 
princes as ever Master Shallow did of Joha of Gaunt.** 
Scarcely a century had gone by, and I now found, from 
snatches of conversation caught in the passing, that the nailers 
of Hales Owen were interested in the five points of the Charter 
and the success of the League, and thought much more of 
what they deemed their own rights, than of the rights of either 
monarchs de facto or monarchs de jure. There was ft nail- 
manufactory established about seventy years ago at Cromarty, 
in the north of Scotland, which reared not a few Scotch nailers ; 
but they seemed to compete on unequal terms with diose of 
England ; and after a protracted struggle of rather more than 
half a century, the weaker went to the wall, and the Cromarty 
nail-works ceased. There is now ooly a single nail-forge in 
the town ; and this last of the forges is used for other purposes 
than the originally intended one. I found in Hales Owen the 
true key to the failure of the Cromarty manufoctory, and saw 
how it had come to be undersold in its own northern field by 
the nail-merchants of Birmingham. The Cromarty nailer 
wrought alone, or, if a fiunily man, assisted but by his sons ; 
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whereas die Hales Owen nailer had, with the assistance of his 
sons, that of his wife, daughters, and maiden sisters to boot ; 
and so he bore down the Scotchman in the contest, through 
the aid lent him by his female auxiliaries, in the way his blue- 
painted ancestors, backed by not only all the fighting men, but 
also all the fighting women of the district, used to bear down 
the enemy. 

In passing a small bookseller's shop, in which I had marked 
on the counter an army of second-hand books, I dropped in to 
see whether I might not procure a cheap edition of Shenstone, 
with Dodsley's description, and found a tidy little woman 
behind the counter, who would fain, if she could, have suited 
me to my mind. But she had no copy of Shenstone, nor had 
she ever heard of Shenstone. She well knew Samuel Salt, the 
Hales Owen tee-total poet, and could sell me a copy of Ms 
works ; but of the elder poet of Hales Owen she knew nothing. 
I bought firom her two of Samuel's broadsheets, — the one a 
wrathful satire on the community of Odd-Fellows ; the other, 
'* A Poem on Drunkenness." 

«« 0, bow sQly 18 the drinker ! 

SwaUowisg what be does not need \ 
In the ejm otvnstj thinker 

He must be a fix>l indeed. 
How he hnzti his oonstitatioii ! 
AU fbr want of reeolntion 

Not to :neld to drink at first ! " 

Such is the verse known within a mile of th^ Leasowes, 
while diat of their poet is forgotten. Alas for fome ! Poor 
Shenstone could scarce have anticipated that the thin Castalia 
of tee-tolalism was to break upon his writings, like a mill-dam 
during a thunder-i torm, to cover up all their elegances from 
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the sight wbiBn ihej Bhould be beil Imiiiitt, isd 
bat a tufbki CEq^aaae of water. 

I got aooMs to tb0 paridi chiacli, a fiat old jik of 
saodstmie, which dates, in some of its moio aaeianl 
beyond the Nonnan conquest Ono y ge ous maifchj 
neled by figures of Beneycdenco, Fideii^t and Majst IhlHiiy^ 
all very classic and fine, and vrhich cost, as my guids i^SiniiA 
me, a thousand pounds, fitiled greatly to exdle mj ioissoefeit I 
at least found that a simple pedestal in fipml ef k^ 
by a plain um, impiessed me moie. The psdestd 
rather lengthy inscription, in the eailier half ef whioli iheid'tii 
a good deal of rerbiage ; but in die Gonduding half Ae wrilMr 
seems to ha?e said nearly what he intended to say. 

• • • • 

*'Beader» if geniiuiy taste refined, 
A natiTe elegance of mind, — 
If firtne, tdenoe, manly sense. 
If wit that nerer gare oflfenoe. 
The (dearest head, the tenderest heairty 
In thy esteem e'er claimed a part, — 
O ! smite thy breast, and drop a tear. 
For know, thy Shenstone*s dnst lies here.'* 

The Leasowes engaged me for the remainder of the day; and I 
Kgain walked over them a few weeks kter in the season, wheo 
the leaf hung yellow on the tree, and the films of gray silky 
gossamer went sailing along the opener glades in the clear 
frosty air. But I have already recorded my impressions /if the 
place, independently of date, as if all formed at one visit. I 
must now take a similar liberty with the chronology of my wend* 
ings in another direction ; and, instead of passing direct to the 
Clent Hills in my narrative, as I did in my tour, describe, firsts 
a posterior visit paid to the brine-springs at Droitwich. I shall 
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by and by attempt imparting to the reader, from some com* 
manding summit of the Clent range, a few geneml views 
regarding the geology of the landscape ; and by first bearing 
me company aa my visit to Droitwich, he will be the better 
able to keep pace with me in my after survey. 

The prevailing geological system in this part of England is 
the New Bed Sandstone, Upper and Lower. It stretches for 
many miles around the Dudley coal-basin, much in the way 
that the shires of Stirling and Dumbarton stretch around the 
waters of Loch Lomond, or the moors of Sutherland or the 
hiUs of Invemess-shire encircle the waters of Loch Shin or 
Loch Ness. In the immediate .neighborhood of the basin we 
find only the formations of the lower division of the system, 
and these are of comparatively little economic value: they 
contain, however, a calcareous conglomerate, which represents 
the magnesian limestone of the northern counties, and which 
in a very few localities is pure enough to be wrought for its 
lime : they contain, too, several quarries of the kind of soft 
building sandstone which I found the old stone-mason engaged 
in sawing at Hagley. But while the lower division of the New 
Bed is thus unimportant, its upper division is, we find, not 
greatly inferior in economic value to the Coal Measures them- 
selves. It forms the inexhaustible storehouse of our household 
salt, — all that we employ in our fisheries, in our meat-curing 
establishments for the army and navy, in our agriculture, in 
our soda manu&ctories, — all jthat fuses our glass and fertilizes 
our fields, imparts the detergent quality to our soaj^ and gives 
us salt herrings and salt pork, and everything else salt that 
is the better for being so, down to our dinner celery and our 
breakfast eggs ; it forms, in short, to use a Scoticisro, the great 
salt-backet of the empirs ; and the hand, however frequently 
thrust into it, never finds an empty comer. By pursuing south* 
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wards, for aeveii or wfjtit miks, dui 
Hales Owen, forma the [nrincipal atieet of the triOagei 
from the lower incobeient marlayaoft 
coQ^omeiatos of die ayatem, to the eqoalfy ineoheaam^Buiii^ 
and Dearly ecfkially aoft acmdatoiiea, of Ha iqpper difiriaa t "SBCr 
some five or six aulea further oii» aeaeh the town ef TNiiiiiiiih, 
long fitmona for its aalt springs.. There were aafeipeilis ^ 
Droitwich in the timea of the Bomana, and ever mcr the 
of the Somana. in the age of the Heptaithy» Kana^ph, 
of Mercia, after citfting oJS* the handa and potting est 
of his bro^r-ldng, Egbert of E^it, aqnaied hia 
Heaven by giving ten salt-famacea in Droitwieh to the chawfc 
of Worcester. Poor Edwy of England, nearly two centoriea 
after, strove, though less successfully, to purchase the Chnn^^ 
sanction to his union with his second cousin, the beantifvl 
Elgiva, by giving it five salt^fumaces more. In all probability, 
the salt that seasoned King Alfred's porridge, when he lived 
with the neat-herd, was supplied by the works at Droitwich. 
And still the Inine comes welling up, copious as ever. I saw 
one powerful spring boiling amid the twilight gloom of ita deep 
pot, like a witch's cauldron in a cavern, that employs a steam- 
engine night, and day to pump it to the surface, and fnmishee 
a thousand tons of salt weekly. In 1779, says Nashe, in hia 
History of Worcestershire, the net salt duties of the empire 
amounted to about two hundred and forty thousand pounda, 
and of that sum not less than seventy-five thousand poonda 
were derived from the salt-works at Droitwich. 

The town lies low. There had been much rain for several 
days previous to that of Tiy visit, — the surrounding fields had 
the dank blackened look si unlovely in autumn to the eye of 
the farmer, and the roads and streets were dark with mud. 
Most of the houses wore the dingy tints of a remote and 
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what neg^bcted aDtiquity. Droitwich was altogether, as I saw 
it, a sombre-looking place, with its gray old church looking 
down upon it firoov a scraggy wood-covered hill ; and what 
struck me as peculiarly picturesque was, that from this dark 
centre there should be passing continually outwards, by road 
or canal, wagons, carts, track-boats, barges, all laden with 
puie white sail, that looked in the piled-up heaps like wreaths 
of drifted snow. There could not b^ two diings more unlike 
than the great staple of the town, and the town itself. There 
hung, too, over the blackened roofs, a white volume of vapor, 
— the steam of the numerous salt-pans, driven off in the course 
of evapomtion by the heat, — which also strikingly contrasted 
with the general blackness. The place has its two extensive 
salt-works, — the old and the new. To the new I was denied 
access ; but it mattered little, as I got ready admittance to the 
okL The man who superintended the pumping engine, though 
he knew me merely as a curious traveller somewhat mud-be- 
spattered, stopped the machine for a few seconds, that I might 
see undisturbed the brine boiling up from its secret depths ; 
and I was freely permitted to take the round of the premises, 
and to examine the numerous vats in their various stages of 
evaporation. It is pleasant to throw one's self, unknown and 
unrecommended, on the humanity of one's fellows, and to 
receive kindness simply as a man ! 

As I saw the vats seething over the furnaces, some of them 
more ^n already half-filled with the precipitated salt, and 
bearing atop a stratum of yellewish-colored fluid, the grand 
problem furnished by the saline deposits of this formation rose 
before me in all its difficulty. Gteology propounds many a 
hard question to its students, — questions quite hard and diffi- 
cult enough to keep down their conseit, unless, indeed, very 
largely developed ; and few of these seem more inexplicable 
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thi^ T^ the pvobboDL iiiiiiifllisd hw At talt ibpMte. 
are these briny aprings weUtng oqI «f Akl^par 
Sandstone ct ceotml Eogkiid,— >epiwfe^iite 
employed in makkig salt two thoMud jmnm^ 
still throw up that minenl at the nle of « ttoBaa^i 
weekly, without sign of diminntioii in ^lAer tiMiv 
their degree of aatcuation ! At Stoke Boor, alxmt 
to the east of Dioitwicb, a diaft of foor knntod* 
kei has been sunk in the Uj^per New Bad, ad Som 
rock-salt passed through, the uniied ^bkkaem of wUdi^ 
to eighty-five feet^ Nor does this eois|irise daie 
ness, as the lo¥rer bed, though penetrated to the 
feet, has not been perforated. In the salt-mines of Chedbm, 
the beds are of still greater thickness, — an upper bed measur- 
ing in depth seventy-eight feet, and an under bed, to which no 
bottom has yet been found, a hundred and twenty feet And 
in Poland and Spain there occur salt deposits on a larger scale 
still. The saliferous district of Cordova, for instance, has its 
solid hills of rock-salt, which nearly equal in height and bulk 
Arthur^s Seat taken from the level of Holyrood House. How, 
I inquired, beside the flat steaming cauldrons, as I marked the 
white crystals arranging their- facets at the bottom, — how 
were these mighty deposits formed in the grand laboratory of 
Nature ? Formed they must have been, in this part of the 
world, in an era long posterior to that of the Coal ; and in 
Spain, where they belong to the cretaceous group, in an era 
long posterior to that of the Oolite. They are more imme- 
diately underlaid in England by a sandstone constituting the 
base of the Upper New Bed, which is largely charged with 
vegetable remains of a peculiar and well-marked character; 
and the equally well-marked flora of the carboniferous period 
lies entombed many hundred feet below. All the rock-ealt m 
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the kingdom most have been fonned since the more lecent 
vegetation of the Bed Sandstone liyed and died, and was 
entombed amid the smooth sands of some deep-sea bottom. 

But how foimed? Several antagonist theori^ have been 
promulgated in attempted resolution of the puzzle. By some 
the salt has been regarded as a volcanic product ejected from 
beneath; by some, as the precipitate of a deep ocean over- 
charged with saline matter ; by some, as a deposit of salt-water 
lakes cut off from the main sea, like the salt lagoons of the 
tropics, by surf-raised spits or bars, and then dried up by the 
heat of the sun. It seems fatal to the first theory, that the 
eras of Plutonic disturbance in this part of the kingdom are 
of a date anterior to the era of the Saliferous Sandstone. The 
Clent Hills belong to the latest period of trappean eruption 
traceable in the midland counties ; and they were unquestion- 
ably thrown up, says Muichison, shortly after the close of the 
Carboniferous era, — many ages ere the Saliferous era began. 
Besides, what evidence have we derived from volcanoes, either 
recent or extinct, that rock-salt, in deposits so enormously huge, 
is a volcanic product ? Volcanoes in the neighborhood of the 
sea — and there are but few very active ones that have not the 
sea for their neighbor — deposit not unfrequently a crust of 
salt on the rocks and lavas that surroimd their craters ; but we 
never hear of their throwing down vast saliferous beds, con- 
tinuous for great distances, like those of the New Bed Sand- 
stone of England. And further, even were salt in such huge 
quantity an unequivocally volcanic production, how account 
for its position and arrangement here ? How account for the 
occurrence of a volcanic product, spreading away in level beds 
and layera for nearly two hundred miles, in one of the least 
disturbed of the English formhtions, and forming no incon- 
siderable portion of its strata ? As for the second theory, it 
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aeenw ezoeadkigly iU&cnii 1o< omnimlmm^im 

sabsectyofoooiietlikB all open 

ences as the luffling of tiA wkidi 

tkiei, any 000 tmet oC tniler thcNild biiin^ 

aa to thiow domi poaetiQiia of. ila aaU^tribMH dw 

tiactt. leaa atranidy i nm tegBateiL wrtainii thfiiiai 1 

a fiab-cuier^ val thiowiiig down ilp aak ytin^Ktmm ABXg fi^mtk 

the T«»«<»»L but noTOv any one- atenoif salok of JlMi.hdMk 

doing 80 eiollie ganaial mixtim aiinin&illMidtUlMMiA<IMlllil 

neoesaazy degreo of aatumtioii. AndtiMlagBiAtliaocf»|hliq|t 

apparently move tenaUe than any of tfaa olhfii% 

leaa enreloped m difficulty* Thefnrineheaiatnioatlinr 

of salt which line the bottoms and sides of the lagoons ef tba 

txopics, are but poor representatiyes of deposits of salt like 

those of the Upper Old Bed of Cheshire ; and Geology, aa has 

been already indicated, has its deposits huger still. Were one 

of the vast craters of the moon — Tycho or Copemicns — to 

be filled with sea-water to the brim, and the fires of twenty 

iBtnas to be lighted up under it, we could scarce expect aa the 

result a greater salt-making than that of Cordova or Cracow. 

A bed of salt a hundred feet in thickness would demand for its 

salt-pan a lagoon many hundred feet in depth; and lagoooa 

many hundred feet in depth, in at least the present state of 

things, are never evaporated.* 

* Dr. Friedrloh PaiTot» the Bossiaii traveUer, g;ire8 a brief aooonnt, in 
hie '* Joornej to Ararat'* (1886), of the ealt lakes that now mark tht 
site of the inland sea which seems to have onoe ooonpied a large portion 
of the central hasin of Asia. Their salt» however, though abundant and 
valuable regarded as an article of traflSo and a sooroe of revenue, would 
ibrm, we find, but an inconsiderable geologic deposit, — a stratum scarce 
equal to the thinnest of the unworkable seams at Stoke Prior or North, 
wich. " At the western eztremity of the ^pension of the river Maneeh, 
on its northern shore/' sajs the traTdtar, *' are a number of salt lakes. 
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The aalt-woria at Dioitwich were yished, in tbe leign of 
Henry the Eighth, by Leland the antiquary. He ** asked a 
Salter," he teUs us, "how many furnaces they had in all ; and 
the Salter numbered them to an eighteen score, saying, that 
every one paid yearly to the king six shillings and eigh^nce." 
" Making salt," the antiquary adds, "is a notable destruction 
of wood, — six thousand loads of the young* pole-wood, easily 
cloven, being uBed twelvemonthly ; and the lack of wood is 
now perceivable in all places near the Wyche, on as &r as 
Worcester." The Dudley coal-field seems to have been 
broached just in time to preserve to the midland districts their 
iron and salt trade. The complaint that the old forests were 
well-nigh gone was becoming general, when, in 1662, a Dud- 
ley miner took out a patent for smelting his ironstone with coke 
instead of charcoal ; and the iron trade of England has been 

the largest of which* there called Qmsnoe Axore» is probably the same 
that 18 dietingaiflhed in our maps by the name of the new salt lake, and 
18 five nules long, and two-thurds of a mile wide. These lakes haye the 
p r op er ty , in common with others of the same kind, that daring the hot- 
test season of the year, which, in these parts, is from Biay to the end of 
August, the surfiuse of the water becomes covered with a cnut of salt 
nearly an inch thick, which is collected with shovels into boats, and piled 
away. This is managed by private individuals, who rent the priTilege 
from the government of the Don, on condition of paying a tenth of the 
produce. On this occasion I was much interested in being able to prove 
to my own satis&ction, that in such lakes it is nothing more than the 
fapid evaporation from the heat of the sun, and the consequent super- 
saturation of the water with salt, that effects the crystalliiation of the 
latter ; for these lakes are so shallow that the little boats in which the 
salt is gathered are generally trailing on the bottom, and leave a long 
ftirrow behind them on it; so that the lake is consequently to be regarded 
as a wide pckn of enormous supwficial extent, in which the brine can 
easily reach the degree of concentration required ; while, on the other 
hand, if the summer proTe cold or rainy, the superfluous water must 
neceflsarily militate against the crystallization of the salt, or eten prevent 
it altogether." 
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on the incieaae ever since. And oolyafiBwyeaii.klara As 
salten of Droitwich became equally independent (tf the neuly 
exhausted forests, by lighting up Itfaeii ^eighteen scone fiv* 
naces"withcoaL The railways and canals of Ae county have 
since spread the rock-salt (tf the New Bed Sandstone oirer tiie 
empire ; and it is a curions fiu^ that some of oar old estab- 
lished Scotch saltwbrkB — works so old that diey were in ex- 
istence for centuries before the Scotch Salter had oeased^to be 
a slave' — are now engaged in crystallizingy not sea^water, ee. 
formerly, bat rock-salt, firam the midland counties of Eng^sind. 
I picked up, about a twelvemonth ago, on a cart-road in the 
neighborhood of Prestonpans, a fragment of rock-salt, and then, 
a few yards nearer the town, a second fragment ; and curious 
to know where the mineral could have come from, in a district 
that has none of its own, I went direct to one of the more 
ancient salt-works of the place to inquire. But the large 
reservoir of salt water attached to the works for supplying the 
boilers, and which communicates by a pipe with the profounder 
depths of the sea beyond, of itself revealed the secret There, 
against one of the comers, lay a red, half-molten pile of the 
rock-salt of Cheshire; while the enveloping sea-water — of 
old the only source of the salt manufactured in the village — 
constituted but a nere auxiliary source of supply, and a solvent. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Walk to the Clent Hills. — Incident in a Fruit Shop.~Sl. Kenelm*8 
Chapel. — Legend of St. Kenelm. — Ancient Village of Clent ; its Ap- 
pearance and Character. — View from the Clent Hills. — Mr. Thomas 
Moss. — Geologic Peculiarities of the Landscape ; Illustration. — The 
Scotch Drift. — Boulders ; these transported by the Agency of Ice Floes. 
— Bridenee of the Former Existence of a broad Ocean Channel. —The 
Geography of the Geologist. — Aspect of the Earth eyer Changing. — 
Geography of the Palaeozoic Period ; of the Secondary ; of the Ter- 
tiary. — Ocean the great Agent of Change and Dilapidation. 

Let us now return to Hales Owen, and thence pass on to the 
Clent Hills, — famous resorts, in those jxurts, of many a sum- 
mer pic-nic party from the nearer villages, and of pale-faced 
artizans and OTer-labored clerks, broken loose for a few happy 
days from the din and smoke of the more distant Birmingham. 
I was fortunate in a pleasant day, — rather of the warmest for 
walking along the low, dusty roads, but sufficiently cool and 
breezy on the grassy slopes of the hills. A humble fruit-shop 
stood temptingly open among the naileries in the outer skirts 
of Hales Owen, and I stej^ied in to purchase a few pears : a 
sixpenceworth would have been by no means an oreistock in 
Scotland to one who had to tiavel several miles up hill in a 
wann day; and so I asked for no less here. The fruitman 
began to fill a capacious oaken measure, much like what, in 
Scotland, we would term a meal lippy, and to pile up the fruit 
over it in a heap. "How much is that?" I asked. — "Why, 
only fivepenn'orth," replied the man ; " but I '11 give thee the 
other penn'orth arter." — " No, no, stop," said I ; " give me just 

18* 
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thehalf of fiTepenn'ortfa; yoaaiemndinioielibenllMBiAu 
the fruk^dealexB in my country ; and I find the half wiU ha 
quite as much as I can manage." The incident reminded ma 
of the one so good-humoiedly related by Fnmldin. Whea 
fresh from Boston, where fi>od was comparatifoly hi^ ha want 
into a baker's shop in Fhiladriphia to purchase thssepsnoa 
worth of bread on which to fareaklGBUBt, and leoeifad, to his aa> 
tonishment, for the money, three huge loaves, two of iriiiA ha 
had to carry through the streets stuck under his aimSi whOa 
satiating his hunger to the full on the third. 

When little more than a mile out of town, I stmek off iha 
high road through a green lane, flanked on bodi sides by cod- 
tensive half-grown woods, and overhung by shaggy hedges, that 
were none the less picturesque from their having been long 
strangers to the shears, and much enveloped in climlHng, berry- 
bearing plants, honeysuckles, brambles, and the woody night- 
shade. As the path winds up the acclivity, the scene assumas 
an air of neglected wildness, not very common in England : 
the tangled thickets rise in irregular groups in the foreground; 
and, closing in the prospect behind, I could see through the 
frequent openings the green summits of the Clent Hills, now 
scarce half-a-mile away. I was on historic ground, — the ** va- 
rious wild," according to Shenstone, **for Kenelm's fiite re- 
nowned;" and which, at a still earlier period, had formed one 
of the battle-fields on which the naked Briton contended oa 
unequal terms with the mail-enveloped Roman. Half-way up 
the ascent, at a turning in the lane, where the thicket opens 
into a grassy glade, there stands a fine old chapel of dark red 
sandstone, erected in the times of the Heptarchy, to mark the 
locale of a tragedy characteristic of the time, — the murder of 
the boy-ldng St Kenelm, at the instigation of his sister Ken- 
I spent some time in tracing the half-oblitemted carv^ 
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ings on the squat Saxon door-way, — by &r the most ancient 
part of the edifice, — and in straining hard to find some approx- 
imation to the human figure in the rude efiSgy of a child sculpt- 
ured on the wall, with a crown on its head and a book in its 
hand, intended, say the antiquaries, to represent the murdered 
prince, but at present not particularly like an3rthing. The 
story of Kenelm we find indicated, mther than told, in one of 
Shenstone's elegies : — 

** Fast by the centre of yon ▼aiioos iHId, 

Where spreading oaks embower a Qothio fiuie, 
Kendrida'a arts a brother's youth beguiled ; 

There Nature urged her tenderest pleas^ in Tain. 
Soft o'er his birth, and o'er his infimt lioars. 

The ambitions maid ooold ereiy oare employ; 
And with assidnons fondness crop the flowers. 

To deck the cradle of the princely boy. 

^ " But soon the bosom's pleasing calm is flown; 

Love fires her breast; the snltry passions rise; 
A IkTored loTer seeks the Mercian throne. 

And Tiews her Kenelm with a rival's eyes. 
See, garnished Ibr the chase, the frandftd maid 

To these kme hills direct his derions way : 
The youth, all prone, the sister-guide obeyed ; 

d-ikted youth ! himself the destined prey." 

The minuter details of the incident, as given by William of 
Malmesbury and Matthew of Westminster, though admirably 
fitted for the purpose of the true ballad-maker, axe of a kind 
which would hardly have suited the somewhat lumbrous dig- 
nity of Shenstone's elegiacs. Poor Kenelm, at the time of 
his death, was but nine years old. His murderer, the favored 
lover of his sister, after making all sure by cutting off his head 
with a long-bladed knife, had buried head, knife, and body, 
under a b«sh in a "low pasture" in the forest, and the earth 
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concealed Us dead. He deedy howefef, had aeuoe beea pei^ 
petrated, when a white doFe came flying into oU St Bom, 
at Rome, a full thoiuand miles away, beaiing a sczoU ia ka 
bill, and, dropping the scroll on the high altar, stnightiraj 
disappeaxed. And on the scroll dieie was foond inscnbad b 
Saxon chamcteiB the following oonplet : —^ 

** In Gbnt, in OftiiUe^ KflMlm, kingMNMn, 
IiflTStli andv % tbomoy his hsds off shofiM^" 

So manrellotts an mtimation,— miiacolons, among its oAor 
particulars, in the fiust, that xfayme of such angelic oi^giB 
should be so Tery bad, — though this part of the miracle Ae 
monks seem to have missed, — was, of course, not to be 
slighted. The Churchmen of Mercia were instructed by the 
pontiff to make diligent search after the body of the slain 
prince; and priests, monks and canons, with the Bishop of 
Mercia at their head, proceeded forthwith in long processkxr. 
to the forest. And there, in what Milton, in telling the story, 
terms a *' mead of kine," they found a cow lowing pitifully 
beside what seemed to be a newly-laid sod. The earth was 
removed, the body of the murdered prince discovered, the 
bells of the neighboring churches straightway began "to 
rongen a peale without niannes helpe ;" and a beautiful spring 
of water, the resort of many a pilgrim for full seven centuries 
aflter, bunt out of the excavated hollow. The chapel was 
erected immediately beside the well ; and such was the odor 
of sanctity which embalmed the memory of St. Kenclm, that 
there was no saint in the calendar on whoso day it was more 
unsafe to do anything useful. There is a furrow still to be 
scon, scarce half a mile to the north of the chapel, from which 
a team of oxen, kept impiously at work during the festival of 
the saint, ran away, and were never after heard of; and tlw 
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owner lost not only his catUe, but» shortly after, his eyes to 
boot. The chi^pel receired gifts in silver, and gifts in gold, — 
" crouns," and " ceptres," and " chalysses : " there grew up 
around it, mainly through the resort of pilgrims, a hamlet, 
which, in the times of Edward the First, contained a numer- 
ous population, and to which Henry the Third granted an 
annual fair. At length the age of the Reformation arrived ; 
Henry the Eighth iseized on the gold and silver ; Bishop Lat- 
imer broke down the well ; the pilgrimages ceased ; the ham- 
let disappeared ; the fair, after lingering on till the year 1784, 
disappeared also; and St. Kenelm's, save that the ancient 
chapel still survived, betame exactly such a scene of wild 
woodland solitude as it had been ere the boy-prince fell under 
the knife of the assassin. The drama of a thousand years 
was over when, some time about the close of the last century, 
a few workmen, engaged in excavating the foundations of the 
ruined monastery of Winchcomb, in which, according to the 
monkish chroniclers, the body of the young prince had been 
interred near that of his father, lighted on a little stone coffin, 
beside a larger, which lay immediately under the great eastern 
window of the church. They raised iht lid. There rested 
within, a little dust, a few fragments of the more solid bones, 
a half-grown human skull tolerably entire, and beside the 
whole ; and occupying half the length of the little coffin, lay a 
long-bladed knife, converted into a brittle oxide, which fell in 
pieces in the attempt to remove it The portion of the story 
that owed its existence to the monks had passed into a little 
sun-gilt vapor; but here was there evidence corroborative of 
its truthful nucleus surviving still. 

I reached the nearest summit in the Clent range, and found 
it an oblong grassy level, many acres in extent, bounded on 
the right by a secluded valley that opens among the hills, 
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with a small stream running' through it, The gieen dopes 
on both sides of the hollow, for half their heists, from the 
summits downwards, retain all their old irregularities of sm^ 
face, unscarred by plough or harrow : a few green fields, and m 
few picturesque cottages environed by hedge-rows, with an 
old mill and mill-pond, occupy the lower decliTities and the 
bottom ; and just where the valley opens into the level oo«m- 
try we find the little ancient village of Clent, one of the pra^ 
tiest and most characteristic of all old English villages. It 
stands half enwrapped in tall wood, and hftlf embnced by iko 
outstretched arms of the valley, with its ancient, time-entOA 
church rising in the midst, like the central obelisk in a Draidie 
circle, and its old, venerable dwellings betimbered with dark oak 
andbelatticed with lead, and much beshrouded in ivy and honey- 
suckle, scattered irregularly around. There were half-a-dozen 
children at play in the grass-grown street as I passed ; and a 
gentleman, who seemed the clergyman of the place, stood in 
earnest talk, at one of the cottage doors, with an aged matron 
in a black gown and very white cap ; but I saw no other in- 
habitants, and scarce any mark of more : no noisy workshops 
— no stir of business, — nothing doing, or like to be done. 
Clent, for the last nine hundred years, seems to have had t 
wonderfully easy life of it, — an indolent, dreamy, uncaring 
summer-day sort of life. It was much fiEtvorcd by Edward 
the Confessor, as a curious charter, exempting its inhabitant* 
from the payment of tolls at fairs, and from serving as jurors 
still survives to show ; and, regarding itself as a village fairly 
provided for, it seems to have thrust its hands into its pockets 
at the time, and to have kept them there ever since. Its wood- 
embosomed churchyard, as might be anticipated from its years, 
seems vastly more populous than its cottages. According lo 
the practice of this part of the country, the newer tombstones 
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are all in deep black, and the lettering in gold ; tne stones rise 
thick around the gray old church, half-concealing the sward ; 
and the sun, gleaming partially through openings in the tall 
trees, that run hedge-like round the whole, glistens here and 
there with a very agreeable eflfect on the bright letters. It 
would seem as if the tomb, less gloomy here than elsewhere, 
was smiling in hope, amid the general quiet. I had come 
down on the left-hand side of the valley to visit the village, 
which I now quitted by ascending the hill on the rig^t, through 
long hollow lanes, rich in blackberries and ivy, and over which 
•ged trees shoot out their gnarled branches, roughly bearded 
with moss. The hill-top I found occupied, like that on the 
other side of the valley, by an uneven plain, covered by a short 
sward, and thinly mottled with sheep ; ^nd all around to the 
dim horizon lay, spread out as in a map, the central districts 
of England. 

One half the prospect from this hill-top is identically that 
which Thomson described from the eminence over Hagley. 
There stretches away along the horizon a blue line of hills, 
from the Wrekin and the Welsh mountains on the north, to 
the steep Malvems and the hills that surround Worcester on 
the south. The other half of the prospect embraces the iron 
and coal districts, with their many towns and villages, their 
smelting furnaces, forges, steam-engines, tall chimneys, and 
pit-fires innumerable; and beyond the whole lies the huge 
Birmingham, that covers its four square miles of surface with 
brick. No day, however bright and clear, gives a distinct 
landscape in this direction; all is dingy and dark; the iron 
furnaces vomit smoke night and noon, Sabbath-day and week- 
day ; and the thick reek rises ceaselessly to heaven, league be- 
yond league, like the sulphurous cloud of some never-ending 
battle. The local antiquary can point out, amid the haze, a 
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few scenes of historic and literary interest Tooder dmielH 
due north, in the middle distance, that seenui to lead ao un- 
quiet and gloomy a life among the furnaces, — a tme type of 
the Church militant, — had for its minister, many yean agob 
one Mr. Thomas Moss, who wrote, amid the smolcBy a litde 
poem known to every En^ish reader, — ^ The Beggar^ PetH 
tion." In an opposite direction there may be seen, idien Ibe 
sun shines, an old building, in which the conspirator Ganet, 
whose head wrought miracles on the stmw amid irfiieh it waa 
cast,* and several of the other Gunpowder Plot coD8pii«toi% 
secreted themselves for many days in a cavity in the walL I 
have already referred to the scene of the old British battle, and 
of the assassination of St. Kenelm, both full in view; and to 
the literary recollections that linger around Hagley and the 
Leasowes, both full in view also. But the prospect is associ- 
ated with an immensely more ancient history than that of the 

* The miracle of the straw Beenui to haye been considerably less remark- 
able than the belief in it A young Jesuit-presumptiTe, attached to his 
reverend brother the " Martyr Qamet/* had possessed himself, by way 
of relic, of one of the bloody ears of straw, stained by contact with the 
gory head, and stored it up in a bottle. Looking at it shortly after, ho 
saw through the glass, on one of the chaff sheathes, the miniature aem* 
blance of a human head surrounded by a glory, and called on several of 
his co-religionistB to admire the miracle. It was, however, unsafe in 
those days for Jesuits to work miracles in England. Tidings of the pvod- 
igy got abroad ; law proceedings wore instituted at the instance of the 
Privy Council ; and though straw, bottle and Jesuit, had prudently dis- 
appeared, witnesses were cited to give evidence in court regarding it ; 
among the rest, a painter named Bowen. And the painter's testimony 
was very amusing, and much to the point. He had seen the miniature 
head on the straw, he said ; there could be no doubt of that ; but then he 
had quite as little doubt that he could make as good, or even a better 
head, on an ear of straw, himsclfl And such was the miracle on the 
fkith of which it was held that either Oamet was innocent of the Gob* 
powder Plot, or the Gunpowder Plot laudable in itselfl 
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days of the Romans or of the Heptarchy, and with a literatare 
considerahly more modem than that of Lord Lyttelton or Mr. 
Moss ; and it is on this more ancient history, as recorded in 
this more modern literatare, that I shall attempt fixing the 
attention of the reader. When Signer Sarti exhibits his ana- 
tomical models, he takes up one cover after another, — first the 
skin, then the muscles, then the viscera, then the greater 
Uood-vessels and deeper nerves, — until at length the skeleton 
JB laid bare. Let us, in the same way, strip the vast landscape 
here of its upper integuments, coat after coat, beginning first 
with the vegetable mould, — the scarf-skin of the country, — 
wherein its beauty lies, with all its fields and hedge-rows, 
houses and trees ; and proceed downwards, cover after cover, 
venturing a few remarks on the anatomy of each covering as 
we go, till we reach those profound depths which carry within 
their blank folds no record of their origin or history. 

The vegetable mould is stripped away, with all its living 
inhabitants, animal and vegetable; man himself has disap- 
peared, with all that man has built or dug, erected or excavat- 
ed ; and the vast panorama, far as the eye can reach, presents 
but a dreary wilderness of diluvial clays and gravels, with here 
a bare rock sticking through, and there a scattered group of 
bouldera. Now mark a curious fact. The lower clays and 
gravels in this desert are chiefly of local origin; they are 
formed mainly of the rock on which they rest. These quartz 
pebbles^ for instance, so extensively used in this part of the 
country in causewaying footways, were swept out of the mag- 
nesian conglomerate of the Lower New Red; these stiff clays 
are but re-formations of the saliferous marls of the Upper 
Red ; these darkened gravels are derived from the neighbor- 
ing coal-field ; and yonder gray, mud-colored stratum, mixed 
up with fragments of limestone, is a deposit from the rather 

19 
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more distutt Silurians. But not such the character of tli« ] 
videly-Bpread upper alratum, with its huge granitic bouldvn. 
We may we within the range of the lonJscape whence all tJ 
lower beds have come from ; but no powers of vision ccrald 
enable OS to descry whence the gmniiic boulders and grav^ 
hare come j'rom. Strange as the circumstance may e 
they are chiefly Scotch, — travellers, in t}ie remote past, from 
the granitic rocks of Dumfries and Kirkcudbright. They lie 
amid sea-ahe lis of the existing specie 
the ediUa cockle and periwinkle, islanJ-cyprinn, rock-whclk 
( purpwa U^mm), and a ho«t of others of ihm kind «• mtf 
any day pick on our shores. Now mark Ae ikT nUA 
they tell. This region of central England was oxux a hmJi 
ocean sound, that ran nearly parallel to St. George's Channd ; 
there rose land on both sides of it : Wales had got its he«d 
above water; so had the Cotteswold Hills in Gloucestexshin; 
and not a particle of the Scotch drift is to be found on either 
side, where the ancient land lay. But the drift maria dM 
entire course of the central channel, lying thick in Lascashiie, 
Cheshire, Slafibrdshire, and Worcestershire, in some localities 
to the depth of a hundred and fifty feet. And in its prascot 
elevation it averages in its course from fifty to five hundred 
feet over the existing sea. This ancient sound seema to have 
narrovred towards the south, where it joined on to the Bristol 
Channel ; but such was its breadth where we now stand, that 
the eye would have failed to discover the eastern shore. Its 
waves beat against the Malveras on the one side, and the CoU 
teswold Hills on the other ; it rose high along the flanks of the 
Wreldn ; the secluded dells of Hagley were but the recesses of 
a sulxnarine rock, »haggy with seaweed, that occupied its cen- 
tral tide-way ; while the Severn, exclusively a river yl Wales 
iq those days, emptied its waten into the »ea at the Bieiddsn 
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Hills in Montgomeryshire, a full hundred miles from where it 
now deilb into the Bristol Channel. Along this broad sound, 
every spring, when the northern ice began to break up, — for its 
era was that of the British glacier and iceberg, — huge ice-floes 
came drifting in shoals from the Scottish coast, loaded under- 
neath with the granitic blocks which they had enveloped when 
forming in friths and estuaries ;^and, as they floated along, the 
loosened boulders dropped on the sea-bottom beneath. Here lie 
scores in the comparatively still water, and there lie hundreds 
where the conflicting tides dashed fierce and strong. ** In the 
tract extending from the htunlef of Trescot to the village of 
Trysull, in the south-western parts of Staflbrdshire," says Sir 
Roderick Murchison, ** the quantity, and occasionally gigantic 
dimensions, of these northern boulders (several tons in weight) 
may well excite surprise, seeing that they there occupy one of 
the most central districts of England. Here the farmer is 
incessantly laboring to clear the soil, either by burying them, 
or by piling them up into walls or hedge-banks ; and his toil, 
like that of Sisyphus, seems interminable ; for in many spots 
new crops of them, as it were, appear as fast as the surface is 
relieved from its sterilizing burden. So great, indeed, is their 
abundance, that an observer imacquainted with the region 
would feel persuaded he was approaching the foot of some vast 
granitic range ; and yet the source of their origin is one hun- 
dred and fifty mUes distant" 

There are few things that speak more powerfully to the 
imagination of the geologist than the geography of his science. 
It seems natural to man to identify the solid globe which he 
inhabits by its great external features, particularly by its pecu- 
liar arrangement of continent and ocean. We at once recog- 
nize it in* the prints of our popular astronomical treatises, as 
seen from the moon, or through the telescope from some of ihe 




more dista Jt ^aiwli, Irf tha weU4MiiKtt|MkiB»«Clli;|pil|| 
and water; mill luiiiii tliiil ilinimiliiiii iii>iU||iMtly <iBi— tti 
the repTeseDtstion, wa wmild at obm Ul to. Tigiri ifcaviAft 
earth on which w<b omwlTea raaids. linigiiL Is Hnv^Clj^ 
other planets, wa would my, but «rt aom. XaA -ptk. ikmi 
great featuiea are. eicaodiagly ennaaamkeanpuBi^imALlk^ 
endoring ^obe iriiich they direniff and indiTidtafiat^liMI 
changing miat-wreathi on the mriaca of u a 
menL Tha np^Hled clouda of one ■aoaat, all { 
theii tinta td bronsa and fire, ara not n 
arrangement and outline, from die itraafced and flMlda4.dM|r 
lets of another, mdiant in theii hoaa of gold and aaba^llaitf 
the lands and oceans of any one great geoli^ic aystonit fian 
the laoda and oceans of the system that had preceded or cotan 
after it. Every geoli^;ic era has bad a geography of ita own. 
The earth, like a child's toy, that exhibits a dozen difibrent 
countenances peeping out in succession from under the suim 
hood, has presented with every revolution a new &ce. Hm 
highest lands of Asia and continental Europe formed oeeaa- 
beds in the times of the Oolite : the highest lands of onr own 
country were swam over by the fish of the Old Eed SandatiKM. 
There is much to exercise the imagination in facts Bnch aa 
these, whether one views in fancy the planet as a iriiole, em 
changing its aspect amid the heavens, or calls up mora in 
detail the apparition of vanished states of things amid exiating 
scenes of a character altogether diverse, — buried continsnta, 
for instance, on the blue open sea, or long eTaoished oceana 
far inland, amid great forests and mighty hills. I can well 
undentand the feeling experienced by Dr. Friediich Fkrrot, aa 
he travelled day after day in his journey to Ararat along the 
4at benla of the Manech, and saw in the salt marshes and 
brine lakes of the district irrefiagabte evidence that a grant 
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inland sea, of ndiich the Caspian and the Sea of Aral aie but 
minute fragments, — mere detached pools, left amid the gen- 
eral ebb, — had once occupied that vast central basin of Asia 
into which the Volga and the Ozus fall. He was ever realiz- 
ing to himself — and deriving much quiet enjoyment from the 
process — a time when a sea without visible shore occupied, 
leagfue beyond league, the surrounding landscape, and picturing 
in %ncy the green gleam of the waves, interposed, cloud-like, 
between him and the sun. Very similar must be the feelings 
of the voyager on the great Pacific. We find trace in this 
ocean of a sinking continent, — a continent once of greater area 
than all Europe, — in the act of foundering, with but merely 
its mast-heads above the water. Great coral reefs that whiten 
the green depths league after league and degree af^r degree, 
for hundreds and thousands of miles, with here and there a tall 
mountain-peak existing as a surf-engirdled island, are all that 
remain to show where a " wide continent Uoomed," that had 
existed as such myriads of ages after the true geologic AtlarUis 
had been engulfed. 

It seems more than questionable whether we shall ever 
arrive at a knowledge approximating to correct, regarding the 
distribution of ocean and continent in the earlier, or even sec* 
ondary geologic formations. The Silurian and Old Bed Sand- 
stone systems give but few indications of land at all, and cer- 
tainly no indicaticms whatever of its place or extent The 
Coal Measures, on the other hand, puzzle with the multiplicity 
of their alternations of land and water, — in some instances, 
of s^ and land. We know little more than that an ocean- 
deposit forms very generally the base of the system, and that 
the deep bottom occupied by the sea came afterwards to be a 
platform, on which great forests sprang up and decayed ; and 
that amid the broken stumps of these forests, when again sub- 

19* 
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merged, the Iloloptyckms and MegaliMh^ disported. The 
same sort of obscurity hangs over the geography of the New 
Kcd Sandstone : we but know that land and water there were, 
from finding, wrapped up in the strata, the plants and reptiles 
of the one, and the fish and shells of the other. A few insu- 
lated facts dawn upon us in the Oolite. We ascertain that the 
Jurasic Alps formed in those early times the bottom of the sea, 

— nay, that the cuttle-fish discharged its ink, and the ammon- 
ite reared its sail, over the side of the gigantic Himalaya 
range ; whereas, from the disposition of the Oolitic patches on 
both the eastern and western coasts of Scotland, it seems at 
least probable that in that remote period this ancient country, 

— " Old Scotland," — had got its head and shoulders above 
water. From the Weald we merely loam that a great river 
entered the sea somewhere near what now forms the south of 
England or north of France, — a river which drained the 
waters of some extensive continent, that occupied, it is proba- 
ble, no small portion of the space now covered up by the Atlan- 
tic. It is not at all impossible that the long trails of sea-weed, 
many fathoms in length, whicH undulate in mid ocean to the 
impulses of the Gulf Stream, and darken the water over an area 
hundreds of miles in extent, are anchored beneath, to what 
once formed the Rocky Mountains of this submerged America. 
The Cretaceous system, as becomes its more modern origin, 
tells a somewhat more distinct story. It formed the bed of a 
great ocean, which extended from central England to at least 
the shores of the Red Sea, and included within its area consid- 
erable portions of France, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Albania, and 
the Morea, — a considerable part of Syria, as indicated in the 
ichthyolitic strata of Lebanon, — and large tracts of the great 
valley of Egypt, as shown by the nummulitic limestone of the 
pyramids. But the geography of these older formations, 
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whether FklflBOOoic or Secondary, cannot be other than imper- 
fect. Any one system, as shown on the geologic map, is but a 
thing of shreds and patches. Here it occurs as a continuous 
belt, — there as a detached basin, — yonder as an insulated 
outlier ; and it is only on these shreds and patches that the 
geography of each system can be traced, when we can trace it 
at all. The field of the map in each instance resembles one 
of those dilapidated frescoes of Pompeii, in which by much the 
greater part of the plaster has fallen from the wall, and we can 
trace but broken fragments of the picture on the detached bits 
that remain. The geologic geographer finds himself in the cir- 
cumstances of the cod-fishing skipper, who, in going one day, 
when crossing the Atlantic, to consult his charts, found them 
reduced to detached tatters, and came on deck in a paroxysm 
of consternation, to tell his crew that they might put about 
ship when they pleased, for the rats had eaten Newfoundland. 
With the dawn of the Tertiary ages the fragments greatly 
extend, and tolerably adequate notions of the arrangements of 
land and water over wide areas may be formed.'*^ The reader 

* One of the most ingenioas pieces of geologic geography to be any- 
where met with in the Uteratore of the science, may be found in Mr. 
Charles liaolaren's well-known ** Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the 
Lothians." It ocean as part of a theory of the diluyial phenomena of 
** Crag an^ Tail," and appeals with equal efl^BOt to the reason and imag- 
ination of the reader. ** If there has been a good deal of denudation on 
the east ^e of Scotland," says Mr. Blaolaren, '* there has been much 
more on the west The absence of sand-banks on the west coast ; the 
greater depth of the ocean there ; the numerous and profound indenta- 
tions of the land, in the shape of bays, estuaries, and lakes ; the rocky 
islands, which had once been parts of the mainland ; the remoYal of so 
large a part of the red sandstone of Ross and Sutherland, which had once 
covered a hundred miles of the western coast to the depth of two or three 
thousand feet, and is now reduced to a few isolated cones, — all these 
£ict8, with the fiuniliar examples of Orag and Tail, indicate that the sur^ 
'loe of Sootlaad has been swept by powerftil denuding ourrents ooming 
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indentatiani in U^ nekj IkwL V« tad tlw Mow ^fCHUOMI In k hm ' 
muked degree en tiie «aMt of Nonnudr aoi BrittH? ta niHM, Hit 
OD a itiU RuaUer M>1« npon Uie wert oouti of Spafai «Bd hrtlgd. IK* 
wmt eoast of Sormj i> one loog llaa of Uaiida, piMMatada, wd ii^ 
fiords, — Bhoiring tW tli« ptiAmij rooka, in qdto tf IMr tnHbM^ 
lure been biwolwd in a tlio>DMiid pUota I17 pmrarftil oanwli, Iha 
wtBtam Doasta of Danmarit, HoUiBd Md Wflgl^i^ tarti^ fl** SiMH 
bid beftiie then ■■ a breafcmUr, li>ra tm M latinM, mmft irta* 
laid open Iiy the man. An efieot w gMMral alianld h»*a » jBMMd 
eaoK, and perbapt pb^oal geography naj adbrd a olue to H. If Ite 
land reae in detached portions, and by inooeesiTe lifta, from the iM, we 
ni»7 mppoee that there ma a time irtwn the snr&oe of the ^cAia ooariatod 
of» great espasaeofoQ«antti>dded with ialand). Snob Adtlpbe Bnagn- 
iart mppaaea its oondition to bate been, at luat in £umpe, when the 
Coal Mearans were deposited. In this state of things theie wonM b« 
three great and oonstant onrrents, — one within the tropios, rannfog 
w«rtward ; and two numlug eastward betwetn tbe tropica asd the pcda. 
The trade-winds in tbe torrid mne, aitd the preruling wuterl; windi in 
the eztra-troptoal regions, would alone aoconnt Jbr these murents. Bvt 
to tbew eansea toast be added the southward course of an nnde^- enr re si t, 
thnn the pole, of cold vrater, with a low telooi^ of rerolntioa, and tha 
northward oooise of an apper ourrent, boa tbe equator, of warm tpolcr, 
with a high lekMil; of reTolation. Tbe Sist would beoome a wcotet^ 
comnt lAen it reached tbe tropics, and tbe seoond an easterij ear- 
tent when it reached tbe temperate lone. 8ueh would be the state of 
an open ooean ^m the equator to tbe north pole ; and, malotu mutanJUt 
the same dnojiption applies to tbe southern hemisphere. All tha thma 
ouireots, in trulb, exist at this day, but enhebled and metamocpboaad 
bf tbe tranSTcne position of the two great continents. Now, if tbwe eur- 
renla were acting permanently, and with the foroe wbieh tbey wiFuld hara 
if little obetruoted, thur operation, when tracts of land rose above the 
sea, would be thus : — Tbey would form deep indentations on the rail tidt 
of intertropical, and on the wtil tidt of eilratropical lands ; and, whesi 
acting in Tory bforable eircamstancea, would tbrm iriands, by makla^ 
brsaobca through aomtinents, or saparatiiig their pnnniiwot part*. n» 
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detached groups of islands. There is, first, the British group, 
little difiexent in form and extent from what it is now, save 
that the south-eastern comer of England is cut off diagonally, 
from the Wash to the Isle of Wight ; next the Swedish and 
Norwegian group, consisting mainly of one great island : and 
then a still larger group than either, scattered over the existing 
area of France, Southern Austria, part of Turkey in Europe, 
and part of Italy. Running through the midst, there is a hroad 
ocean sound, that stretches across, where it opens into the Ger- 
man Sea, from Norway to Dover, and that then expands in 
breadth, and sweeps eastwards, — covering in its course the beds 
of the Black and the Caspian Seas, — into the great Asiatic ba- 
sin. And in this Europe of shreds and fragments, — of detached 
clusters of islets, with broad ocean channels flowing between, 

boundary between the opposite cnrrents would be between the latitudes 
of 28° and 30°, where a zone of stiU water would exist ; and their maxu- 
mum effiirt would be near the equator, and within the polar circle. When 
the land was rising, and near the surfi&ce of the water, or partially above 
it, the currents would produce the phenomena of Crag and TaiL The 
crag or head would point to the east within the tropics, and to the west 
in the temperate regions. The current would of course not flow invaria- 
bly in one precise direction, but be occasionally deflected by high lands to 
the north or south of its true direction. We must keep in mind also, that 
though not perhaps very strong, it would be constant ; and that transi- 
tory storms and hurricanes would generally incorporate themselTes with 
it, and augment its force. A temporary current evidently would not 
explain the fiiusts. If the same agent swept away the solid rocks which 
once environed and coTered Arthur's Seat and North Berwick Law, and 
also deposited the tail of clay and graTcl lying behind these mountains, it 
must have acted for thousands of years. But it is more probable that 
there were two or more currents at distant epochs. Perhaps New Hol- 
land, New Quinea, Borneo, the Philippines, and Spice Islands, may be 
the renmants of what was once the southern prolongation of the Asiatic 
continent, and which had been breached and divided by the tropical cur- 
rent before Africa and South America rose from the deep to arrest its tnb 
course. The idea, however, is thrown out merely as a coigecture on a 
subject requiring much additional inTCStigation.*' 
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— the strange existences described by CuTier enjoyed life dor* 
tng the earlier ages of the Tertiary. Aa we descend toweids 
the pres3nt state of things, and lands and wettM approiKUMte to 
their existing relations, the geogmphic data become mqee 
certain. One side of the g^obe has, we find, its yBXudmg 
continent, — the other its disappearing ocean. The nodlieiii 
portion of our own country presents ahnott the identiGal oatliiie 
which the modem geographer transfers to his atlas, save Aei 
there is here and there a narrow selvage clipped oflT end gheo 
to the sea, and that while the loftier headlands protrude aa fer 
as now into the ocean, the friths and bap sweep further inknd: 
but in the southern part of the island the map is greatly difier- 
ent ; a broad channel sweeps onwards through the middle of 
the land ; and the Highlands of Wales, south and north, exist 
as a detached, bold-featured island, placed half-way between 
the coasts of England and Ireland. I found it exceedingly 
pleasant to lie this day on the soft short sward, and look down 
through the half-shut eye, as the clouds sailed slowly athwart 
the landscape, on an apparition of this departed sea, now in sun- 
shine, now in shadow. Adventurous keel had never ploughed 
it, nor had human dwelling anscn on its shores ; but I could see, 

amid its deep blue, as the light flashed out amain, the white 

I. 

gleam of wings around the dark tumbling of the whale and the 
grampus: and now, as the shadows rested on it dim and 
sombre, a huge shoal of ice-floes came drifting drearily from the 
north, — the snow-laden rack brushing their fractured summits, 
and the stormy billows chafing angrily below. 

Was it the sound of the distant surf that was in mine cars, 
or the low moan of the breeze, as it crept through the neigh- 
boring wood? O, that hoarse voice of Ocean, never silent 
since time first began, — where has it not been uttered ! There 
is stillness amid the calm of the arid and rainless desert, where 
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no sirring riMs and no streamlet flows, and the long caravan 
plies its weary march amid the blinding glare of the sand, and 
the red unshaded rays of the fierce sun. But once and again, 
and yet again, has the roar of Ocean been there. It is kis 
sands that the winds heap up ; and it is the skeleton remains 
of his vassals — shells, and fish, and the stony coral — that the 
rocks underneath enclose. There is silence on the tall moun* 
tain-peak, with its glittering mantle of snow, where the panting 
lungs labor to inhale the thin bleak air, — where no insect 
murmurs and no bird flies, •^— and where the eye wanders over 
multitudinous hill-tops that lie fax beneath, and vast dark forests 
that sweep on to the distant horizon, and along long hollow 
vallejrs where the great rivers begin. And yet once and again, 
and yet again, has the roar of Ocean been there. The efligies 
of his more ancient denizens we find sculptured on the crags, 
where they jut from beneath the ice into the mist-wreath ; and 
his later beaches, stage beyond stage, terrace the descending 
slopes. Where has the great destroyer not been, — the de- 
vourer of continents, — the blue foaming dragon, whose voca- 
tion it is to eat up the land ? His ice-floes have alike furrowed 
the flat steppes of Siberia and the rocky flanks of Schehallion ; 
and his nummulites and fish lie imbedded in great stones of 
the pyramids, hewn in the times of the old Pharaohs, and in 
rocky folds of Lebanon still untouched by the tool. So long as 
Ocean exists there must be disintegration, dilapidation, change ; 
and should the time ever arrive when the elevatory agencies, 
motionless and chill, shall sleep within their profound depths, 
to awaken no more, — and should the sea still continue to 
impel its currents and to roll its waves, — every continent and 
island would at leng^ disappear, and again, as of old, " when 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up," 
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Was it with reference lo this principle, so recently rccogniaed, 
that we ore so expressly told in the Apocalypse resperiing ilie 
lenovnted earth, in which the state of things shall be fixed and 
eternal, that " there shall be no more sea " ? or are we to regard 
the revelation as the mere hieroglynhic — the pictured shape 

— of some analogous moral truth 1 " Reasoning from what we 
know," — and what else remains to us f — an cailh without a 
aea would be an earth without rain, without vegetation, without 
life, — a dead and doleful planet of wasto places, such as the 
telescope reveals to us in tlie moon. And yet iJia Ocean doea 
Beem peculiarly a creature of time. — of all tlie great agents of 
vicissitude and change, the most influential and untiring; and 
to a state in which there shall be no vicissitude and no change, 

— in which the earthquakes shall not heave from beneath, nor 
theSnounlains wear down and the continents melt away, — it 
«eem8 inevitably necessary that there should be " no more sea." 

But, carried away by the speculation, I lag in my geological 
sorrey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Geological Coloring of the Landscape. — Close Proximity in this Neigh- 
borhood of the Tarions Gteologic Systems. — The Oolite ; its Medicinal 
Springs ; how formed. — Cheltenham. — Strathpefier. — The Sallferoos 
System; its Organic Remains and Foot-prints. — Record of Curious 
Passages in the History of the Elarlier Reptiles. — Salt Deposits. — 
Theory. — The Abstraction of Salt from the Sea on a large Scale prob- 
ably necessary to the continued Existence of its Denizens. — Lower 
New Red Sandstone. — Great Geologic ReTolution. — EUeration of the 
Trap. — Hills of Clent ; Era of the Eleration. — Coal Measures ; their 
three Forests In the Neighborhood of WoWerhampton. — Comparatirely 
small Area of the Birmingham Coal-field. — Vast Coal-fields of the 
United States. -^ Berkeley's Prophecy. — Old Red Sandstone. —Silurian 
System. — Blank. 

Let us now raise from off the landscape another integument, 
— let us remove the boulder clays and gmvels, as we formerly 
removed the vegetable mould, and lay the rock everywhere 
bare. There is no longer any lack of color in the prospect ; 
it resembles, on the contrary, a map variously tinted by the 
geographer, to enable the eye to trace his several divisions, 
natural or arbitrary. The range of trap-hills which furnishes 
our peak of survey is of a deep olive-green ; the New Red 
Sandstone that spreads out so widely aroimd it, of a bright 
brick-red. There is a coal-field on either hand, — the barren 
field of the Forest of Wyre, and the singularly productive field 
of Dudley ; and they both are irregularly checkered black, yel- 
low, and gray. Beyond the Wyre field lies an immense district 
of a deep chocolate-red tint, — a huge development of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Still further beyond, we may discern in the 
distance a bluish-gmy province of great extent, much broken 

20 
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into hills, which consists of an at least equally huge develop* 
ment of the Silurian ; wbUe, rising over the red saliferoos maris 
in an opposite direction, we may see a aeries of flat, lowJying 
rocks of the Oolitic syst^, passing from a pale neutral tint 
into a smoky brown and a light straw-yellow. In such close 
proximity are the geological systems in this part of the eouiitry« 
that the geologist who passes the ni^t in Birmingham on the 
Lower New Red Sandstone, may go and take an early break- 
fast on the Silurian, the Old Red, the Carboniferous, Ae Sslif- 
erous, or the Oolitic systems, just as he inclines. Good sections, 
such as our northern sea-coasts furtiish, are all that are wanting 
to render the locality one of the finest in the kingdom to the 
student of the stony science : but these he misses sadly ; and 
he, alas ! cannot deal with the stubborn integuments of the 
country in reality, as we are dealing with them so much at our 
ease in imagination, on one of the summits of the Clent Hills. 

The integument that falls to be examined first in order, after 
the boulder drift and the gravels, is the Oolitic one; but it 
occupies merely a comer on the verge of the horizon, and need 
not engage us long. Ond remark regarding it, however, though 
rendered familiar to the geologic reader by the writings of 
Murchison and Mantell, I shall venture to repeat. We have 
seen how this central district of the kingdom has its storehouses 
of coal, iron, salt, lime, — liberal donations to the wants of the 
human animal, from the Carboniferous, Saliferous, and Silurian 
systems; and to these we must now add its inexhaustible 
deposits of medicine, — » contributions to the general stock by the 
Oolitic system. Along the course of the Lias, medicinal springs 
abound ; there is no other part of England where they rise so 
thickly, or of a quality that exerts a more powerful influence 
on the human frame. The mineral waters of Cheltenham, for 
instance, so celebrated for their virtues, are of the num^r ; and 
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the way in which they are elaborated in such vast quantities 
seems to be simply as follows: — They all rise in the Lias,— 
a formation aboonding in sulphate of iron, lime, magnesia, 
lignite, and various bituminous matters ; but ihey have their 
origin fiur beneath, in the saliferous marls of the Upper New 
Red, which the Lias overiies. In the inferior formation. they 
are simply brine springs : but brine is a powerful ^vent ; pass- 
ing through the Lias, it acts upon the sulphur and the iron; 
becomes, by means of the acid thus set free and incorporated 

• 

with it, a more powerful solvent still ; operates upon the lime, 
upcm the magnesia, upon the various lignites and bitumens ; 
and at length rises to the surfisu:e, a brine-digested extract of 
Liasic minerals. The several springs yield various analyses, 
according to the various rocks of the upper formation which 
they pass throu^, — some containing more, some less lime, 
sulphur, iron, magnesia ; but in all the dissolving menstruum 
is the same. And such, it would appear, is the mode in which 
Nature prepares her simples in this rich district, and keeps her 
medicine-chest ever full. 

Let us trace the progress of a single pint of the water thus 
elaborated, from where it first ali^ts on the spongy soil in a 
wintry shower, till where it sparkles in the glass in the pump- 
room at Cheltenham. It falls among the flat hills that sweep 
around the ancient city of Worcester, and straightway buries 
itself, all fresh, and soft, in the folds of the Upper New Red 
Sandstone, where they incline gently to the east. It percolates, 
in its downward progress, along pne of'4he unworkable seams 
of rock-ealt that occur in the superior mark of the formation ; 
and, as it pursues, furlong after furlong, its subterranean jour- 
ney, savors more and more strongly of the company it keeps ; 
becomes in succession hard, brackish, saline, l»riny ; and then 
many fathoms below the level at which it had entered, escapes 
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from dw nifaraus sUatum, inrougb a Iraneverse fisEure, ioio 
an inferiot Lksic bed. And here it trickles, for many liumJi^ 
ymrdfl, tliToagfa a pyriliferous abale, an which its biting salts act 
so powierfnllj, that it becomes strongly tinctured by the iron 
oxide, and. acidulated by the sulphur. And now it forces its 
upward'Vay through the minute crevices of a dolomilic lime- 
stone, wfakh its Ealts and acids serve poTtially to decomixiso ; 
so that to its Stilt, iron and sulphur, it now adds its lime (iiid 
ita magneaia. And now it flaws through beds of organic 
mnftioB, animal and vegetable, — now through a stratum of 
belemnites, and now a layer of fish, — now beside a seam of 
lignite, and now along a vein of bitumen. Here it carries 
along with it a dilute infusion of what had been once the miw- 
cular tissue of a crocodile, and here the stiainioga of the bones 
of an ichtbyoaauroa. And now it comes gushing to the light 
in an npper Liaalc stratum, considerably higher in the geologic 
scale than the saliferous sandstones into which it had at first 
sunk, but considerably lower with reference to the '■»i«*i"g 
levels. And now take it and drink it oS at once, without 
pause or breathing space. It is not palatable, and it smella 
villanonsly; but never did apothecary rail up a more curioaalf- 
compounded draught ; and if it be not as salutary as it ia elal^ 
orate, the faculty are sadly in error. 

The underground history of the mineral springs of Qmt 
Britain would form an exceedingly curious chapter. I visited, 
tt few weeks since, tbe springs at StrathpeSer, and wqdoied, as 
carefiilly as rather imperfect sections and rather limited time 
permitted, tbe geology of the valley. The lower hills that 
rise aroond it are composed of the great conglomerate base of 
the Old Red Sandstone system. The denudation of ages haa 
swept every trace of the superior strata from their sides and 
summits ; but in the Altered trough of the valley at leatt one 
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of the (rrerlying beds has escaped. . We find laid at length 
along the hollow bottom, like a pancake in a platter, the lovner 
ichthyolitic bed of the formation, so ri<ih in other parts of the 
country in animal remains, but which exists in this locality as 
a gray brecciated rock, devoid of visible fossils, but so largely 
saturated with the organic matter into which they have been 
resohsd, that, when struck by the hammer, the impalpable 
dust set loose affects very sensibly the organs of taste, and 
appeals scarce less strongly to those of smell than the swine- 
stones of England. And it is through this saturated bed that 
the mineral waters-take their course. Even the upper springs 
of the valley, as they pass over it, contract, in a sensible degree, 
its peculiar taste and odor. The dweller on the sea-coast is 
struck, on entering the pump-room, by the familiarity of the 
powerful smell which fills the place. It is that of a muddy 
sea-bottom when uncovered by the ebb. He finds that, what- 
ever else may have changed within the rock since the times of 
the Lower Old Red Sandstone, the scent of the ancient ooze 
of this system is exactly what it ever was ; and he drinks the 
water, convinced, if a geologist, that if man did not come early 
enough in the day to breakfast on the fish of the Old Red, — 
Acanthodiens^ Dipteriens, Coecostet, and Pterichthyes, — he htus 
at least come quite in time enough to gulp down as medicine 
an infusion of their juices and their bones. 

We strip off the Liasic integument, " as ye peel the fig when 
its fruit is fresh ;** and it is with the Upper New Red forma- 
tion, on which the Lias rests, — its saliferous marls and vast 
beds of rock-salt, — that we have now to deal. There occurs 
among the superior strata of the formation a bed of variously- 
colored sandstone, of little depth, but great horizontal extent, 
remarkable for containing, what in England at least is compar- 
atively rare in the New Red, organic remains. We find it 
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chiefly ehancteiised by an ineqniktenl bif»lfB» 119ft lai|ar 
than a small pea, idiich concholpgisti tona the 
and by the teeth and ichthyodorolitet of fishes: on the 
too, of some of its rij[^[de-maiked slabs, curious lecoids lis 
inscribed of the doings of the eariier reptiles. On one lugs 
slab in the Warwick Museum, figured by Sir fioderick JEav* 
chison, vre may see the footprints of seme betailed batachkiii 
that went waddling along, greatly at its leisure, sefend hiii^ 
dred thousand years ago, like the sheep of the nursery ihyieiB^ 
" trailing its tail behind it" There is a double tnck of fai^ 
prints on the flag, — those of the right aad left fiset : Ja dM 
middle, between the two, lies the long groove fonned fay dM 
tail, — a groove continuous, but slightly zig-zagged, to indicate 
the waddle. The creature half-way in its course lay down to 
rest, having apparently not much to do, and its abdomen formed 
a slight hollow in the sand beneath. In again rising to its 
feet, it sprawled a little ; and the hinder part of its body, in 
getting into motion, fretted the portion of the surface that fur« 
nished the main fulcrum of the movement, into two wave-like 
curves. The marks on another slab of the same formation 
compose such a notice of the doings of one of the earlier che- 
lonians as a provincial editor would set into type for his news- 
paper, were the reptile My Lord Somebody, his patron. The 
chelonian journeyed adown a moist sandy slope, furrowed by 
ripplennarkings, apparently to a watering-place. He travelled 
leisurely, as became a reptile of consequence, set down his full 
weight each step he took, and left a deep-marked track in 
double line behind him. And yet, were his nerves less strong, 
he might have bestirred himself; for the southern heavens were 
dark with tempest at the time, and a thunderous-like shower, 
scarce a mile away, threatened to wet him to the skin. On it 
came : and the large round drops, driven aslant by a gale tnsa 
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^ tLe sontli, straek into the sand like small shot, at an angle of 
sixty. How the trayelleT fiured on the occasion has not trans- 
pired ; bat clear and palpable it is that he must have been a 
firm fellow, and that the heavy globular drops made a much less 
marked impression on the sand consolidated by his tread, than 
when they fell elsewhere on the incoherent surface around him. 
Such are two of the curious oFd-worid stories recorded on this 
upper bed of New Red Sandstone ; and there are many more 
of the same class. A lower bed of light-colored stone occupies 
the base of the saliferous system, forming its pavement, and 
separating it from the inferior New Red. And this bed has 
also its organisms, chiefly vegetable, — flabelliform palm-leaves, 
— narrow, slender spikes, resembling those of the grasses, — 
and a peculiarly formed ear«like cone or catkin, termed the 
echinostachys. And these constitute some of the earliest 
remains known to the geologist of a flora specifically diflerent 
from that of the Coal Measures. Interposed between this 
pavement and the fossiliferous sandstone band above, there 
occura a vast thickness of saliferous marls, interatratified with 
those enormous beds of rock-salt, continuous over wide areas, 
in vrbkh all the salt-mines of England have been excavated, 
and which now forces upon us, a second time, the proUem of 
the saliferous deposits. The wind-bound ship-ma'4er, detained 
in port long after the specified day of sailing, takes instruments 
in the hands of a legal oflicial, and, " protesting against the 
weather,** frees himself from all risk of prosecution from pas- 
senger or supercargo. I have already, in like manner, entered 
my protest against the diflSculties which environ this subject ; 
and shall now launch into it, shielded by the document against 
the responsibility of failure, or the odium consequent on enter- 
if g a wrong port. 
If in the existing state of things we seek for phenomena 
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similar in kmi to those ^hich pnidiieed the Coal 
shdl not be diaappointed ; but wo shall be gieatly dis<|muintsi 
if we seek for phenomena not only stmihr in kind^ bat 
equal in power. An American swamp or ai Scotch 
gires us but the equivalent of a single thin seam of coal; • 
submarine peat-moss, based on a layer of Tegetabk monild, mtA 
topped by a bed of sea-sand, tlA equivalent merely of a 8iii|^ 
thin seam, resting on an earthy shale, and overlaid by a ahallf 
sandstone. Swamp, morass, submerged peatnnoss, iMiyy otbb 
if we add to these some river delta, which, 13ce Aatof the 
Mississippi, receives the spoib of a wide forest-oovered eoolt* 
nent, are but slender Tepresentatives of even our Scottish cod* 
field, with its three hundred and eigfa^-seven successive beds, 
of which eighty«four ore seams of coal. We must be content, 
in our illustrations drawn from the present scene of things, 
with phenomena similar in kind, without looking for aught 
corresponding in extent. Even had we now the Carboniferous 
vegetation, the stiff and rigid earth, grown old, would not 
exhibit the eyer-recurring sinkings, with occasional risings, of 
surface, which buried the lower beds of the Carboniferous sys- 
tem full four thousand feet beneath its upper deposits. Now, 
in dealing with the Saliferous system, let us content ourselves, 
as in dealing with the Coal Measures, with simply illustrating 
the foregone phenomena by phenomena of the existing state of 
things apparently similar in kind, though palpably dissimilar in 
extent and degree. Let us take for granted, as we do in the 
case of the Carboniferous period, a comparatively flexible state 
of the earth's crust, — frequent sinkings of the surface, with 
occasional risings and progressive depositions of matter, that 
keep pace with the general subsidence. And let us then refer 
to some of the salt formations of the present time, as iUustra- 
tite of the way in which, amid greatly more active eneigies of 
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nature, vastly more enonnous deposits of this mineral came to 
oe formed ; just as our writers on the Coal Measures refer* on 
a similar understanding, to existing swamps and mosses. 

We are told by Major Harris, in his " Highlands of Ethio- 
pia," that when on his journey, he reached, with his party, 
near the Abyssinian firontier, a desert valley, occupied by a salt 
lake, the Bahr Aiud, which forms a prolongation of the Gulf 
of Tadjura. A broad bar of lava had cut off its waters from 
those of the gulf; and, fed by no rivers, and exposed in a burn- 
ing climate to the unmitigated rays of the sun, intensified by 
reflection from hot rocky mountains, they had shrunk into **an 
elliptical basin, seven miles in its transverse axis, half-filled 
with smooth water of the deepest cerulean hue, and half vnth 
a solid sheet of glittering, snow-white salt, the ofispring of 
evaporation.*' Here, at least, was one extensive bed of salt in 
the forming ; nor is it difficult to conceive how : the work of 
evaporation completed, and the entire lake rendered a white, 
solid mass, some general sinking of the surface continued, till 
the waves of the outer gulf toppled for a time over the lava 
bar, and then, succeeded, as such sinkings so often were dur- 
ing the Carboniferous period, by a slight elevatory movement, 
might give, to it a second supi^y of brine with which to douUe 
its thickness. We find no lava bars in the saliferous sand- 
stone ; but sand-bars raised by the surf on a flat arenaceoua 
coast during a slow and equable sinking of the surface, would 
meet the emergencies of our theory less clumsily, and better. 
Let us conceive, then, along a range of flat coast extending 
from the northern parts of Lancashire to the Bristol Channel, a 
chain of lagoons, some of lesser, some of larger extent, and 
separated firom the main sea by sand spits or ban raised by 
the surf; let us suj^poee the climate to be at least as warm as 
that on the Afirican shore cf the Bed Sea, in which the salt of 




dte Bjh" Jwrf is foiming ; let ni imagiiM s mibndeBea t£ tki 
knd going oa so exceedingly iknruidgndBalBS to fas oooaM^ 
. babnced l^ the deposition of euthy mallei taking plan in the 
■ea on the one hand, — by the cryBttlliBition of the lalt ia tfat 
lagoons, fed by occasioQal inppliea of ealt water, po A* oAMi. 
— and by the liie of the bar, enr (^tented upon by dw wa^ 
in the line between. A paiozynn of radden aahndKiM wnol^ 
of coune, bnag the formation of the Hit-bed to a ekaa, nd 
cover it up widi a atiatam of and or mari ; a alight A i ata i f 
roorement succeeding tiie paroxyim wonld haTS tha adoet tt 
rendering the rapeiimposed atratam the fouodatioD of a waomA 
lagoon and second bed of salt. According as the period* b» 
tween the elevBtory movements and the paroxysms of subsi- 
dence were long or short, the beds of salt would be thick or 
thin. Among the fire beds that occur at Stoke Prior, in the 
vicinity of Droitwich, there is one more than thirty feet in 
depth, and one not more than six inches. According as the 
duration of the term of suGmergence was extended or brief^ 
would be the thiclmess or thinness of the ban by which the 
salt-beda were aepaiated. At Stoke Prior, one of these sepa- 
rating bars {alls short of three feet, while another aomeiriiat 
exceeds twenty-four. As the lagoona chanced to be well cc 
ill protected from the introduction of extraneous matter, the 
nit which formed in them would be pure or impure. One of 
d)o Stoke Prior beds contains full twenty-five per cent, of icd- 
dish marl, while another is so unmixed with earthy matter 
that it might be used, without any previous refining prepara- 
tion, for the purpose of the fish-curer. And thiu deposition 
after deposition would take place, and, as in the Coal Meaaoies, 
subsidence succeed subsidence, until the entire Saliferous w/»- 
tern would come to be formed. It has been started as an objec- 
tion to th* lagoon theory, diat the salt-beds contain no onganie 
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remains, ^icB, it is held, they would have done had they 
owed their origin to sea-water. I am, however, not sure that 
the objection is particularly strong. Let us remember that the 
organisms of the entire system in England are but few and ill 
preserved, and that the marls which alternate with the salt 
have fisdled to pieserve organisms at all ; while the shells of 
the superior band occur but as mere casts in an incoherent 
clay. Let us further remember what takes place in the upper 
pots and hollows of our rocky shores, when, at the height of a 
stream«tide, they receive their fill of sea-water mingled with 
sea-wrack, and are then left during the neaps to present their 
festering contents undisturbed and undiluted to the influence 
of the sun. Their waters assume a turbid blue color and a 
strong fetid odor, and become in this state so powerful a dis- 
solvent, that a few warm days converts the wrack which they 
contain into an impalpahle mud. Further, it may be deemed 
a fact worthy of consideration, as at least not hostile to the 
sea-water theory, that the rock-salt of England contains, like 
the hilge-water of these tide-forsaken pots, a considerable ad- 
mixture of iodine, — a substance which enters largely into the 
composition of the sponges and marine alga. 

Single masses of salt, like those of Cordova, might come to 
be elaborated by a greatly more simple process. The Mediter- 
ranean is not an intertropical sea ; bat what, notwithstanding, 
would be the probable result, were it to be cut off frcm the 
Atlantic by some such bar of rock as severed the Bakr Astal 
from th% Gulf of Tadjura ? There is no other inland sea that, 
in proportion to its extent of surface, receives such scanty con- 
tributions of river water; and,* to supply the waste of evapora- 
tion from its million of square miles of surfoce, i# deep throat 
is continually gulping up the waters of the Atlantic at the 
rate of many thousand tons hourly. A powerful current flows 
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incessantly inwards thnnigh the Stndti of Oibnltar, Mid yit 
the level within is not more dum munluiied. W«n tht 
Atlantic excloded, the inland sea would of couim gfmimOf 
dry up, until its area had so ccmsidemUy lessened iimt ili 
rivers wonld be of themselves aofficient to comtsfhaliwoa ill 
waste of surface ; and were its rivers wantingi as njghl «il 
be the case had it a Desert of Sahara on its nordiefii, mtrntim 
southern side, even its profounder depths of more daa'tt 
sand fathoms would in time evapoiate, and but enonMWi 
of salt remain behind. It seems not improbable, AaI the 
arenaceous materials of the New Bed Sandstone 
existed, ere they formed an ocean bottom, as die ii 
sands of some geologic Safaam that encircled the inland 
and lagoons of this system, and that a consequent lack of riven 
may have operated influentially in the formation of the salt 
By the way, may not this process of separating huge depoeiti 
of this mineral from the sea, — a process which has been going 
on, we find, in every formation, from the Onondaga salt groap 
of the Upper Silurian, as developed in the United States of 
America, down to the recent salt-lakes of the Asiatic basin, — 
be a provision in nature for preserving to the ocean its proper 
degree of density and saturation ? In the natural course of 
things, the sea would necessarily be growing salter and heavier. 
The waves wash out of every shore, and receive from every 
river, minute supplies of salt, which evaporation has scarce any 
tendency to dissipate, and which, in the lapse of ages, would 
be necessarily accumulating in the waters, till the delicite gills 
and branchias of the various inmates, formed with reference to 
a rarer medium, would labor amid the dense and briny fluid, 
and their bedies^ heretofore of a gravity exactly proportioned 
to that of their element, but now grown too light for it, vroold 
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float helplesdy atop.* Trae, the salt seems in every instance 
to have been abstracted and locked up by accident ; but then 
the recurrence of the accident in every geologic formation 
demonstrates it to be one of those on which the adept in the 
doctrine of chances might safely^^lculate. It seems an acci- 
dent of the fixed class on which Goldsmith bases his well- 
known reflection in the "Vicar of Wakefield." "To what a 
fortuitous concurrence," he remarks, "do we not owe every 
{Measure and convenience of our lives ! How many seeming 
accidents must unite before we can be clothed or fed ! The 
peasant must be disposed to labor, the shower roust fall, the 
wind fill the merchant's sail, or numbers must want the usual 
supply." 

And now we strip ofi* the thick saliferous integument of the 
Uppei New Bed, with all its marls, rock-salts and sandstones, 
and lay bare the lower formation. Within at least the range 
of our pioepect, we shall find in it few marks of organic exist- 
ence, and these few doubtful and indistinct. Some of the red 
incoherent sandstones which form its base contain carbonaceoiA 
markings, but of a character too obscure to be interpreted ; and 
wo may occasionally detect in the calcareous conglomerate 
above — its upper member -^shells and encrinital stems; but 
they occur in merely the enclosed fragments, and belong to the 
older rocks. And yet there attaches no little geologic inter- 
est to this barren formation: it marks the era of a great 
change. The rugged conglomerate, which rises so high along 
the flanks of the hill on which we stand, represents in this 



* I ndifpoBition prevented xne from hearing "BrotmBor Fleming lecture 
last spring on the saliferous deposits ; hut the idea started here belongs, 
I am inclined to suspect, to the proftssor, notwithstanding. I think I 
most have received it in conversation, from some attendant on the course, 
who hod eBjqyed the pleasure which I unluckily missed. 
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loc8lit]r the Ma|rnesiaD Limetrtone,— die fofiBttkM widt «UA 
the long-derived and daikly-nntique lUmmnc wjntaam wmA aad 
on whose vjipet platform the fint of the Seconduj wfMlmm 
befins. A strange liiifting of Bcenes took place oo Aat BM^ 
stratum at our feet ; but it woold seem aa if the tliiaCw -feri 
been darirened lAen the nltenitive procesa wa> going on. Thi 
lamps bnmt low, and concealed the machiuerjr eS the mttfft. 
In the long course of geologic history there hare bMB bht 
medals stmclt, — many previous to the time of thia nmiwSmt, 
and many after it ; but none ncorda the natars of the iwnht 
tion itself; nor is there geol<^ enongb in the inirU.te fiU-ap 
the gap. It yawns in the middle of the forum, and no one hn 
dared to fling even a plausible conjecture into it. Up till the 
deposition of that Magnesian stmtum had talcen place, rU the 
fish of which we possess specimens sufEciently well-pieaeired 
to indicate the fact were characterized by the hetcrocercal tail, 
— the vertebral column was prolonged into the nppei lobe of 
the caudal fin ;* but wiih that stratum the peculiarity ceaaed, 
and fishes with the homocercal tail of our common osaeoiis 
varieties took their place. In that Magnesian formltion, too, 
just ere the occurrence of the revolution, we find the first trace 
of reptiles. The long drama of the Palteozoic period, with all 
its distinct acts, ended with the dethronement of the huge 
sauroid fish, — for untold ages the master existence of creation; 

* At Um timiu] genenij meMiiig; af the Geological fiosietj, Tiriil id 
fcbnurj lut (16-16), it iru stated by tlic prc«d«nt, Mr. Honier, in Ui 
admirable addreu, tliat ccrtun highly chanettFrislia genera of the Mm* 
of the Old Red BondBtene, moh u the Cixcoitiut and Ptnitkthyt, do 
not posMM tho beteroMttal tall. It ihould ba,y» perhapa bcM added, 
howevto', to prereot misoimeeption, that neither do the; pcescu taila of 
the bomooeroal ^pe. The form of tail in both okmb ie cnite a> oidqa* 
among the ancient Oonoid order, m that of U|a t^ of tbc Baf biaOf 
among eufliug flaMMi. 
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and the new-born leptile reigned in its stead. We find, too, 
numerous weU-known types of shells, familiar in the older 
rocks, appearing in this formation for the last time. So far 
as is yet known, the Magnesian Limestone contains the last- 
created species of Producta, and the last-created Spirifer. We 
ascertain diat these shells continued to exist up till the break- 
ing out of this great geologic revolution, and that then, like 
some of the extinct French noblesse cut short by the guillotine, 
they disappear forermrmove. And now, raising from off the 
landscape this carious integument, and setting it aside, as 
Signer Sarti lemores to a side-taUe one of the bits of his 
figure, — a piece of the external sldn, mayhap, thickened by 
its adipose lining or a well-compacted sheet of muscle and 
sinew, — we lay bare the coal-fields, and the nnge of trappean 
eminences diat broke them up as with wedges, just as their 
upper strata had been consolidated, and they had received 
their first thin covering of the Lower New Red. 

I must, I find, employ, though with considerable modifica- 
tions, an illostration which I have used at least once before. 
Here m a small shallow pond, covered over with a thick cake 
of ice, and with a Une of boulders rising in its centre. There 
have been two fioets and an intervening thaw. Just as the 
first frost set in, the boulder tops lay under the surface, and 
the earlBsr-ffMrmed crust of ice stretched over them ; but, as 
frequently happens when the temperature sinks suddenly 
below the ineang point, a great shrinking of the water took 
place : the ioe, unsupported fiK>m beneath, leaned for a little 
while on the boulders, and then giving way on both sides, 
half-way between their summits and the shore, and, as a 
direct consequence, cracking also directly over them, the sum- 
mits came through, and the ice-sheets lay reclining in masses 
against them, broken by faults, and shirered by transvrrse 
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cuttings. At thid atsge, howorer, tha tbmw cuma on, wad 
encircled witi a aballow ring of mter, that km anr lk» 
depressed Bor&ce, tbe eentiBl pstcli of riurend ice, and Ihi 
boulders in the midrt; and then die nctnid frost sat in, aad 
die shallow liquefied ring hecame a solid. Now, let db mnfc 
the pheniHUena exhiMted. There, fint, in die coilze of A* 
pond, rises the line of boulders. Thesa is an iiohted ues iB 
around them,— -a formation of die earlier fiioet, mndi bnlm 
by faults ; and these radiate fnmi the stones nidelf and iing» 
larly, but still, on die whole, distincdy enoi^^ to indkale As 
ttoulder-line as a producing cause of die fracturing and didiK 
cation. And then, around this broken and disjointed area, wv 
find an encircling formation of the later frost, — the solidified 
ring, — in which there are no feults or cuttings, but in which 
all is undisturbed and entire. Our geological model is now 
complete ; that row of boulders represents the chain of Trap 
and Silurian hills which runs along the Dudley coal-field, and 
whose elevation from below has so broken up die formation 
with long lines of radiating feulta and tranareise fractures. 
The fractured, insulated area of the ice of the first frost repre- 
sents the coal-field itself; the unbroken enveloping ring of the 
second, the surrounding New Red Sandstone. 

Now, there are several points worthy of notice in this model 
Obeerre, first, that we can ascertain with great certain^, rela- 
tively at least, at what period the dislocations and fractunngs of 
the central area took place. They occurred at the cloae, or not 
long after the close, of the first ice formation, and not later; 
for had they taken place during the time of the second ice 
formation, it also would have been broken up, vrtiereas we find 
it entire. Observe, next, that under the shallow solidified ring 
of the second frost we may naturally azpect to find existing, as 
a neduT stratum, a prolongation of die shattered ice of the finL 
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And foandmg on exeictly this simple principle, the New Red 
Sandstone of diis part of the country, i. e, the unfractured ice 
of the second frost, has heen lately pierced through, to get at 
the Ckial Measures, i . e, the fractured ice of the first ; and very 
valuahle though deeply-seated seams of coal have repaid the 
boldness of the search, and confirmed the justness of the reason* 
ing. Observe, further, that this broken condition of the coal- 
field, if its surface were bared in the style we have dared to 
uncover it from our hill-top, as Asmodeus uncovered the houses 
of Madrid, would present, viewed from above, a very striking 
appearance. Of the twelve panes in the window opposite to 
which I write, by far the most conspicuous is tha pane through 
the centre of which an unlucky urchin sent yesterday a stone. 
There is a litde hole in the middle, from which some fifteen oi 
twenty bright rays proceed, star-like, to every part of the a^tnt- 
gal frame. The ray-like cracks of the coal-field are, of course, 
wholly obscured by the diluvium and the vegetable mould. A 
shower of snow — to return to our first illustration — has 
covered up, with a continuous veil, central boulders, flawed 
area, and enchrcling ring, reducing them all to one aspect of 
blank uniformity; and we can but dip down upon the cracks 
and flaws, here the point of a finger, there the end of a stick ; 
and so, after many soundings have thus been taken, piece out 
a plan of the whole. It would seem as if, in at least one of 
the planets to which we point the telescope, there is no such 
enveloping integument ; and the starred and fractured surface 
remains exposed and naked, like that of the ice of the pond ere 
the snow-shower came on. Those who have enjoyed the lux- 
ury of hearing Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, lecture on die 
lunar phenmnena, must remember his graphic description of 
the numerous lay-like lines, palpable as the oracks in a dam- 
aged pane, that radiate in every directiont some of them extend- 
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ing for hundred! of milM, from aQ Iks hqnr twutmnt't^ 

There an not a few inteieatinjf ippwianew b iUb Dirihf 
coal-field. Its aettnu, like thoM of every odier eod^MI jM 
ImowQ, have been fonned ondei vtaj raiiona can dM wMri "«■• 
of them roust hate been depoaits of ngetabla wmttarwtAtai 
hy rivers into seas or lakee ; some of them aeem to hnw fciadi 
in mat^y hollows, like our cxittiBg pcBt-aaaaw, «r, if M 
moat seek oat analogies from eaoiewfaat wanner iliitliM ^tm 
those in which peat is ekiborated, like tbe Dbmnl Smny tf 
the United States ; and some eridently coverad aa gnatfam^ 
the sites which they now occiqiy aa eoal-eeann. linn ki • 
colliery about a mile and a half to the south of Wolveifaampton, 
where an outcrop of what is termed the bottt/m coed is wronght 
in the open air. The surface, in consequence, has been baied 
of the debris and diluvium, and in one comer the upper {dane 
of a thin seam of coal ezpoaed for about a quarter of an acre. 
It is found to present emctly the appearance of a tnoov od 
which a full-grown fir wood had been cut down a few monAs 
before, and only the stumps left behind. Stump rises beside 
stump, to the number of seventy-three in all : the thickly- 
dive^ng roots strike out on every side into what had been 
once vegetable mould, but which now exists as an iodoiated, 
brownish-colored shale. Many trunks, sorely flattened, lie 
recumbent on the coal, some of them full thirty feet in length, 
whUe some of the la^r stumps measure rather more than two 
feet in diameter. There lie thick around, stigmaria, Icittdt^ 
dendm, calaraites, and frogmenta of ulodendia ; and yet, with 
all the assistance which these lent, the seam of coal farmed by 
this ancient forest does not exceed five inches in thickneBs. It 
must have required no litde vegetable matter to consolidate 
into die mineral vdiick aupfdiea us, year tSlet year, with oar 
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winter fuel; the coal which loads. a single laige collier would, 
when it existed as wood, have built many large colliers. Not 
a few of the stumps in this area are evidently water-worn ; 
and there have been found immediately over them scales of 
Megalkkthys^ and the shells of an Unio, somewhat resembling 
in form the common pearl muscle of our rivers, but considerably 
smaller. The prostrate forest had been submerged, and mol- 
luscs lived and fishes swam over it. It is further worthy of 
notice, that this upper forest is underlaid, at the d^pth of a few 
feet, by a second forest, in which the stumps lie as thickly, 
and are of as great a size, as in the first; and that this second 
forest is underlaid, in turn, by the remains of yet a third. We 
find three full-grown forests closely packed up in a depth of not 
more than twelve feet 

Once more, ere we wrap up this Carboniferous integument 
of the landscape, and lay haze the Old Red Sandstone, let us 
made to how small a coal-field central England has, for so 
many yeare, owed its flourishing trade. Its area, as I have 
already had occasion to remark, scarcely equals that of one of 
our larger Scottish lakes ; and yet how many thousand steam- 
engines has it set in motion,— how many raUway trains has it 
propelled across the country, — how many thousand wagon- 
loads of salt has it elabcnrated from the brine, — how many mil- 
lion tons of iron has it furnished, raised to the surface, smelted, 
and hammered ! It has made Birmingham a great city, — the 
firat iron depot of Europe ; and filled the country with crowded 
towns and busy villages. And if one smaU field has done so 
much, what may we not expect from those vast basins, laid 
down by Lyell in the geobgical map of the United States, 
prefixed to his recent singularly interesting work of travels ? 
When glancing, for the fint time, over the three huge coal- 
fields of the SMeSy each nunrounded by its ring of Old Red 
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Saodstone, like patches of minora! bitumen floating in th«ic 
clay-tinged pools, I called to mind the prophecy of Beriteley. 
and ihoug'ht I could at length see, what Berkeley could ium, 
the scheme of its fulfilment. The metaphj'sical bishop marked 
the vxstward course of empire : he saw Persia resigning the 
sceptre to Macedonia, and Macedonia yielding i(. in turn, to 
Rome, and to those western nations of Europe that abut on the 
Atlantic. And at a time when North America was slil) covered 
with the primeral forests, he anticipated an ag? in which that 
country would occupy as pretlniinent a place oraong the nations 
as had been occupied in other ages by Assyria or Rome. Its 
enormous coal-fields — equal in extent, some of them, lo a)} 
England, and wboae daHc seams, exposed to the Itg^l for miled, 
inlay the landscape as with ebony, and impart to it itfl most 
striidng peculiarity of feature — seem destined to fonn no 
mean element in its greatness. If a patch containing bat ft 
few square miles has done so much for central En^nd, yA^X 
may not fields containing' many hundred square leagtKfl do (at 
the United States? 

" Wettvttrd the conrse oT empire takes its wnj; 
The four flnt aota already past, 
A fifth shall oloM tlie drama with tin iay: 
Time's noblest ofbpring ii the last." 

And now, stripping ofi* the dark Coal Measures lilra a pal), 
we expose the chocobte-colored beds of the Old Red Sand- 
stone. In onr immediate neighborhood there is a hiatus in the 
geologic series, — the Carboniferous system rests on the Siln- 
rian ; but westwards, and on to the south-west, we may see the 
Old Red Sandstone stretching away in enormous develojmient. 
As estimated by a practised eye, — that of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, — its entire thickness in this part of the country falls 
little short of tea thotuwid feet. Here, w ererywben dse, it 
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seems chiafly le joarkable for its strange forms of the vertebrate 
animals, ezclusiFely fish. The Upper Old Red formation, so 
rich in Scotland in the remains of Holoptychius^ Platygnatkus, 
Botkriolepis, and their contempomries, is comparatively barren 
in England. The middle formation, however, we find mottled 
with ichthyolitic fragments, representative of the two great 
orders of fish in which, at this early period, and for long ages 
after, all vertebrate existence was comprised. Fragments of 
the ichthyodorulites of Placoids are not unfrequent ; and the 
occipital plates of the Granoid Cephalaspides abound. The 
true fish seems to have overspread and taken full possession of 
the seas during the deposition of this system, as the Trilobite 
had taken possession of them in the preceding one. But we 
hasten on : the thick Old Red coils up and away, like a piece 
of old elastic parchment that had been acquiring for ages the 
set of the roll ; and now the still more ancient Silurian system 
occupies the entire prospect. In this system the remains of 
the vertebrate animals first appear, — few and far between, 
and restricted, so far as is yet known, to its great upper division 
exclusively. We pass hurriedly downwards. The vertebrata 
vanish from creation. We have traced the dynasty to its first 
beginnings ; and now an ignobler, though more ancient, race of 
kings occupy the throne.'^ We have reached, in our explora- 

* Of ooane, in all casefl In whioh the evidence is negative, the decision 
mnst be given under protest, as not in its nature irreversible, bat depend- 
ent on whatever positive evidence the ooorse of discovexy may yet serve to 
evolve. In February last (1846) , when this chapter was written, no trace 
of reptHee had been found earlier than the Lower New Bed Sandstone, — 
the Permian system of Sir Roderick Murchison. I find, however, from a 
report of the prooeedings of the meeting of the British Association, held 
last September at Southampton, that Mr. Lyell having examined certain 
fbotprintB, the discovery of Dr. King, of the United States, which occur in 
Pennsylvania in the middle of the Coal Measures, he has determined them 
to be those of a large reptilion. It does seem strange enough that the 
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lions, the dynasty of the Crustacea. In 

in this period of dusW antiquity, we see nothing that overtops 

the Triiobite, with his jointed mail of such exquisite workman- 

lirintB or this eld«t ttl r?plil«c sliotild be fa nd bo far ia udviuiDe of wb*l 
tiM beeu long deemed the vmiguard of jU oruer, — the tltecudaol SmirituiB 
of the I'cnuion, — anil this, Im, in a ! so careful]; Biiilorol u lira 

Cuti Menauree ; and jct the occarrci not wilbont a [uvrallpl in thp 

gmlogio sclieuie. The mammal of the eioncAfielil Slnte bUikIs aa iiniab 
•lODo, and Btill farther in advimce uf its fetlo ra. I du not fiiid that I luif« 
aojtliing to allcr in mjr Btateinent nsgai the introductiuu of the fi*h. 

In Profcsi^r Billiman'g AiDerican Jour r Januol? I8J6, it i« *tkl«il, 
that nn ichthjrodarulite had been just <Iuico' ered in the Onoodago Llniv. 
■tone uf Hew Tork, and an imperfeclly-preBBTVcd Enh-bpno in the OrSs- 
ksDj SandBlone of the same BlAt«. There uentB, howeTcr, to b« do naooa 
to conclude f>om their eoDtemporai; organiamB, — ctuefl; sheila and oor- 
ala, nhich cloael j •pproxiauite to those of the Wenlock Umeatone, — ih«t 
either of them belonged to a more anrient fish than the iefathjodomlita 
diMribed bj Mr. Sedgwiok, to which 1 haTC alread; bad oocMion to reftr. 
It aeems not unworthy of remark, that while among the fiah of th> Old 
Red Sandstone considerably more than three-fburtha of the apecin, and 
greatly more than ninoteen-twmtieths of the individuals, are of tlia 
Ganoid order, all the fish of the Bilarian Byatem yet discovered are Pla- 
ooids. [The statement here regarding the at»cnce of S»h in the I^wcr 
Silurian, nhich I retain in a second edition, as it may serro to indiaat« 
the onward march of geological science, was Id accotd&noe, only a (tw 
moDtlis ago, when the firsi edition of this work appeared, with what waa 
known of the more ancient rocks and tbeir fcasils. But it also illuBtrat**, 
like my BtatemOit respecting the reptiles of the Pormlan, the unsolid ehar- 
acler of negallTe evidence, when made the basis of poaidve aJtatrtion. It 
i* now detenmned that the I^wer, Khe the Upper Silnriui, haa its fish. 
" Alaa tar one of mj generaliiations, founded on negative eridenoe, on 
which you build ! " aays Sir Roderick Murchison, in a oommunieatioii 
which I owe to his kindness. "The Lower SUurian is no longer to be 
viewed as an invertebrate period ; fortheOnchus (species not yet decided) 
haa been found in Llandcdlo Flaga, and in the Lower SUorian Rooks of 
Bala. In one reapeot I am gratified by the discovery ; for the form 'n m> 
very like that of the Onc/iuM .VurcAiiont of the Ludlow Rocks, that it ia 
elear tho Silariaa system ia one great natural-hiBlory scries, as proved. 
Indeed, by all it* other organic mnvna." — Second Edition.^ 
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ship, and his prominent eye of many &cet8, that so capriciously 
refuses to admit the light through more or less than just its 
four hundred and ten spherical lense^. The Cephalopoda, 
indeed, may have held with him a divided empire; hut the 
Brachiopoda, the Pteropoda, the Grasteropoda, and the Ace- 
phala, must have heen unresisting subjects, and all must have 
been implicit deference among the Crinoidea, the Pennularia, 
the Corals, and the Sponges. As we sink lower and lower, 
the mine of organic existence waxes unproductive and poor : n 
few shells now and then appear, a few graptolites, a fevi 
sponges. Anon we reach the outer limits of life : a void and 
formless desert stretches beyond, and dark night comes down 
upon the kindscape. 
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BirmiBEhani ; iocesiuit Clunor of llie PUew, - Toy-nliop of Brilala ; S* 
rioui Chnracler of ihe Gami^a in which its Toys ate chiefly emploxt-d, 
— Muieum. — Libetalily of Ihc Scienliflo Ingiiah. — Mnniciil Grntu* 
of Birminghim. — Tbeory. — CooirorenT villi Uic Ymken. — AiMC 
dole. — The EnjUiU L»ngi Tiriousiy hy Ibo EiisliKh ; 

Ib most CBStt ipoken Terj - ype of Prnoa. — Ailvnd a 

' PuicyiW Chapel. — Pusevii eodkj imitilioa of Popery. — Pnpiah 

. Callivdral. — Paper; th itlug'plwe of lh« Puteyite. — BtetcJi 

of Ih* Rise niwt ProgTM . .scyile Principle ( lis purposed Object 

nol tiuined ; HoBlillty M bcience. — Eoglish Funenli. 

The sun had set ere I entered Birmingham through a long 
low suburb, ia which all the houses seem to have been bnilt 
during the last twenty years. Particularly tame-looking houses 
they are ; and I had begun to lower my expectations to the 
level of a fiat, mediocre, three-mile city of brick, — a sort of 
manufactory in general, with offices allached, — when the 
coach drove up through New-street, and I caught a glimpse 
of the Town Hall, a noble building of Anglesea marble, of 
which Athens in its beat daye might not have been ashamed. 
The whole street is a fine one. I saw the lamps lighting up 
under a stalely new edifice, — the Grammar School of Kingf 
Edward the Sixth, which, like most recent erections of any 
pretension, either in England or among ourselves, bears the 
medisval stamp : still further on I could descry, through the 
darkening twilight, a Roman-looking building that rises over 
the ma^ke^plBce ; and so I inferred that the humble brick of 
Birmingham, singularly abundant, doubtless, and widely spread, 
lepresenta merely the busmess necessities of the place ; and 
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that, when on any occasion its taste comes U) be disjdayed, it 
proves to be a not worse taste than that shown by its neighbors. 
What first struck my ear as pecoliar among the noises of a 
large town, — and their amount here is singularly great, — 
was what seemed to be somewhat irregular platoon-firing, car- 
ried on, ToUey after volley, with the most persistent delibem- 
tion. The sounds came, I was told, from the " proofing-house," 
— an iron-lined building, in which the gunsmith tests his mus- 
ket-banels, by ginng them a quadruple charge of powder and 
ball, and theft, after ranging them in a row, firing them from 
outside the apartment by means of a train. Birmingham pro- 
duces on the average a musket per minute, night and day, 
throughout die year : it, besides, furnishes the army with its 
swords, the navy with its cutlasses and- pistols, and the busy 
writers of the day with their steel pens byihe hundredweight 
and the ton; and thus it labors to deserve its name of the 
<* Great Toy-shop of Britain," by fashioning toys in abundance 
for the two most serious games of the day, — the game of war 
and the game of opinion-making. 

On the morrow I visited several points of interest connected 
with the place and its vicinity. I found at the New Cemetery, 
on the north-western side of the town, where a party of Irish 
laborers were engaged in cutting deep into the hill-side, a good 
section, for about forty feet, of the Lower New Red Sandstone; 
but its only organisms — carbonized leaves and stems, by much 
too obscure for recognition — told no distinct story; and so 
incoherent is the enclosing sandstone matrix, that the laborers 
dug into it with their mattocks as if it were a bank of clay. I 
glanced over the Geological Museum attached to the Birming- 
ham Philosophical Institution, and found it, though small, 
beautifully kept and scientifically arranged. It has its few 
specimens of New Red Sandstone fossils, chiefly Pondonomya^ 
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from th« Jippet nodstoDe buid which omliM die nlUnMi 
marls ; but thur pisMnce in a middle plK« haie bitw—i ^ 
Dumeroiu fosaila of the Coibonifennii esd Otdotio eyMMW 
serves but to show the great porer^ in organic remains of As 
inteimediate system, as dsTeloped in Bnj^and. Thtnffik^C 
course wholly a stranger, I found free admission to both As 
Dudley and Birmingham Museums, and experienced, with (nit 
few exceptions, a similar liberally in my visits to all the otiwr 
local collectioDs of England which fell in my way. We has* 
■till great room for improreinent in this respect in Scotland. 
We are far behind at least Ae laymen of Bn^nd, — its Ul^ 
eral roechaniciaiu and manufacturers, and its cnltiTaton of 
science and the arts, — in the generosity with which they 
throw open their collections ; and resemble rather that portion 
of the English clergy who make good livings better by exhibit- 
ing their consecrated places, — not loo holy, it would seem, to 
be converted into abow>boxes, — for paltry twopences and 
groats. I know not a museum in Edinburgh or Glasgow, sare 
that of the Highland Society, to which a stranger can get 
access at once so readily and so free as that which I obtained, 
in the course of my tour, to the Newcastle, Dudley, Birming- 
ham and British Museums. 

Almost all the larger towns of England msnircsl some one 
leading taste or other. Some are peculiarly literary, some 
decidedly scientific ; and the taste paramount in Birmingham 
seems to be a taste for music. In no town in the world are 
the mechanical arts more noisy : hammer rings incessantly on 
anvil ; there is an unendiog clang of metal, an unceasing 
clank of engines ; flame rustles, \ratcr hisses, steam roars, and 
from time to time, hoarse and hollow over all, rises the thunder 
of the proofing-house. The people live in an atmosphere con- 
tinualiy vibrating with clamor; and it won d seem as If their 
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amoaemeitts had caught the general tone, and become noisy, 
like their avocations. The man who for years has slept 
soundly night after night in the neighborhood of a foundery, 
awakens disturbed, if by some accident the hammering ceases : 
the imprisoned linnet or thrush is excited to emulation by even 
the screeching of a knife-grinder's wheel, or the din of a copper- 
smith's riiop, and pours out its soul in music. It seems not 
very improbable that the two principles on which these phe- 
nomena hinge — principles as diverse as the phenomena them- 
selves — may have been influential in inducing the peculiar 
characteristic of Birmingham; that the noises of the place, 
grown a part of customary existence to its people, — inwrought, 
as it were, into the very staple of their lives, — exert over 
them some such unmarked influence as that exerted on the 
sleeper by the foundery ; and that, when they relax from their 
labors, they seek to fill up the void by modulated noises, first 
caught up, like the song of the bird beside the cutler's wheel 
or coppersmith's shop, in unconscious rivalry of the clang of 
their hammers and engines. Be the truth of the theory what 
it may, there can be little doubt regarding the fact on which it 
hinges. No town of its size in the empire spends more time 
and money in concerts and musical festivals than Birmingham ; 
no small proportion of its people are amateur performers; 
almost all are musical critics ; and the organ in its great HaU, 
the property of the town, is, with scarce the exception of that 
of York, the largest in the empire, and the finest, it is said, 
without any exception. But on this last point there hangs a 
keen controversy. 

The Yorkers contend that their organ is both the greater and 
the finer organ of the two ; whereas the Birminghamers assert, 
on the contrary, that theirs, though it may not measure more, 
plays vastly better. "It is impossible," retort the Yorkers, 
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"that it gau jday e?eB equally well; nay, wen it evan as 
large and aa fine an ofgan, — which it ii not, — it would he 
inferior by a half and more, unless to an instnunent aoch o 
ours you cduld add a Minster such as oun also.'lF— ''iUi,'* 
rejoin the Birmingfaamers, **&ir play ! organ to ongao: yoa an 
coining YorkMre oyer us now: the building is not in the case 
at issue. You are surely conscious your instnunent, sii^iie* 
handed, is no nuUch for ours, or you would never deeu it 
necessary to back it in this style by so imposing an aiDdliaij." 
But the argument of the York controTexsialists I most give in 
their own words:— *"It is worse than idle in the Bimiinglmia 
people," say the authors of the *' Guide to York Minster,** ** to 
boast of their organ being unrivalled : we will by and by show 
how much it falls short of the York organ in actual size. But 
even were their instrument a fac simile of ours, it would not 
avail in a comparison ; for it would still lack the building, 
which, in the case of our magnificent cathedral, is the better 
half of the organ, after all. In this, old Ebor stands unrivalled 
among all competitors in this kingdom. Even in the noble 
cathedrals that are dispersed through the country, no equal can 
be found to York Minster in dimensions, general proportions, 
grandeur of effect to the eye, and the sublimity and mellowness 
which it imparts to sound. It is true, indeed, that such a 
building requires an instrument of vast power to fill it with 
sound ; but when it is filled, as with its magnificent organ it 
now is, the effect is grand and affecting in the highest degree ; 
and yet there are in this organ many solo stops of such beauti- 
fully vocal, soft, and varied qualities of tone, as actually to 
rehire (as they fascinatingly claim) the closest attention of 
the listener. We beg it to be clearly understood, that we have 
not the slightest intention of depreciating the real merits of 
the Birmii gham organ, as it is confessedly a very complete 
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and splendid instrument ; but when we notice such unscrapu- 
lous violations of truth as have been so widely disseminated, 
we deem it a duty incumbent upon us to set the public right." 
That I might be the better able to take an intelligent part 
in so interesting a controversy, — a controversy in which, con- 
sidering the importance of the point at issue, it is really no 
wonder though people should lose temper, — I attended a musi- 
cal meeting in the Town Hall, and heard the great organ. The 
room — a very large one — was well filled, and yet the organ 
was the sole performer ; for so musical is the community, that 
night after night, though the instrument must have long since 
ceased to be a novelty, it continues to draw together large 
audiences, who sit listening to it for hours. I have unluckily 
a dull ear, and, in order to enjoy music, must be placed in cir- 
cumstances in which I can draw largely on the associative fac- 
ulty ; I must have aira that breathe forth old recollections, and 
set me a dreaming; and so, though neither Yorker nor Bir- 
minghamer, I may be deemed no competent authority in the 
organ controversy. I may, however, at least venture to say, 
that the Birmingham instrument makes a considerably louder 
noise in its own limited sphere than that of York in the huge 
Minster; and that I much preferred its fine old Scotch melo- 
dies, — though a country maiden might perhaps bring them 
cut more feelingly in a green holm at a claeS'lifting, — to the 
* great Fsalm-tune " of its rival. When listening, somewhat 
a wearied, to alternations of scientific music and the enthusias- 
tic plaudits of the audience, I bethought me of a Birmingham 
musical meeting which held rather more than a century ago, 
and of the especial plaudit through which its memory has been 
embalmed in an anecdote. One of the pieces performed on the 
occasion was the '* II Penseroso " of Milton set to musid ; but it 
went on heavily, till the well-known couplet ending 
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at once electufiedOe meeting. "IionteusI* "ftoA ttbil** 
Could there be anythlng-finer or more original f ttilu'waM 
of iron were Ox only land of inn articles mA mnnnhfttmed in 
Binningfaam. " 

I visited die Botanic Qaidens in the neighborhood, but 
found them greatly inferior to those of Edinburgh ; and made 
Hveral short excunions into the surrounding country, merely 
to ascertain, ai it proved, that unless one extends one's wait 
some ten or twelve milei into the Dudley, Hagley, Droilnich, 
01 Hales Owoi districts, there is not a great deal worth seeing 
to be seen. Still, it was something to get the eye familiaiized 
with the externals of English life, and to throw one's self in 
the way of those chance opportunities of conversation with the 
common people, which loiterings by the lanes and road-eidea 
present. My ear was now gradually becoming acquainted 
with the several varietiea of the English dialect, and my eye 
with the pecnliarities of the English form and countenance. 
How comes it that in Great Britain, and, I suppose, everywhere 
else, every six or eight square miles of area, nay, every little 
town or village, has its own distinguishing intonations, i^uases, 
modes of pronunciation, in short, its own style of speaking the 
general language, almost always sufficiently characteristic to 
mark its inhabitants ? There are not two towns or counties in 
Scotland that speak Scotch after exactly the same foshion ; and 
I now found, in the sister country, varieties of English quite 
as marked, parcelled oat into geographical patches as minute. 
la workmen's barracks, where parties of mechanics, gathered 
from all parts of the country, spend the greater part of a 
twelvemonth together at a time, I have, if I mistake not, 
marked these colloquial peculiarities in the forming. Titers 
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ai9 few men viho ha?6 not their set phmaes and forms of 
speech, acquired inadvertently, in most cases at an early pe- 
riod, when the hahit of giving eipression to their ideas is in 
the fonning, — phrases and set forms which they learn to use 
a good deal oftener than the necessities of their thinking 
require ; and I have seen, in the course of a few months, the 
peculiarities of this kind of some one or two of the more 
intelligent and influential mechanics of a party, caught all 
unwittingly by almost all its members, and thus converted, to 
a considemUe extent, into peculiarities of the party itself; and 
peculiar tones, inflection^ modes rf pronunciation, at first, 
mayhap, chance-derived; seem at least equally catching. A 
single stuttering boy has been known to infect a whole class ; 
and no young person, with the imitative faculty active within 
him, ever spent a few months in a locality distant from his 
home, without bringing back with him, on his return, a sensiUe 
twang of its prevalent intonations and idioms. Of course, 
when the language of a town or district differs greatly from 
that of the general standard of the country, or very nearly 
approximates to it, there must have been Botne original cause 
of the peculiarity, which imparted aim and object to the imi- 
tative faculty. For instance, the Scotch spoken in Aberdeen 
differs more from the pure English standard than that of any 
other town in Scotland; whereas the Scotch spoken in Inver- 
ness, if Scotch it may be called, most neariy approximates to 
it ; and we may detect a producing cause in both cases. The 
common dialect of Inverness, though now acquired by the ear, 
was originally, and that at no very remote period, the book- 
taught English of an educicted Celtic people, to whom Gktelic 
was the mother tongue; while in Aberdeen — one of the old 
seats of learning in the country, and which seems to have been 
brought, in comparatively an early age, under the influence of 
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tne ancieat Scotch litexatnie — the language of Baiboar* and 
Dunbar got a finn lodgment among the educated daam^ 
which, from the remoteness of the plaice, the after inflnenee of 
the English court served but tardily to affect Obnonilyt 
in some other cases, the local peculiarity, when it iuTolves a 
marked departure from the existing standard, has^ be tiaoed, 
not to literature, but to the want of it But at least the great 
secondary causQ of all such peculiarities — the invariable, ever- 
operative cause in its own subordinate place — seens to be 
that faculty of unconscious imitation universally developed IB 
the species, vdiich the philoeophie Hume deemed so aetively 
operative in the formation of national character, and one of 
whose special vocations it is to transfer personal traits and 
characteristics from leading, influential individuals, to septs 
and communities. Next to the degree of surprise that a 
stranger feels in England that the language should be spok^ 
so variously by the people, is that of wonder that it should in 
most cases be spoken so ill. Lord Nugent, in remarking, 
in his " Lands Classical and Sacred," that " the English lan- 
guage is the one which in the present state of the habitable 
globe — what with America, India, and Australia — is spoken 
by the greatest number of people," guards his statement by a 
sly proviso ; that is, he adds, if we recognize as English '* wimt 
usually passes for such in most parts of Scotland and the 
United States." Really, his lordship might not have been 
so particular. If the rude dialects of Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, stand muster as part and parcel of the 
language written by Swift and Addison, and spoken by Burke 
and Bolingbroke, that of Old Machar and Kentucky may be 
wf;ll suffered to pass. 
I had entered a considerable way into England ere I was 

* Barbour was ArehdetooD of Aberdeen. 
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strack by the peculiarities of the English face and figure. 
There is no such palpable difference between the borderers of 
Northumberland and those of Roxburghshire as one sometimes 
marks in the inhabitants of contiguous counties in Scotland 
itself; no such difference, for instance, as obtains between the 
Celtic population of Sutherland, located on the southern side 
of the Ord Hill, and the Scandinayian population of Caithness, 
located on its northern side. But, as the traveller advances on 
the midland counties, the English cast of person and counte- 
nance becomes very apparent The harder frame and thinner 
fiice of the northern tribes disappear shortly after one leaves 
Newcastle ; and one meets, instead, with ruddy, fleshy, com- 
pactly-built Englishmen, of the true national type. There is a 
smaller development of bone ; and the race, on the average, 
seem less tall: but the shouldera are square and broad, the 
aims muscular, and the chest^full ; and if the lower part of the 
figure be not always in keeping with the upper, its inferiority 
is perhaps rather an effect of the high state of civilization at 
which the country has arrived, and the consequent general 
pursuit of mechanical arts that have a tendency to develop the 
arms and chest, and to leave the 1^ and thighs undeveloped, 
than an original peculiarity of the English as a race. The 
English type of face and person seems peculiarly well adapted 
to the female countenance and figure ; and the proportion of 
pretty women to the population — women with clear, fair com- 
plexions, well-turned arms, sofk features, and fine busts — seems 
very great. Even the not very feminine employment of the 
naileresses of Hales Owen, though hereditary in their families 
for generations, has failed to render their features coarse or 
their forms masculine. To my eye, however, my countrymen 
— and I hav3 now seen them in almost every district of Scot- 
land — present an appearance of rugged strength, which the 
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Snglisb, &ougii they lukc their place among (he more robust 
European natioiiB, do not exhibit; and 1 find the caneru!lj--«oD< 
Btntcfed tables of Professor Forbes, baaed on a large Dmount of 
actual ei^riment, corroborative of the itnpTession. As tested 
by the (b/namomeler, the average strength of the fall^rown 
Scot exceeds that of the fult-grown Englishman by about ooe- 
twentieth, — to be sure, no very great difference, but quhe 
enough, ia a prolonged contest, hand to hand, and man to man, 
with equal skill and courage on both sides, decidedly to turn 
the scale. The result of the conflict at Bannoclcbum, wfaeic, 
•ocoiding to Barbour, steel rang upon armor in hot, close tight 
for hours, and at Otterbum, where, according to Froissart, the 
EogUah fought with the most obetinate bravery, may faa^ a 
good deal hinged on this purely fdiymcal difference. 

I attended public worshq) on the Sabbath, in a hancboiiie 
chapel in ccwnectioa with the EataUishmeot, which riaea in an 
outer suburb of the town. There were many coBratrioBi 
taking place at the timo &om Poseyinn to Popery: almut 
every newBp^ier had its hew list ; and aa I had learned that 
the clergyman of the chapel was a h^ Puseyite, I mat to 
acquaint myself, at first hand, with the sort of tnnsiticn SuA 
that was precipitating so much of dte altered Episcopacy ef 
En^and upon Rome. The clergyman was, I was ti^d, a A^t- 
iaiie, benevolent man, who gave the poor proportioiiaUy nwh 
out of his little, — foe fats li ring was a small odd,— andwhe 
was exoeedingly diligent in the duties of his office ; but lui 
congregation, it was added, had sadly &llen away, ^le ^b 
Pmtesiant {lart of it had gone off vdien he first became d^ 
cidedly a Pniayite; and latterly, not a few of his wanmr 
friends had left him for the Popish cathedral on the other side 
of the town. The bin ecclesiastical had cast off ita tm 
■WBims, — its beat FMeatiBts and its best Pnseyites. !«*> 
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the clergyman go thiougfa the service of die day, and deemed 
his various Poseyistic emendations rather poor things in a pic- 
torial point of view. They reminded me — for the surrounding 
atmosphere was by much too clear — of the candle-light deco- 
rations of a theatre, when submitted to the blaze of day, in all 
the palpable rawness of size and serge, ill-jointed carpentry, 
and ill-ground ochie. They seemed sadly mistimed, too, in 
candag into being m an age such as the present; and reminded 
one of maggots developed into flies by artificial heat amid the 
chills of winter. The altar stood in the east end of die build- 
ing ; there was a golden crucifix inwrought in the cloth which 
covered it ; and directly over, a painting of one of our Savionr^3 
miracles, and a stained window. But the tout ensemMe was 
by no means striking; it was merely fine enough to make one 
miss something finer. The deigyman prayed with his back 
to the people ; but there was nothing grand in the exhibition 
of a back where a face should be. He preached in a surfdice, 
too ; but a surplice is a poor enough .thing in itself, and in no 
degree improves a monotonous discourse. And the appearance 
of the congregation was as little imposing as that of the ser- 
vice : the great bulk of the people seemed drowsily inattentive. 
The place, like a bed of residuary cabbage-i^ants twice divested 
of its more pfomising embryos, had been twice thinned of its 
earnestness, — fint of its Protestant earnestness, vrtiich had 
flowed over to the meeting-house and elsewhere, — next of its 
Puseyite earnestness, vrtiich had dribbled out into the cathedral ; 
and there had been little else left to it than a community of 
what I shall venture to term eo^-Christians, — people whose 
attachments united them, not to the clergyman or his doctrines, 
but simply, like those of the domestic cat, to the walls of the 
building. The chapel contained the desk from which their 
banns had been proclaimed, and the font in which their children 
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had be«n baptixed : and the comer in wliich they hrul sat for so 
m&ny yean was the only comer anywhere in Englund in iTltii:h 
they could &irly deem themselves "at church." And so tAtr$ 
were they to be found, Sabbath after Sabbath, regardless of ihs 
new face of doctrine that flared upon them from ihe pulpit. 
He Bennon, thoug^h by no means striking as a piece of eom- 
pnitioa or argument, was fraught with its important lesson. 
b inaciibed the " Do this and live " of the abrogated corenanti 
■0 congenial to the proud con^dence of the unsubdued human 
heait, on a mbslratuni of that lurking fear of imforgiving Ires- 
pasfl, not less natural lo man, which suggests the mediation of 
the merely human priest, the merit of penance, and the neces- 
sity of the confessional. It represented man as free to will 
and worii out his own salvation ; but exhibited him alao aa a 
very slave, because he had failed to will and to work iL It 
spoke of a glorious privilege, in which all present had shared, 
— the privilege of being converted through baptism ; bnt left 
every one in doubt whether, in /um individual case, the benefit 
had not been greatly more than neutralized by tranagreaaion 
since committed, and whether he were not now in an im- 
mensely more perilous state of reprobation than if he had 
never been cotwerted. Such always is the vaulting lUierty of 
a false theology, when held in sincerity. Its liberty invariaUy 
" overleaps itself, and falls on the other side." It is a libei^ 
which " gendereth to bondage." 

I next visited the Popish cathedral, end there I found in per- 
fection all that Fuseyism so palpably wanted. What periiaps 
first struck was the air of real belief — of credulity all awake 
and earnest — which chaiecterixed the congregation. The 
mind, as certainly as the body, seemed engaged in the kneel- 
ings, the bowings, the responses, the crossings of the person, 
and the dippings of the finger-Up in the holy water. It waa the 
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harvest season, and the passages of the building were crowded 
with Irish reapers, — a ragged and many-patched assemblage. 
Of the corresponding class in England and Scotland, Protest- 
antism has no hold, — they have broken loose from her con- 
trol ; but Popery in Ireland has been greatly more fortunate : 
she is peculiarly strong in the ignorant and the reckless, and 
formidable in their possession. In the services of the cathedral 
everything seemed in keeping. The altar, removed from the 
congregation by an architectural screen, and enveloped in a 
dim obscurity, gave evidence, in its picturesque solemnity, — 
its twinkling lights and its circling incense, — that the church 
to which it belonged had fully mastered the principles of effect. 
The musically modulated prayer, sounding in the distance 
from within the screen, — the imposing procession, — the mys- 
terious genuflections and frequent kneelings, — the sudden 
music, rising into paroxysms of melody in the crises of the pass- 
ing ceremony, — the waving of the smoking censer, — the toll- 
ing of the great bell at the elevation of the host, — all spoke 
of the accumulative art of more than a thousand years. The 
trick of scenic devotion had been well caught, — the theatric 
religion that man makes for himself had been skilfully made. 
The rites of Puseyism seem but poor shadows in comparison, 
— mere rudimentary efibrts in the way of design, that but serve 
to beget a taste for the higher style of art. I did not wonder 
that such of the Puseyites of the chapel as were genuine ad- 
mirers of the picturesque in religion should hi^ve found their 
way to the cathedral. 

In doctrine, however, as certainly as in form and ceremony, 
the Romish church constitutes the proper resting-place of the 
Puseyite. The ancient Christianity, as it exists in the Angli- 
can Church, is a mere inclined slide, to let him down into it. 
It furnishes him widi no doctrinal resting-place of its own. In 
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every form of Christianity in. which men are eunies! Ljm 
TC.nst eiiat an infallibility Bomewhere. By the Episcopalian 
Protestant, at by the PresbyteriBn, that infallibility is recog 
nized aa resting in the Scriptures ; and by the consislent Papist 
that infallibility is recognized as restipg in (he Church. But 
where does the infallibility of the Puseyilc rest ? Not in iha 
Scriptures; for, repudiating the right of private judgment, ha 
is necessarily ignorant, of \vhat the Scriptures truly teach. 
Not in tradition ; for he has no trustwoithy guide to show him 
where tradition is right, or where wrong. Not in his Chutdi j 
for his Chuich has no voice ; or, whnt amounts to exactly tha 
same thioj, her voire is a conflicting gabble of aiilngonist 
sounds. Now one bishop speaks after one fsshion,'— now 
another bishop speaks after another, — and anon the queen 
speaks, through the ecclesiastical courts, in tones difiering &om 
them all. Hence the emphatic complaint of Mr. Ward, in ue 
published letter in which he assigns his reasons for entering 
the communion of Rome : — "He can find," he says, " no 
teaching" in the English Church ; and repudiating, as he does, 
die right of private judgment, there is logic in his objection. 
" If we reverence," he argues, " the (act of the apostolici^ of 
creeds on the authority of the English Church, m> &r as we do 
not believe the English Church to be infallibly directed, exnclly 
so fitrwe do not beheve the creeds to be infallibly true." Con- 
sistent Puseyism can find its desidemted infallibility in Bonie 
only. 

The rise and progress of this corruption in the Chorch of 
England promises to form a curious e^sode in the ecdesiuti- 
cal history of the age. It is now rather more than tea yeus 
since Whigism, yielding to the pressure of leinvigonted 
Topeiy, suppressed the ten Irish bishoprics, and a body of 
politic chmrchmen met to delibente bow best, in tb* fttni^ 
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such deadly agressions on their Church might be warded off. 
They saw her unwieldy bulk lying in a state of syncope before 
the spoiler ; and concluded that the only way to save was to 
rouse. and animate her, by breathing into her some spirit of 
life. Unless they succeeded in stirring her up to defend her- 
self, they found defence would be impracticable : it was essen- 
tial to the protection of her goods and chattels that she should 
become a living soul, too formidable to be despoiled ; and, in 
taking- up their liiie of policy, they seem to have set themselves 
as coolly to determine respecting the nature and kind of spirit 
which they should breathe into her, as if they were a conclave 
of chemists deliberating regarding the sort of gas with which a 
balloon was to be inflated. They saw two elements of strength 
in the contemporary Churches, and but two only, — the Puri- 
tanic and the Popish element; and making their choice be- 
tween them, they selected the Popish one as that with which 
the Church of England should be animated.* On some such 
principle, it would seem, as that through which the human 
body is enabled to resist, by ineans of the portion of the atmos- 
pheric air within, the enormous pressure of the atmospheric 
air without, strength was sought in an internal Popery, from 
the pressure of the aggressive Popery outside. An extensive 
and multifarious machinery was set in motion, in consequence 
of the determination, with the scarce concealed design, of " un- 
protestantizing the English Church." Ceremonies less imposing 
than idle were introduced into her services ; altars displaced at 

* I am fkr firom asserting hen that thflj had it as much in thdr power 
to avail themselyes of the Poritamo as of the Popbh dement ; or jet that 
if they had, an^ mere oonsiderations of policj would hare led them to 
adopt it A» shown by sooh publications as " Keble*t Sacred Tear,'* and 
'* Frond's Remains," the current of tendency in the English Church had 
begun to flow for sereral years prerioas in the mediaiTal channel, and the 
members of this meeting had already got afloU on the stream 




the Refonnation ««re again removed to tiwir piwciSied nte m 
the eaat ; cuadles were lighted at nooD-day ; cincifini cmctad; 
the clergyman, after praying with hit back to the peopfe, >•• 
cended the pulpit in his surplice to expatiate on the advaohgoa 
of the confeBtianBl, and the real preaence in the — "infrMnt ; 
enticing pictures were held up to the rafieriiig poor, of IIm 
comforts end enjoyments of their claaa in the middle ages; and 
(he pew-battle was fought for them, that they mi^t be Imiiglil 
tinder the inflaence of the revired doctrinea. To the untofr 
racy hopes were extended of a return to the old atale of m^ 
plicit obedience on the part of the people, and. of ahadato 
authority on the part of the people's lords : the irii<de aitQIerj 
of the press was set in requisition, — from the novelette and 
poem for the young lady, and the tale for the child, to the 
high-priced review for the curious theologian, and the elabomte 
"Tract for the Times." Nay, the first journal in the world 
was for a season engaged in advocating the designs of the 
party. And the exertions thus made were by no means fruit- 
less. The unprotestantizing leaven introduced into the mass 
of the English Establishment began to ferment, and many 
of the clergy, and not a few of the laity, were infected. 

But there was a danger in thus animating with the Popish 
spirit the fmmework of the English Church, on which the 
originators of the scheme could not have fully calculated. It 
has been long held in Scotland as one of the popular supersti- 
tions of the country, that it is a matter of extreme danger to 
simulate death, or peraonate the dead. There is a story told 
in the far north of a young fellow, who, going out one night, 
wrai^ied in a winding-sheet, to frighten his neighbors, was 
met, when passing through the parish churchyard, by a real 
^ost, that insisted, as their vocation was the same, on their 
walking together; and so terTU>Ie, says the story, waa dia 
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8k:ck which the young fellow received, that in a very few days 
he had become a real ghost too. There is another somewhat 
similar story told of a lad who had, at a lyke wake, taken the 
place of the corpse, with the intention of rising in the middle 
of the night to terrify the watchers, and was found, when a 
brother wag gave the agreed signal, deaf to time ; for in the in- 
terval he had become as true a corpse as the one whose stretch- 
ing board he had usurped. Now, the original Puseyites, in 
dresising out their clerical brethren in the cerements of Popery, 
and setting them a-walking, could hardly have foreseen that 
many of them were to become the actual ghosts which they 
had decked them to simulate. They did not know that the old 
Scotch superstition, in at least its relation to them, was not an 
idle fancy, but a sober fact ; and that these personators of the 
dead were themselves- in imminent danger of death. Some 
suspicion of the kind, however, does seem to have crossed 
them. Much that is peculiar in the ethics of the party appears 
to have been framed with an eye to the uneasinesses of con- 
sciences not quite seared, when bound down by the require- 
ments of their position to profess beliefs of one kind, and by the 
policy of their party to promulgate beliefs of another, — to be 
ostensibly Protestant, and yet to be instant in season and out of 
season in subverting Protestantism ; in short, in the language 
of Mr. Ward, " to be Anglican clergymen, and yet hold Roman 
Catholic doctrine." But the moral sense in earnest Puseyism is 
proving itself a too tender and sensitive thing to bear with the 
morality which politic Puseyism, ere it gadiered heat and life, 
had prepared for its use. It finds that the English Church is 
not the Church of Rome, — that the Convocation is not the 
Vatican, nor Victoria the Pope, — that it is not honest to sub 
vert Prot x^stantlsm under cloak of the Protestant name, nor to 
TAOster in its ranks, and eat its bread, when in the service of the 

23^ 
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enemy. And so Iriueyisni, ia iti mom vitd idnUtlk fal 
ceasing to be Fiueynm. The newspapen Mill imt AisirfiMi 
of conveTsionB to Rome ; and Am die meaiu so iUTldiDMlf 
resorted lo of strengtheninf the English EsltMiAmeni agaiast 
Popciy ia last developing itself into a means of ■ >'— 'g *^'™g 
Popery at the expense of the English EstaUishment 

The influence on science of this medinral Ghristknity, ao 
strangely reTived, forms by no means ths least cntwiis part of 
its history. It would appear as if the doctrine of anthoritf, a> 
taught by Puseyism and Popery, — ike doctrine of a honut 
in&llibility in religious matlen, iriiether rested ia Papei, 
Councils, or Churches, — cannot coexist in its integrity, as a 
real belief, with the inductive philosophy. It seems an antag- 
onist force ; for, wherever the doctrine predominates, the phi- 
losophy is sure to decline. The true theologic counterpart to 
the inductive scheme of Bacon is that Protestant right of pri- 
vate judgment, which, dealing by the word of Ood as the 
inductive philosophy deals by the works of Ood, involves as 
its principle what may be termed the inductive philosophy of 
theology. There is certainly nothing more striking in the his- 
tory of the resuscitation of the mcdiicval faith within the Eng- 
lish Church, than its marked hostility to scientific truth, as 
exhibited in the great educational institutions of England. 
Every product of a sound philosophy seems disappearing 
under its influence, like the fruits and floweis of the earth 
when the chilling frosts of winter set in. But it is impossible 
to stale the fact more strongly than it has been already stated 
by Mr, Lyell, in his lately published " Travels in Ajnerica." 
" After the year 1839," he says, " we may consider three-fourths 
of the sciences still nominally taught at Oxford to have been 
virtually exiled from the university. The class-rooms of the 
PTofessors were some of lliem entirely, odieia neariy dewited. 
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Chemistry and botany attracted, between the years 1840 and 
1844, frotn three to seven students ; geometry, astronomy, and 
experimental philosophy, scarcely more ; mineralogy and geol- 
ogy* still taught by the same professor who, fifteen years be- 
fore, had attracted crowded audiences, from ten to twelve; 
political economy, still fewer ; even ancient history and poetry 
scarcely commanded an audience ; and, strange to say, in a 
country with whose destinies those of India are so closely 
bound up, the first of Asiatic scholars gave lectures to one or 
two pupils, and these might have been absent, had not the 
cherished hope of a Boden scholarship for Sanscrit induced 
them to attend.'' I may state, in addition, on the best author- 
ity, that the geological professor here referred to, — Dr. Buck- 
land, — not only one of the most eminent masters of his science, 
but also one of the most popular of its exponents, — lectured, 
during his last course, to a class of three. Well may it be 
asked whether the prophecy of Pope is not at length on the eve 
of fulfilment : — 

" Bhib comes ! she eomes ! the sable throne behold. 
Of IHght primevml and of Chaos old. 
As, one by one, at dread Medea's strain. 
The sickfloing stars Ihde off the ethereal plab, — 
As Argos' eyes, by Hermes' wand oppressed. 
Close one by one in everlasting rest 
Thns, at her felt approach and secret mi^t. 
Art after art goes out, and all is night" 

The anti-scientific influences of the principle have, however, 
not been restricted to the cloisters of the university. They 
have been creeping of late over the surface of English society, 
as that sulphurous fog into which the arch-fiend in Milton 
transformed himself when he sought to dash creation into 
chaos crept of old over the surface of Eden. The singularly 
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extended front of opposition presented kat antnnui ky ikt 
newspaper press of England to the Britiflh Aawriitioa, wtea 
holding its sittings at Soathampton, and the sort of numiogfin 
kept up for weeks after on its more distingaished membeap— 
men such as Sir Roderick Murchison, Dr. Bucklaiid, and Mr. 
Lyell, — seem to have heen an indirect consequence of « grow- 
ing influence in the country on the part of the jpenved saper- 
stition. One of the earliest assaults made on the Associatioii, 
as hostile in its nature and tendencies to religioiit appealed 
several years ago in the leading organ of Tnctarianisni, the 
<< British Critic ; " hut the " Critic " in those days stood much 
alone. Now, howerer, though no longer in the field, it has 
got not a few successors in the work, and its party many an 
active ally. The mediseval miasma, originated in the bogs 
and fens of Oxford, has been blown aslant over the face of the 
country; and not only religious, but scientific truth, is to ex- 
perience, it would seem, the influence of its poisonous blights 
and rotting mildews. 

It is not difflcult to conceive how the revived superstition 
of the middle ages should bear no good will to science or its 
institutions. Their influences are naturally antagonistic. The 
inductive scheme of interrogating nature, that takes nothing 
for granted, and the deferential, submissive scheme, that, in 
ecclesiastical matters, yields wholly to authority, and is content 
though nothing should be proved, cannot well coexist in one 
and the same mind. " I believe because it is impossible,*' 
says the devout Mediosvalist ; " I believe because it is demon- 
strable," says the solid Baconian. And it is scarce in the 
nature of things that one and the same individual should be a 
Baconian in one portion of his mind and a Medice^'alist in 
another, — that in whatever relates to the spiritual and eccie* 
siastical, he shoufd take all on trust, and in whatever relatea 
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to the Tisibie ana material, believe nothing without evidence. 
The Baconian state of mind is decidedly anti-mediieval ; and 
hence the avowed Puseyite design of unprotestantizing the 
English Church finds a scarce more determined enemy in the 
truth elicited by the enlightened and well-directed study of the 
word of God, than in the habit of mind induced by the enlight- 
ened and well-directed study of the works of God. Nor is it 
in any degree matter of wonder that modem Tractarianism 
should on this principle be an especial enemy of the Brit- 
ish Association, — an institution rendered peculiarly provoking 
by its peripatetic propensities. It takes up the empire piece- 
meal, by districts and squares, and works its special efibrts 
on the national mind much in the way that an agriculturist 
of the modem school, by making his sheepfold-walk bit by 
bit over the area of an entire moor, imparts such fertility to 
the soil, that the dry unproductive heaths and mosses wear out 
and disappear, and the succulent grasses spring up instead. A 
similar association located in London or Edinburgh would be, 
to borrow from Dr. Chalmers, a scientific institute on merely 
the attractive scheme : men in whom the love of science had 
been ali^eady excited would seek it out, and derive profit and 
pleasure in that communion of congenial thought and fecHng 
which it created ; but it could not be regarded as a great 
intellectual machine for the production of men of science, and 
the general formation of habits of scientific inquiry. But the 
peripatetic character of the Association constitutes it a scien- 
tific institute on the aggressive system. It sets itself down every 
year in a new locality ; excites attention ; awakens curiosity ; 
furnishes the provincial student with an opportunity of compar- 
ing the fraits of his researches with those of labors previously 
directed by resembling minds to similar walks of exploration 
enaoies him to test the value of his discoveries, and ascertain 
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their exact degrees of originality; abare all, brings hundrads 
around him to experience an inicrost tbey never fell beri>i<>, ia 
questions of science; imparts facts to ihem never to be for- 
gotten, and habits of observation not to be relinquialied; in 
short, communicates to all its members a disposition ot mind 
exKCtly the reverse of that indoloni uuu passive quiescence of 
mood ^vhi<:h Fuseyism so strongly ii ulcaies by homily and 
novelette, on at least its lay adheieiiuj. Truly, it is by no 
means strange thai the revived princ e, and lliose organs of 
the public press which it inOueacea, -should be determined 
enemies of the British Association. It is, however, but just 
to add, that Triictarianism nnd its myrmidons have not been 
the only assailants. Tractarianism first raised the fog, but not 
a few good simple people of the opposite party have since got 
bewildered in il ; and, through the confusion incident on losing 
their way, they ha»e fallen in the quarrel into the ranks of 
their antagonists, and have been doing battle in their behalf* 

On quitting the Puseyite chapel, I met a funeral, the first I 
had seen in England. It was apparently that of a person in 
the middle walks, and I was a good deal struck with its dis- 
similarity, in various points, to our Scotch funerals of the same 
class. The coffin of planed elm, finished off with all the care 
usually bestowed on pieces of household furniture made of the 
commoner forest hardwood, was left uncolored, save on the 
edges, which, like those of a mourning card, were betted with 
black. There was no pall covering it; and, instead of being 
borne on staves, or on the shoulders, it was carried, baaket- 
like, by the handles. An official, bearing a gilded baton, 
marched in front; some six or eight gentlemen in black paced 
slowly beside the bearers ; a gentleman and lady, in deep 

* As ihown bj tbe asnDlts on the AttoeUtion ot such organs of Uta 
'mw Church part/ u the IhibUn " BtBleiman " and London " Kaoord." 
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mourning, walked arm-in-arm at the coffin-head ; and a boy 
and girl, also arm-in-arm, and in mourning, came up behind 
them. Such was the English funeral, — one of those things 
which, from their familiarity, are not described by the people 
of the country to which they belong, and which prove unfa- 
miliar, in consequence, to the people of other countries. On 
the following Monday I took an outside seat on a stage-Qoacht 
for Stiatford-on-Avon. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DtiTS from Birminghmm to Slntford ratbci Urn*. — Autaat Balldlaf 1> 
a mddeni-looking Stmt ) oT rude ukd hnmbla Appaaniiea. — "nete- 
mortBl Shakspeue bom In DiuHodm." — DMetiptlaaorth■I■Mfl•r.— 
Ttas WiUt sndCeilingeoTcrod withNamu. — JJboma. — SfaakspMi*, 
Scott, Dlckeai; graatlr diflsrcnt Id Ihalr iBtallocliul Sutan, bM )M 
all or one Family. — Principle by which to take tbvlr llaaMM. — No 
DramallBt cTcrdnwi an InlellMt taller thao hU OWB. — LBltBtiv* PW- 
nlty. — The ReporU of Diekeu. — LeaintD( of Sbakapeara. — Now 
Place. — Tfae ReT. Fnucii Outfall. — Stratfnil Church. — The Pod'a 
Qiare ; hit Bust ; far superiot lo the idealized Represenlalioni. — The 
Atoii. — The Jubilee, end Cawper't Description of it. — The Ime Hero 
Worship. — Quit Slnlford for Olney. — Gel into bad Company by Ihc 
way. — GcDllemen of the Fancy. — Adnntute. 

The drive from BinniDgham, for the greater part of the way, 
is rather tame. There is no lack of fields and hedge-rows, 
bouses and trees ; but, from the great flatness of the (»)Untry, 
tbey are doled out to the eye in ni^ardly detail, at the rate of 
about two fields and three hedge-rows at a time. Within a few 
miles of Siraiford-on-Avon, however, the scenery improres. 
We are still on the Upper New Red Sandstone, and on this 
formation the town is built : but the Lbs beyond shoots out, 
just in the line of our route, into a long promontory, capped by 
two insulated outliers, that, projected far in advance, form the 
outer piquets of the newer and higher system ; and for some 
four or five miles ere we enter the place, we coast along the 
tree-mottled shores of this green headland and its teiraittal 
islands. A si-attcred suburb introduces us to a rather common- 
place-looking street of homely brick houses, that seem as if (hey 
had all been reared within the last half century ; all, at least. 
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5av6 one, a rode, unsightly specimen of the oak-firamed domi- 
cile of the days of Elizabeth and James. Its walls are incrosted 
with staring white-wash, its beams carelessly daubed over 
with lamp-black; a deserted batcher's shop, of the fifth-rate 
class, with the hooks still sticking in the walls, and the sill-board 
still spread out, as if to exhibit the joints, occupies the ground- 
floor ; the one upper story contains a single rickety casement, 
with a forlorn flower-pot on the sill ; Khd directly in firont of 
the building there is what seems a rather clumsy sign-boaid, 
hung between two poles, that bears on its weather-beaten sur- 
face a double line of white faded letters on a ground of black. 
We read the inscription, and this humblest of dwellings — 
humble, and rather vulgar to boot — rises in interest over the 
palaces of kings: — "The immortal Shakspeare was boni in 
this house." I shall first go and see the little comer his birth- 
place, I said, and then the little comer his burial-place : they 
are scarce hal^ mile apart ; nor, after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, does the intervening modicum of time between 
the two events, his birth and his burial, bulk much larger than 
the modicum of space that separates the respective scenes of 
them ; but how marvellously is the world filled with the cogi- 
tations which employed that one brain in that brief period! 
Could it have been some four pounds' weight of convoluted 
matter, divided into two hemispheres, that, after originating 
these buoyant immaterialities, projected them upon the broad 
current of time, and bade them sail onwards and downwards 
forever ? I cannot believe it : the sparks of a sky-rocket sur- 
vive the rocket itself but a very few seconds. I cannot believe 
that these thoughts of Shakspeare, <* that wander through 
eternity,'* are the mere spaiks of an exploded rocket, — the mere 
scintillations of a little galvanic battery, made of fibre and 

24 
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., like (hat of the torpedo, and whose ashes \< u\d now 
' lia in the comer of a snuff-box. 

I puscd through the butcher's shop, over a broken stooe 
pBTemeni, to a linle gloomy kilcben behind, and then, under 
cbw]^ of the guide, up a dark narrow alair, to the low-browed 
room in whii'h the poet was bom. The l]aor of old oak, much 
wom in the seams, has apparently undei^one no change since 
litde Bill, be-frocked end be-booled in woolen prepared from the 
nvg^ material by the wool-comber his father, coasted it along 
ths mils, in bold adventure, holding on, as he went, by taUes 
and chairs. The ceiling, too, though unluckily covered op 
by modern Inth and plaster, is in all probability that which 
■tntched orer the head of the boy. It presents at least do 
indication of haring been raised. A man nther abore the 
middle size may stand erect under its central beam with his 
bat on, but with certainly no room to ^nre ; and it seenu more 
than probable that, had the old ceiling been daooBd for another, 
the new one would have been hei^tened. But the walla 
have been sadly altered. The one window of the {dace is no 
kmger that through which ShaJcspeare fint saw the light ; nor 
is the fireplace that at which he stealthily lighted little bits of 
Bticlt, and twirled them in the air, to see the fiery points con- 
Teited into fiery circles. There are a few old portraits and old 
bits of furniture, of somewhat doubtful lineage, stuck round the 
room ; and, on the top of an antique cabinet, a good plaster 
cast of the monumental bust in the church, in which, from ita 
greater accessibility, one can better study than in the original 
the external signs affixed by nature to her mind of largest 
calibre. Every part of the walls and ceiling is inscribed with 
names. I might add mine, if I choae, to the rest, the woman 
told me ; but I did not choose iL Milton and Dryden woold 
have added theirs ; he, the auidimest of poets, who, ere critkisin 
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had taken the altitude of the great writer whom he to fenrently 
loved and admired, could address him in the fondness of youth- 
ful enthusiasm as ** my Shakspeare ; " and he, the sympathetic 
critic, who first dared to determine that " of all modem, and 
perhaps ancient poets, Shakspeare had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul.*' Messrs. Wiggins and Tims, too, would 
have added thtir names ; and all right They might not ' 
exactly see for themselves what it was that rendered Shaks- 
peare so fjBUOQOus ; hut their admimtion, entertained on trust, 
would be at least a legitimate echo of his renown ; and so their 
names would have quite a right to be there as representatives 
of the outer halo — the iecand rainbow, if I may so express 
myself — of the poet's celebrity. But I was ashamed to add 
mine. I remembered that I was a writer ; that it was my 
business to write, — to cast, day after day, shavings from off 
my mind, — the figure is Cowper*s, — that went rolling away, 
crisp and dry, among the vast heap already on the floor, and 
were never more heard of; and so I didn't add my name. 
The woman pointed to the album, or rather set of albums, 
which form a record of the visiters, and said her mother could 
have turned up for me a great many names that strangers liked 
to look at ; but the old woman was confined to her bed, and 
she, considerably less at home in the place, could show me only 
a few. The first she turned up was that of Sir Walter Scott; 
the second, that of Charles Dickens. ** You have done remark- 
ably well," I said <* your mother could n't have done better. 
Now, shut the book." 

It was a curious coincidence. Shakspeare^ Scott, Dickens ! 
The scale is a descending one ; so is the scale from the lion to 
the leopard, and from the leopard to the tiger-cat ; but cat, 
leopard, and lion, belong to one great family ; and these three 
poets belong unequivocally to one great family also. They are 
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geiierically one ; raastere, each in his own sphere, not shnplr 
of the art of exhibiting character in the truth of nature, — for 
that a Hume or a Tacitus may possess, — but of the rarer and 
more difficult rframafic art of mairing characters exhibit them- 
selves. It is not uninstnictive ' cmarlc how the peculiar 
ability of portraying character in form is so exactly propor- 

tioned to the general intellectual v>ower of the wriltr who 
possesses it. No dramatist, whate^ ;t he may aitrmpt, ever 
draws taller men than himself: as water in a bent tube risea to 
exactly the same height in the two limbs, so intellect in iho 
character produced rises to but the level of the intellect of the 
producer. Milton's fiends, with all their terrible slrengtR and 
Buhlimity, are but duplicates of the Miltonic intellect united la 
Titiated moral natures ; nor does that august and adorable 
Being, who perhaps should not have been dramatically intn- 
duced into even the " Paradise Lost," excel as an intelligence 
the too dating poet by whom he is exhibited. Viewed with 
reference to this simple rule, the higher characters of Scott, 
Dickens, and Shakspeaie, curiously indicate the intellectual 
stature of the men who produced them. Scotfs higher chai^ 
aeters possess massive (pwd sense, g^eat shrewdaeaa, much 
intelligence : they are always very superior, if not always great 
men ; and by a careful arrangentent of drapery, and much 
study of position and attitude, they play their parts wmidetfully 
well. The higher characters of Diclnns do not stand by any 
means so high ; the fluid in the original tube rests at a lower 
level : and no one seems better aware of the &ct than Dickens 
himself. He knows his proper walk ; and, content with oqiati- 
sting in a compandvely humble province of human life and 
character, rarely stands on tiptoe, in the vain attempt to portray 
an intellect taller than his own. The intellectual stature of 
S^akspeare rises, on the other hand, to the highest lerel of 
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man. Hib lange incudes the loftiest and the lowest characters, 
and takes in all between. There was no human greatness 
which he could not adequately conceive and portray ; whether 
it was a purely intellectual greatness, as in Hamlet ; or a purely 
constitutional greatness, — forceful and massive, — as in Corio- 
lanus and Othello ; or a happy combination of both, as in Julius 
Caesar. He could have drawn with equal efifect, had he flour- 
ished in an after period, the Lord Protector of England and the 
Lord Protector's Latin secretary ; and men would have recog- 
nized the true Milton in the one, and the genuine Cromwell in 
the other. 

It has frequently occurred to me, that the peculiar dramatic 
faculty developed so prominently in these three authon, that, 
notwithstanding their disparities of general intellect, we regard 
it as constituting their generic stamp, and so range them to* 
gether in one class, seems, in the main, rather a humble one, 
when dissociated from the auxiliary ^siculties that exist in the 
mind of genius. Like one of our Scotch pebbles, so common 
in some districts, in their rude state, that they occur in almost 
every mole-hill, it seems to derive nearly all its value and beauty 
from the cutting and the setting. A Shakspeare without genius 
would have been merely the best mimic in Stratford. He 
would have caught every peculiarity of character exhibited by 
his neighbora, — every little foible, conceit, and awkwardness, 
— every singularity of phrase, tone, and gesture. However little 
heeded when he spoke in his own character, he would be deemed 
worthy of attention when he spoke in the character of others ; 
for whatever else his tiva voce narratives might want, they 
would be at least rich in the dramatic ; men would recognize 
in his imitations peculiarities which they had failed to remark 
in the originals, but which, when detected by the keen eye of the 
mimic, would delight them, as '' natural though not obvious ; " 
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and though, perhaps, regarded not without fear, he would, at 
all events, be deemed a man of infinite amusement. But to this 
imitative faculty, — this mere perception of the peculiarities that 
confer on men th? stamp of individuality. — there was added a 
world-wide invention, an inlelleci aslest calibre, depths un- 

sounded of the poetic feeling, with eadth of sympathy which 
embraced all nature ; and the i te n'os a Shakspearc. I 

have seen this imitative ability, so less in the abstract, ren- 
dered valuable by being set in even y humble literary attain- 
ment, — that of the newspaper repo ■; and have had la esli- 
male at a diflereni rate of value the respective reports of gentle- 
- men of the press, equal in their powers of memory and in gen- 
eral acquirement, and unequal merely in the degree in irtiich 
they possessed the imitative faculty. In the reports of the one 
class I have found but the meaning of the speakers ; in those 
of the other, both the meaning and the speakers too. Dickens, 
ere he became the most popular of living English authors, must 
have been a first-class reporter; and the facultythat made 
him so is the same which now leads us to speak of him in the 
nme breath with Shakspeare. Bulwer ia evidently a man of 
great reflective power ; but Bulwer, though a writer of norels 
and plays, does not belong to the Shakspearian genua. Like 
those dramatists of English literature that, tnangre their phy- 
writing propensities, were not dramatic, — the Drydens and 
lliomsons of other days, — he lacks the imitative power. By 
the way, in this age of books, I marvel no bookseller has ever 
diougfat of presenting the pnblic with the Bow-etreet reports 
of Dickens. They would form assuredly a curious woric, — not 
less so, though on a difierent principle, than the J^Unmentary 
reports of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

No one need say what sort of a building the church of Strat- 
ford-<Hi-Aroa is.: no other edifice in the kingdim ha faalT n 
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often employed llie pencil and die borin. I may jvurt lemaik, 
howerer, that it stnick me at a little distance, rising among its 
grecefal trees, beside its quiet river, as one of the finest old 
English churches I had yet seen. One passes, in approach- 
ing it from the poet's birthplace, through the greater part of 
Stratford. We see the town-hall, a rather homely building, 
— the central point of the bizarre Jubilee Festival of 1769, — 
with a niche in front occupied by a statue of Shakspeare, 
presented to the town by Darid Garrick, the grand master of 
ceremonies on the occasion. We then pass a lane, which leads 
down to the river, and has a few things worth looking at on 
either hand. There is an old Gh>diic chapel on the one side, 
with so ancient a school attached to it, that it existed as such 
in the days of the poet's boyhood ; and in this school, it is sup- 
posed, he may have acquired the little learning that served 
fairly to enter him on his after-course of world-wide attain- 
ment. Little, I suppose, would have served the purpose : a 
given knowledge of the alphabet, and of the way of compound- 
ing its letters into words, as his premises, would have enaUed 
the little fellow to work out the rest of the problem for him- 
self. There has been much written on the learning of Shak- 
speare, but not much to die purpose : one of our old Scotch prov- 
erbs is worth all the dissertations on the subject I have yet seen. 
" God's bairns," it says, " are eath to lear^** i, e, easily instructed. 
Shakspeare must, I suppose, have read many more books than 
Homer (we may be sure, every good one that came in his way, 
and some bad ones), and yet Homer is held to have known a 
thing or two : the more ancient poet was unquestionaUy as 
ignorant of English as the more modem one of Greek ; and as 
the one produced the " Iliad " without any acquaintance with 
" Hamlet," I do not see why the other inight not have produced 
" HanJet ** without any acquaintance with the ** Iliad." John- 




Eon ms quite ia the right in holding that, though the writings 
of Shak»peare exhibit " much knowledge, it is often such knowl- 
edge us books did not supply." He might have added fuTiber, 
that the knowledge they display, which books did supply, is of 
a kind which might be all founa nglUh books at the time, 

— fully one-half of it, indeed, in romances of the period. 
Every great writer, in the depatiii nt in which he achieres 
his greatness, whether he be a lean Millon or an unlearned 
Bums, is seif-taught. One sfaU essel may require much 
lugging ere she gels fairly off the b :h, whereas another may 
float ofT, unassisted, on the lop of tni flowing tide ; but when 
once Eiirly prosecuting their voyage in the open sea, bolh must 
alike depend on the spread sail and the guiding rudder, on ths 
winds of heaven and the currents of the deep. 

On the opposite side of the lane, directly fronting the chapel, 
and forming the angle where lone and street unite, there is a 
plain garden-wall, and an equally plain dwelling-house ; and 
these indicate the site of Shakspeare's domicile, — the aristo- 
cratic mansion, — one of the "greatest," it is said, in Stratford, 

— which theTBgiantlad.who had fled the country in disgrace, 
returned to purchase for himself, when still a young man, — 
no longer a vagrant, however, and " well to do in the worid." 
'.Hie'poet's wildnesses could not have lain deep in his nature, 
or he would scarce have been a wealthy citizen of Sintford io 
his thirty-third year. His gardens extended to the river side, 

— a distance of some two or three hundred yards ; and doubt- 
less the greater part of some of bis laterdiamaa must have been 
written amid their close green alleys end straight-lined walks, 

— lor they are said to have been quaint, rich, and format, in 
accordance with the taste of the period ; and so comfortable a 
mansion was the domicile that, in 1643, Queen Henrietta, when 
kt Strstfoid with the tojalist umy, ouide it Iter {dace of ren- 
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dence for three weeks* I need scarce tell its subsequent story. 
After passing throagh sereral hands, it was purchased, about 
the middle of the last century, by the Rev. Francis Oastrall, — 
a nervous, nselto, ill-conditioned man, much troubled by a bad 
stomach and an unhappy temper. The poet's mulberry-tree 
had become ere now an object of interest ; and his rererence, 
to get rid of the plague of visiters, cut it down and chopped it 
into &gots. The enraged people of the town threw stones and 
broke his reverence's windows ; and then, to spite them still 
more, and to-get rid of a poor-rate assessment to boot, he pulled 
down the poet's house. And so his reverence's name shares, 
in consequence, in the celebrity of that of Shakspeare, — ** pur- 
sues the triumph and partakes the gale." The Rev. Francis 
Gastrell must have been, I greatly fear, a pitiful creature ; and 
the clerical prefix in no degree improves the name. 

The quiet street gets still quieter as one approaches the 
church. We see on either side a much greater breadth of 
garden-walls than of houses, — walls with the richly-fruited 
branches peeping over ; and at the churchyard railing, thickly 
overhung by trees, there is so dense a mass of foliage, that of 
the church, which towere so high in the distance, we can dis- 
cern no part save the door. A covered way of thick o'erarch- 
ing limes runs along the smooth flat grevestones from gateway 
to doorway. The sunlight was streaming this day in many a 
fantastic patch on the lettered pavement below, though the check- 
ering of shade predominated; but at the close of the vista 
the Gothic door opened dark and ^oomy, in the midst of broad 
sunshine. The Avon flows past the churchyard wall. One 
may drop a stone at arm's length over the edge ofv the parapet 
into four feet wate^ and look down on shoals of tiny fish in play 
around the sedges. I entered the silent church, and passed 
along its rows of old oak pews, on to the chancel. The shad- 
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aw3 ol the trees outside were projected dark against the Tin< 
dons, and the numerous marbles of the place glimnieFed cold 
\ad Bad in tile thickened light. The chaneei ie raised a siDgls 
step over the floor, — a step some twelve or fourteen inches ia 
height; and, ranged on end along its edge, just where the 
ascending foot would rest, there iie three Hat tombstones. One 
of these corera the reipaios of " William Shakspeace, Gentle- 
man;" the second, the remains of his wife, Anne Flathaway ; 
while the third rests over the dust of his favorite daughter 
Susanna, and her husband Joha Hail. And the well-known 
monument — in pajey lints of somewhat faded white lead — 
is fixed in (he wall immediately above, at rather more than a 
maa'a height fnun the floor. 

At the riak of being deemed sadly devoid of good taste, I 
roust dare aneit that I better like the homely monnuental 
bust of the poet, low aa ia ita atanding as a work of ut, than all 
llu idealized lejHeaenlalioiu of him which genius has yet truis- 
firred to marble or canvas. There is more of the true Shak- 
apeare in it. Burns complained thftt the criticisms of Blair, if 
adopted, would make his verse ■' too fine for either warp or 
woof;" and such has been the grand defect of the artistic ideal- 
isms which have been given to the world as portraits of the 
dramatist. They make him so pretty a fellow, all redolent of 
poetic odors, " shining so brisk " and " smelling so sweet," like 
the top duit annoyed Hotspur, that one seriously asks if such a 
person could ever have got through the world. No such type 
of man, leaving Stratford penniless in his twenty-first year, 
would have returned in his thirty-third to purchase the " capi- 
tal messuage" of New Place, "with all the appurtenances," 
and to take rank niiid the magnates of his native town. The 
poet of the artist would never have been "William Shak- 
speue, GtnUmam, doc would hla butyingfTonod have kin in 
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the chancel of his parish diuxch. About the Shabtpeare of 
the stone host, on the contrary, there is a purpose-like strength 
and solidity. The head, a powerful mass of brain, would 
require all Dr. Chalmers' hat ; the forehead is as broad as that 
of the doctor, considerably taller, and of more general capacity ; 
and the whole countenance is that of a shrewd, sagacious, 
kindly-tempered man, who could, of course, be poetical when 
he willed it, — vastly more so, indeed, than anybody else, — 
but who mingled wondrous little poetry in the management 
of his every-day business. The Shakspeare of the stone bust 
could, with a very slight training, have been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and in opening the budget, his speech would em- 
body many of the figures of Cocker, judiciously arranged, but 
not one poetical figure. 

On quitting the church, I walked for the better part of two 
miles upwards along the Avon, — fint on the Stratford side to 
the stone bridge, which I crossed, and then on the side oppo- 
site, through quiet, low-lying meadows, bordered by fields. Up 
to the bridge the stream-is narigable, and we may see the occa- 
sional sail gleaming white amid the green trees, as it glides 
past the resting-place of the poet But on the upper side there 
are reaches through which even a slight shallop would have 
difficulty in forcing her way. The bulrush attains, in the soft 
oozy soil that forms the sides and bottom of the river, to a great 
size : I pulled stems from eight to ten feet in height; and in 
the flatter inflections, where the current stagnates, it almost 
chokes up the channel from side to side. Here it occun in 
tall hedge-like fringes that line and overtop the banks, — there, 
in island-like patches, in the middle of the stream, — yonder, 
in diflused transverse thickets, that seem to connect the fringes 
on the one side with the fringes on the other. I have rarely 
seen anything in living nature — nature recent and vital — 




that better enabled me to realize the luxuriant aquatic r 
tion of the Coal Measures. The unbroken stream dimples 
amid the rushes ; in the opener depths we may ma; 
burnished tly flutters along the surface, the sullen plunge of 
' the carp ; the eel, startled by assing shadow, wriggles 

outward from its bank of mud ; scores of careless g'udg- 

eoiu, and countless shoals of he linnows, dart bilber and 

thidier, like the congregated m hat dance unceasingly in 

the upper element, but a few i ver them. For the first 

mile or so, the trees which line inks are chiefly old wil- 

low pollards, with stiff rough eU ind huge bunchy hrada. 
Shrubs of various kinds, chiefly, however, the bramble and the 
woody nightshade, have struck root atop into their decayed 
trunks, as if these formed so maoy tall flower-pots; and wtt 
may catch, in consequence, the unwonted glitter of glossy black 
and crimson berries from amid the silvery leaves, the sceoeiy 
improves ag we ascend the stream. The willow pollards gire 
place to forest trees, carelessly grouped, that preserve, uolopped 
and nnmutilated, their proper proportions. But the main 
features of the landscape remain what they were. A placid 
stream, broadly befring«d with sedges, winds in tortaoos 
reaches through rich meadows ; and now it sparkles in open sun- 
light, for (he trees recede ; and anon it steals away, scarce seen, 
amid the gloom of bosky thickets. And such is the Avon, — 
Shakspeare's own river. Here must he hare wandered in hu 
boyhood, times unnumbered. That stream, with its sedges, 
and its quick glancing fins, — those dewy banks, with their 
cowslips and daffodils, — trees chance^rouped, exactly such as 
these, and to which these have succeeded, — must all have 
stamped their deep impress on his mind ; and, when an unset- 
tled adventurer in London, they must have risen before him 
in all their sunahiny poMefalnaw, to inspire feelings of sadnesa 
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and regret ; and when, in after days, he had found his true voca- 
tion, their loved forms and- colors must have mingled with the 
tissue of his poetry. And here must he have walked in sober 
middle life, when fame and fortune had both been achieved, 
uappily to feel amid the solitude that there is but little of solid 
food in either, and that, even were it otherwise, the stream of 
life glides away to its silent bourn, from their gay light and 
their kindly shelter, to return no more forever. What would 
his thoughts have been, if, after spending in these quiet re- 
cesses hif fiftieth birth-day, he could have foreseen that the 
brief three score and ten annual revolutions, — few as certainly 
as evil, — which have so long summed up the term of man's 
earthly existence, were to be mulcted, in his case, of full seven- 
teen years! 

How would this master of human nature have judged of the 
homage that has now been paid him for these two centuries ? 
and what would have been his theory of " Hero Worship *' ? 
Many a bygone service of this inverted religion has Stratford- 
on-Avon witnessed. The Jubilee devised by Garrick had no 
doubt much of the player in it ; bat it possessed also the real 
devotional substratum, and formed the type, on a splendid 
scale, not less in its hollowness than in its groundwork of real 
feeling, of those countless acts of. devotion of which the poet's 
birth and burial places have been the scene. " Man praises 
man ;" Grarrick, as became his occupation, was a little more 
ostentatious and formal in his Jubilee services, — more studious 
of rich ceremonial and striking forms, — more High Church in 
spirit, — than the simpler -class of hero-devotees who are con- 
tent to worship extempore ; but that was just all. 

" He drew the Liturgy, and firamed the ritef 
And solemn ceremonial of the day. 
And eaUed the world to worship on the banks 
25 
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Of .VVDD, famed in song, ib 1 pleiua4i 
That piet; hu atill in humiLU hou'ta 
Some pluav, a spark or tno ant ;et oxli 
Tho mulberry-tree tru bang nitb blooiiiiDj; w. 
The malbeiTj-tree stood centre of tJie dance i 
The mnlbelry-lree was hjnu. 1 nitb iluluet un ; 
And from his touchvood t the mulbeny-tne 
Supplied such relics oi dr n holds 
Still sacred, nnd preserves ni i pioui mire. 
So 'twas a hulluved litue ; decorum rvignvd. 
And mirth without nScnoe. d few rctunied 
Doubtless much edified, uid 1 tcfrealied," 

Such WB& Cowper's estimate — to be sure, somewhit (am»- 
tically expressed — of the scrvicea of ihe Jubilee. What 
would Shftkspeare's hsve been of the deeply-bnsed sentiment, 
inherent, it would seem, in human nature, in which the Jubi- 
lee originated ? An instinct so widely diffused and so deeply 
implanted cannot surely be a mere accident; it must form, 
however far astray of the proper mark it may wander, one of 
the original components of the mental constitution, which we 
have not given ourselves. What would it he in its integrity? 
It must, it would appear, have humanity on which to rest, — a 
nature identical with our own ; and yet, when it finds nothing 
higher than mere humanity, it is continually running, as in 
the esse of the Stratford Jubilee, into grotesque idolatry. Did 
Sbakspeare, with all his vast knowledge, know where its aspk 
rations could be directed aright? The knowledge seems to 
have got, somehow, into his family; nay, she who appean lo 
have possessed it was the much-loved daughter on whom his 
affections mainly rested, 

" Witty above ho- seie ; bnt tlwt 's not all, — 
Wise to solvalipn was good Miitreai Hall," 

So says Iter e[Htaph in Ihe oh«ncel, wh«t« fhe sleeps Pt thn 
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feet of ker father. There is a passage in the poet's will, too, 
>^Titten about a month ere his death, which may be, it is true, 
a piece of mere form, but which may possibly be something 
better. " I commend my soul into the hands of God my Crea- 
tor, hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only merits 
of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting." It is, besides, at least something, that this play- 
writer and play-actor, with wit at will, and a shrewd apprecia- 
tion of the likes and dislikes of the courts and monarchs he 
had to please, drew for their amusement no Mause Headriggs 
or Gabriel Kettled rummies. Puritanism could have been no 
patronizer of the Globe Theatre. Both Elizabeth and James 
hated the principle with a perfect hatred, and strove hard to 
trample it out of existence ; and such a laugh at its expense as 
a Shakspeare could have raised would have been doubtless a 
high luxury; nay, Puritanism itself was somewhat sharp and 
provoking in those days, and just a little coarse in its jokes, as 
the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts survive to testify ; but the dram- 
atist, who grew wealthy under the favor of Puritan-detesting 
monarchs was, it would seem, not the man to make reprisals. 
There are scenes in his earlier dramas, from which, as eternity 
neared upon his view, he could have derived little satisfaction ; 
but there is no " Old Mortality " among them. .Had the poor 
player some sense of what his beloved daughter seems to have 
clearly discovered, — the true " Hero Worship " ? In his broad 
survey of nature and of man, did he mark one solitary charac- 
ter standing erect amid the moral waste of creation, untouched 
by taint of evil or of weakness, — a character infinitely too 
high for even his vast genius to conceive, or his profound com- 
prehension to fathom ? Did he draw near to inquire, and to 
wonder, and then fall down humbly to adore ? . 

I took the evening c^Mich for Warwick, on my way to Olney, 
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and passed through ilie lown for ihc railway Blalion, a few 
nunutes before aunsi^I. It was a delighirul evening, and the 
▼enenble castle and ancient town, n-ilh their eiurrounding 
woods and quiot river, formed in the red light a gorgeous 
picture. I could fain have waited 1 ti day to explore Guy^ 
Cliff, famous of old for its caves and ita hermits, and to go 
oyer the ancient caatle of king-maki Warwick, — at once the 
most extensive nnd best preser\-ed jnument in the kiogdom 
of the bygone feudal grandeur, 'l geology of the locality, 
too, b of considerable interest. Froi Stratford to the western 
suburbs of Warwick, the siibslrotum of the landscape is com- 
posed, as everj- fallow-field which we pass certifies, in its flush 
of chocolate red, of the saliferous marls. Just, however, where 
the town bordera on the country, the lower pavement of sand- 
stone, on which (he marls rest, comes to the surface, and 
stretches away northward in a long promontory, along which 
we find cliffs and quarries, and altogether bolder features than 
the denuding agents could have sculptured out of the incohe- 
rent marls. Guy's Cliff, and the cliff on which Warwick Castle 
stands, are bo4h composed of this sandstone. It is richer, too, 
in remains of vertebrate animals, than the Upper New Red 
anywhere else in England. It has its bone bed, containing, 
though in a sorely mutilated state, the remains of fi^, chiefly 
teeth, and the remains of the teeth and vertebra of saurians. 
The saurian of Guy's Cliff, with the exception of the saurian 
of the Dolomilic Conglomemte, near Bristol, ia the oldest 
British reptile known to geologists. Time pressed, however ; 
and leaving behind me the antiquities of Warwick, geologic 
and feudal, I took my seat in the railway train for the station 
nearest Ohiey, — that of Wolverton. And the night fell ere 
we had gone over half the way. 
I had now had •oine little uperieoee of nilway tntvoDing 
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in England, and a not inadequate idea of the kind of quiet, 
comfortable-looking people whom I might expect to meet in a 
second-class carriage. But my feUow-passengers this evening 
were of a different stamp. They were chiefly, almost exclu- 
sively indeed, of the male sex, — vulgar, noisy, ruflian-like 
fellows, full of coarse oaths and dogged asseverations, and singu- 
larly redolent of gin ; and I was quite glad enough, when the 
train stopped at the Wolverton station, that I was to get rid of 
them. At i.^e station, however, they came out en masse. All 
the other carriages disgorged similar cargoes ; and I found 
myself in the middle of a crowd that represented very unfairly 
the people of England. It was now nine o*clock. I had in- 
tended passing the night in the inn at Wolverton, and then 
walking on in the morning to Olney, a distance of nine miles ; 
but when I came to the inn, I found it all ablaze with light, and 
all astir with commotion. Candles glanced in every window ; 
and a thorough Babel of sound — singing, quarrelling, bell- 
ringing, thumping, stamping, and the clatter of mugs and glasses 
— issued from every apartment I turned away from the door, 
and met, under the lee of a fence which screened him from 
observation, a rural policeman. "What is all this about?'* I 
asked. — "Do you not know ? " was the reply. — " No ; I am 
quite a stranger here." — " Ah, there are many strangers here. 
But do you not know ?" — ** I have no idea whatever," I reiter- 
ated : " I am on my way to Olney, and had intended spending 
the night here ; but would prefer walking on, to passing it in 
such a house as that." — " O, beg pardon ; I thought you had 
been one of themselves : Bendigo of Nottingham has challenged 
Caunt of London to fight for the championship. The battle 
comes on to-morrow, somewhere hereabouts ; and we have got 
all the blackguards in Eng^d, south and north, let loose upon 
us. If you walk on to Newport FagneU, — just four miles, — 

25* 
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.3 lonely, nod Uiers 



you will no doubt gel a bed ; but the way is lonely, n 
have been arcody several robberies aince nigblfnll." — "I shall 
take mychaoce of thai," I said.—" Ah,— well, — your best way, 
then, is to \n\k stroighl fom-ards at a smart paee, keeping the 
middle of the highniiy, and stopp for no one," I thanlicd 
the friendly policeman, and took e road. It was a i-alm, 
pleasant night ; the moon, in her hi quarter, was selling dim 
and lightleas in the west ; and an mcipient frost, in ihe form 
of a thin film of blue rapor, rested In the lower hollows. 

The way was quite lonely enough ; nor were the few strag- 
gling- troveUers whom I met of a kind suited to render its soli- 
taritiess more cheerful. About half way on, ivhi're the rond 
runs between tall hedges, two fellows started out towards me, 
one from each side of the way. " Is this the road," asked one, 
" to Newport Pagnell ? " — " Quite a stranger here," I replied, 
without slackening my pace ; " don't belong to the kingdom 
even." — " No ! " said the same fellow, increasing his speed, as 
if to overtake me ; " lo what kingdom, then ?" — "Scotland," I 
said, turning suddenly round, somewhat afraid of being taken 
from behind by a bludgeon. The two fellows sheered off m 
double quick time, the one who had already addressed me 
muttering, " More like an Irishman, I think;" and I saw no 
more of them. I had luckily a brace of loaded pistols about 
' me, and had at the moment a trigger under each fore-finger ; 
and though the ruffiana — for such I doubt not they were — 
could scarcely have been cognizant of the feet, they seemed to 
have mode at least a shrewd approximation towards it. Id the 
autumn of 1842, during the great depression of trade, when the 
entire country seemed in a state of disorganization, and the law 
in soTne of the mining districts failed to protect the lieges, I 
WBB engaged in following out a course of geologic exploration In 
OUT Lothian Cos) Field ; knd, unwilling to suspend my labors, 
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had got the pistoh^ to do for myself, if necessary, what the 
authorities at the time could not do for me. But I had fortu- 
nately found a) use for them, though I had visited many a lonely 
hollow and little-frequented water-course, — exactly the sort of 
places in which, a century ago, one would have heen apt to 
raise footpads as one now starts hares ; and in crossing the 
borders, I had half resolved to leave them behind me. They 
gave confidence, however, in unknown neighborhoods, or when 
travelling alone in the night-time ; and so I had brought them 
with me into England, to support, if necessary, the majesty of 
the law and the rights of the liege subject ; and certainly did 
not regret this evening that I had. 

I entered Newport Pagnell a little after ten o'clock, and 
found all its inns exactly such scenes of riot and uproar as the 
inn at Wolverton. There was the same display of glancing 
lights in the windows, and the same wild hubbub of sound. 
On I went A decent mechanic, with a white apron before 
him, whom I found in the street, assured me there was no 
chance of getting a bed in Newport Pagnell, but that I might 
possibly get one at Skirvington, a village on the Olney road, 
about three miles further on. And so, leaving Newport Pag- 
nell behind me, I set out for Skirvington. It was now wearing 
late, and I met no more travellers : the little bit of a moon had 
been down the hill for more than an hour, the fog rime had 
thickened, and the trees by the wayside loomed through the 
clouds like giants in dominos. In passing through Skirvington, 
I had to stoop down and look between me and the sky for sign- 
posts. There were no lights in the houses, save here and there 
in an upper casement ; and all was quiet as in a churchyard. 
By dint of sky-gazing, I discovered an inn, and rapped hard at 
the door. It was opened ly the landlord, sans coat and waist* 
coat. There was no bed o be had there, he said ; the beds 
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were all occupied by iraTellcTs who ccnild get no nccominodnii 
in Newport Pagnell ; but ihcre was another inn in the pinco 
further on, thoiigli it was n't unlikely, as it did n't much busi- 
ness, the family had gone to bed. This wna small romfort. 
1 had, however, made up my mind, that if 1 failed in finding 
entertainment at inn the second, I should addresa mywir to 
hay-rick the first; but better fortune awaited inc. I sighted 
my way to the other sign-post of the village : the lights within 
had gone up stnirs to the attics; but as I tapped and lapped, 
one of them came trippingly down ; il stood pondering behind 
the door for half a second, as if in deliberation, and then boll 
and bar were withdrawn, and a very pretty young English- 
woman stood in the door-way. " Could 1 get accommodation 
there for a night, — supper and bed 1 " There was a hesitating 
glance at my person, followed by a very welcome " yes ; " and 
thus closed the adventures of the evening. On the following 
rooming I walked on to OIney. It was widi some little degree 
of solicitude that, in a quiet comer by the way, remote from 
cottages, I tried my pistols, to ascertain what sort of defence 1 
would have made had the worst come to the worst in the 
encounter of the previous evening. Pop, pop ! — they went oS* 
beautifully, and sent their bullets through an inch boaid ; and 
so in all probability I would have succeeded in asloniduog th» 
" iancy-men." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ci«rper; his skig'. Jar Magnanimity of Character ; Argnment furnished hy 
his latter Religi)ut History against the Selfish Philosophy. — Valley 
of the Onse. — Approach to Olney. — Appearance of the Town. — Cow- 
per's House ; Parlor ; Grarden. ~ Pippin-tree planted by the Poet. — 
Summer-house written within and without. — John Tawell. — Delightful 
Old Woman. — Weslon-Underwood. — Thomas Scott's House. — The 
Park of the Throckmortons. — Walk described in " The Task." — Wil- 
demess. — Ancient Avenue. — AlcoTe ; Prospect which it commands, 
as drawn by Cowper. — Colonnade. — Rustic Bridge. — Sc^ne of the 
" Needless Alarm." — The Milk Thistle. 

Olnby ! Weston-Underwood ! Yardley-Chase ! the banks of 
the Ouse, and the park of the Throckmortons ! Classic ground 
once more, — the home and much-loved haunts of a sweet and 
gentle, yet sublimely heroic nature, that had to struggle on in 
great unhappiness with the most terrible of all enemies, — the 
obstinate unreasoning despair of a broken mind. Poor Cowper ! 
There are few things more affecting in the history of the 
species than the Heaven-inspired magnanimity of this man. 
Believing himself doomed to perish everlastingly, — for such 
was the leading delusion of his unhappy malady, — he yet 
made it the grand aim of his enduring labors to show forth the 
mer:^ and goodness of a God who, he.believed, had no mercy 
for him, and to indicate to others the true way of salvation, — 
deeming it all the while a way closed against himself. Such, 
surely, is not the character or disposition of the men destined 
to perish. We are told by his biographers that the well-known 
h}Tnn, in which he celebrates the "mysterious way" in which 
" God works " to " perform his wonders," was written at the 




close of the happj period which iniervened bplween thai 
and second atiack of his cruel malady; and that what su^' 
gested its coraposiiion were the too Inily inleipreicd indica* 
tions ofa relap^ie. His mind hnd been wholly restored to him ; 
he had been eingulady happy in I leligion : and be hai) 
striven earnestly, as in ihe case of his dying brother, to hting 
others under ils influence. And no" too surely fueling thai 
his intellect was again on the eve o{ ng darkened, he dcemMl 
the pioridence a frowning one, but b leved in faith that there 
was a "smiling fncc" behind it. In his second recorery, 
though his inlellecluo] stature was found to have greatly 
increased, — as in some rBcking maladies the person of the 
patient biecomes taller, — he never enjoyed his whole mind. 
There was a missing faculty, if faculty I may term il : his well- 
grounded hope of salvation never returned. It were presump- 
tuous to attempt interpreting the real scope and object of the 
afflictive dispensation which Cowper could contemplate with 
iuch awe ; and yet there does seem a key to it. There ia 
surely a wondrous sublimity in the lesson which it reads. The 
assertors of the selfish theory have dared to regard Christian- 
ity itself, in its relotion to the human mind, as but one of the 
higher modihcaiions of the self^a^randiiing sentiment. May 
we not venture to refer them to the grief-vrom hero of Olney, 
— the sweet poet who first poured the stream of Divine truth 
into the channels of our literature, after they had been ahut 
againsl.it for more than a hundred years, — and ask them 
whether it be in the power of sophistry to square hit motiven 
with the ignoble conclusions of their philosophy ? 

Olney stands upon (le Oolite, on the northern side of the 
valley of the Ouse, an( 1 approached il this morning from the 
south, ac )S8 the valley Let the reader imagine a long green 
ribbon of lat meadow, lid down in Ibe middle of (ha land- 
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•cape like a web on a Ueacking gneen, only not quite so 
stiaightly .drawn out. It is a ribbon about half a mile in 
breadth, and it stretches away lengthwise above and below, far 
as the eye can reach. There rises over it on each side a gentle 
line of acclivity, that here advances upon it in flat promonto- 
ries, there recedes into shallow bays, and very much resembles 
the line of a low-lying but exceedingly rich coast; for on both 
sides, field and wood» cottage and hedge-row, lie thick as the 
variously tinted worsteds in a piece of German needlework ; 
the flat ribbon in the midst is bare and open, and through it 
there winds, from side to side, in many a convolution, as its 
appropriate pattern, a blue sluggish stream, deeply fringed on 
both banks by an edging of tall bulrushes. .The pleasantly 
grouped village directly opposite, with the long narrow bridge 
m front, and the old handsome church and tall spire rising in 
the midst, is Olney ; and that other village on the same side, 
about two miles further up the stream, with the exceedingly 
lofty trees rising over it, — trees so lofty that they overhang 
the square tower of its church, as a churchyard cypress over- 
hangs a sepulchral monument, — is Wesion'Undertooad. In 
the one village Cowper produced ** The Task;" in the other he 
translated ** Homer." 

1 crossed the bridge, destined, like the ** Brigs of Ayr," and 
the " Bridge of Sighs," long to outlive its stone and lime exist- 
ence ; passed the church, — John Newton's ; saw John New- 
ton's house, a snug building, much garnished with greenery ; 
and then entered Olney proper, — the village that was Olney a 
hundred years ago. Unlike most of the villages of central 
England, it is built, not of brick, but chiefly at least of a calca- 
reous yellow stone from the Oolite, which, as it gathers scarce 
any lichen or moss, looks clean and fresh after the lapse of cen- 
turies ; and it is not until the eye catches the dates on the 
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^ peaked gnblc points, 1682, 1611, IGSO, ib&t one can regard ifae 
place as iio liascily run up lown of yesterday, but us a [dcce 
that had a living in other times. The main street, which ia 
also the Bedford road, broadens towards the middle of the tIN 
lage inta a roomy angle, in shape not very unlike the rapncious 
pocket of a Scotch housewife of (he old school : one large elm 
tree rises in the centre ; and just opposite the elm, amon$ llic 
houses which skirt the base of the angle, — t. e. the boiiom of 
the pockei, — we see an old-fashioned bouse, considerably 
taller than the others, and difTerently timed ; for it is buili of 
red brick, somewhat ornately bordered with stone. And this tail 
brick house was Cowper's home for nineteen years. It con- 
tains the parlor, which has become such a standard paragon of 
snugness and comfort, that it will need no repairs in all the 
future ; and the garden behind is that in which the poet reared 
bis cucumbers and his Bibston pippins, and in which he 
plied hammer and saw to such excellent purpose, in convening 
his small greenhouse into a summer sitting-room, and in mak- 
ing lodging-houses for his haies. He dated from that tall 
house not a few ofvthe most graceful letters in the Ei^ish 
language, end matured, from the first crude conceptions to the 
last finished touches, " Truth," *' Hope," " The Progress of 
Error," " Retirement," and " The TasL" I found the famed 
parior Tocal with the gabble of an infant school : carpet and 
curtains were gone, sofa and bubbling urn : and I saw, instead, 
but a few deal forms, and about two dozen chubby children, 
whom all the authority of the thin old woman, their teacher, 
could not recall to diligence in the presence of the stranger. 
The walls were sorely soiled, and the plaster somewhat broken ; 
there was evidence, loo, that a partition had been removed, 
and that the place was roomier by one-half than when Cnwper 
and Mn. Unwio used la ait down in it to their evening tea. 
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Rut at feast one interesting featme had xemained anchanged. 
There is a small port-hole in the plaster, fmmed by a narrow 
facing of board ; and through this porthole, cut in the parti- 
tion for the ej^iess purpose, Cowper's hares used to come leap- 
ing out to their evening gambols on the carpet. I found the 
garden, like the house, much changed. It had been broken up 
into two separate properties ; and the proprietors having run a 
wall through the middle of it, one must now seek the pippin- 
tree which the poet planted in one little detached bit of gar- 
den, and the lath-and-plaster summer-house, which, when the 
weather was fine, used to form his writing-room in another. 
The Ribston pippin looks an older-like tree, and has move 
lichen about it, though far from tall for its age; than might be 
expected of a tree of Cowper's planting ; but it is now seventy- 
nine years since the poet came to Olney, and in less than 
seventy-nine years young fruit-trees become old ones. The lit- 
tle summer-house, maugre the fragility of its materials, is in a 
wonderfully good state of keeping : the old lath still retains the 
old lime ; and all the square inches and finger-breadths of the 
plaster, inside and out, we find as thickly covered with names 
as the space in our ancient Scotch copies of the *' Solemn 
League and Covenant." Cowper would have marvelled to 
have seen his little summer-house, — for little it is, — scarce 
larger than a four-posted bedstead, — written, like the roll 
described in sacred vision, " within and without." It has sttll 
<t round it, in its green old age, as when it was younger and less 
visited, a great profusion of flowering shrubs and hollyhocks ; 
we see from its window the back of honest John Newton's 
house, much enveloped in wood, with the spire of the church 
rising over^ and on either side there are luxuriant orchards, in 
which the stifier forms of the fruit-trees are relieved by lines 
of graceful poplars. Some of, the names on the plaster are not 
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particularly classical. My conductress pointed lo one aignb 
ture, in especial, whicli was, she said, an object of groot curi- 
osity, and which & " most respecEable person," — " juft afier 
the tjxcution," — had come a day's journey lo see. It waa 
(tutor the haplesa "John Tawell, Gi ?al Birkcnstead, Hants,' 
who about two years ago was bung for the murder of his mia* 
tress. It had been added to tbc less celebrsied names, for so 
the legend bore, on the "Slstdayof seveuib month 1813;" 
and just beside it some kind friend of the deceased had added, 
by way of postscript, the ^significant hieroglyphic of a minute 
human figure, suspended on a gibbet, with the head ruber 
uncomfortably twisted awry, 

I had made several unsuccessTul attempts to procan « guid(> 
acquainted with the walks of the poet, and had iaqnired of my 
cooductreas (an exceedingly obliging person, I may mention, — 
hoaaekeeper of the gentleman to whom the outentfost of the 
two gardeDB belongs], as of several others, whether she knew 
any one at once willing and qualified to accompany me for 
put of the day in that capacity. But she could bethink ber- 
aalf of nobody. Just, however, as we stepped out from the gar- 
dMi into the street, there was an old woman in a sad-colored 
cloak, and bearing under the cloak a bulky basket, passing by. 
" !" aaid the housekeeper, " there is just (he person that 
knows more about Cowpet than any one else. She was put lo 
school, when a little girl, by Mrs. Unwin, and was much about 
her house at Weston-Underwood. Gossip,gossip! comebither." 
And so I secured the old woman as my guide; and we set out 
together for Weston and the pleasure-grounds of the Throck- 
mortons. She was seventy-one, she said ; but she n-alked every 
day with ber^ basket from Weston-Underwood to Oloey, — 
sometimes, indeed, twice in the day, — to shop and market for 
her neighbors. She bad now got a basket of fresh herrings. 
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whieh weret gieai vurities in thete part*, and it behooved hor 
to get them delivered : bat she would then be quite free to 
accompany me to all the walks in which she had seen Squire. 
Cowper a hundred and a hundred times, — to the " Peasant's 
Nest," and the " alcoye," and the " ayenue," and the '* rustic 
bridge," and the ** Wilderness," and " Yardley oak," and, in 
short, anywhere or everywhere. I could not have been more in 
luck : my delightful old woman had a great deal to say : she 
would have been equally garrulous, I doubt not, had Cowper 
been a mere country squire, and Mrs. Unwin his housekeeper; 
but as he chanced to be a great poet, and as his nearer friends 
had, like the planets of a central sun, become distinctly visible, 
from their proximity, by the light which he cast, and were evi- 
dently to remain so, her gossip about him and them I found 
vastly agreeable. The good Squire Cowper! she said,— 
well did she remember him, in. his white cap, and his suit 
of green turned up wifb black. She knew the Lady Hesketh 
too. A kindly lady was the Lady Hesketh ; there are few such 
ladies now-a-days : she used to put coppers into her little vel- 
vet bag every time she went out, to make the children she ^t 
happy ; and both she and Mrs. Unwin were remarkably kind 
to the poor. The road to Weston-Underwood looks down 
upon the valley of the Ouse. " Were there not water-lilies in 
the river in their season ? " I asked ; " and did not Cowper 
sometimes walk out along its banks ? " — ** O yes," she replied ; 
**and I remember the dog Beau, too, who brought the lily 
ashore to him. Beau v^as a smart, petted little creature, with 
silken ears, and had a good deal of red about him." 

My guide brought me to Cowper's Weston residence, a hand- 
some, though, like the Olney domicile, old-fashiooed house, 
still in a state of good repair, with a whitened many-windowed 
front, and tall steep roof flagged with stone ; and I whiled 
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away some twenty minutes or so in the street before it, whila 
my old woman went about dispeTBiog her herrtnga. Weslon- 
Undenvood, as viliages go, must enjoy a rather quiet, do-noth- 
ing sort of existence, for in all that time not a passenger 
WKit by. The houses — sieej ed, straw-thatched, stont^ 
built ereciions, with the casemen' if their second stories lost 
in the eaves — straggle irregula on both sides of the road, 
*s if each house had an indepenJ t will of its own, and was 
aomcwhat capricious in the exer of it. There is a profn- 
aton of well^town, richly-leore'l ea, trailed up agninat their 
walls : the season had been u able, and so ibe gropes, in 

even the best bunchfs, scarcely exceeded in size our common 
red currants ; but still they were hatiafide vines and grapes, 
and their presence served to remind one of the villages of sun- 
nier climates. A few tall walls and old gateway columns min- 
gle with the cottages, and these are all that now remain of the 
mansion-house of the Throe km orlons. • One rather rude-look- 
ing cottage, with its upper casement half hid in the thatch, is 
of some note, aa the scene of a long struggle in a strong rug- 
ged mind, — honest, but not amiable, — which led ultimately 
to the production of several useful folios of solid theology. In 
dial cottage a proud Socinian curate studied and prayed fairo- 
self, greatly against his will, into one of Ibe soundest Calvin ista 
of modem timea ; it was for many years the dwelling-place of 
Thomas Scott; and his well-known narrative, "The Force of 
Truth," forms a portion of his history during the time he lived 
in it The road I had just travelled over wiih the women waa 
that along which John Newton had come, in the January of 
1774, to visit, in one of these cottages, two of Scott's parish- 
ioners, — a dying man and woman ; and the Socinian, who had 
not visted them, was led to think seriously, for the first time, 
thit he had a duty as a clergyman which be failed to perform. 
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It was along the same piece of voad, aome three yean later, 
that Scott used to steal, when no longer a Socinian, but still 
wofuUy afraic. of being deemed a Methodist, to hear Newton 
preach. There were several heaps of stones lying along the 
street, — the surplus materials of a recent repair, — that seemed 
to have been gathered from the neighboring fields, but had 
been derived, in the first instance, from some calcareous grit 
of the Oolite ; and one of these lay opposite the windows of 
Cowper s mansion. The first fragment I picked up contained 
a well-oTArked Plagiostoma ; the second, a characteristic frag- 
ment of a Pecten. I bethought me of Cowper*s philippic on 
the earlier geologists, which, howe\ er, the earlier geologists too 
certainly deserved, for their science was not good, and their 
theology wretched ; and I indulged in, I dare say, something 
approaching to a smile. Genius, when in earnest, can do a 
great deal ; but it cannot put down scientific truth, save now 
and then for a very little time, and would do well never to try. 
My old woman had now pretty neariy scattered over the 
neighborhood her basket of herrings; but she needed, she 
said, just to look in upon her grandchildren, to say she was 
going to the woodlands, lest the poor things should come to 
think they had lost her ; and I accompanied her to the cot- 
tage. It was a humble low-roofed hut, with its earthen floor 
sunk, as in many of our Scottish cottages, a single step below 
the level of the lane. Her grandchildren, little girls of seven 
and nine yeara, were busily engaged with their lace bobbins : 
the younger was working a piece of narrow edging, for her 
breadth of attainment in the lace department extended aa yet 
over only a few threads ; whereas the elder was achieving a 
little belt of open-work, with a pattern in it They were or- 
phans, and lived with their poor grandmother, and she was a 
widow. Wc regained the street, and then, passing through a 
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- the scene ' 



dilapidaled ^tewny, entered the pleasure-bounds, — the scene 
of (lie waik so encbnnlingly described in the opening book of 
" The Task," But, before taking up Ja detail the minulei 
features of the place, I must attempt communicaiing to the 
reader some conception of it as a lole. 
The road from Olney to Westc 
/alley of the Ouse, al little 



[Jndenvood lies parallel (o 
•te than a lield's breadth up 
: where it enters Weston, 
rallelogram of a tyro geom- 
ne) an old-fashioned rect- 
lortona, — about half a mile 



the slope. On its upper aide, 
there lies based upon it (like tbt 
etrician, raised on a given rigt. 
angular park, — that of the Tli 
in breadth by about threc-qi.anem of a mile in length. The 
sides of the enclosure are bordered h)' a broad belling of very 
(all and very ancient wood ; its grassy area is mottled by nu- 
roeroufl trees, scattered irregularly ; its surface partakes of the 
general slope ; it is traversed by a green valley, with a small 
stream trotting along the bottom, that enters it from above, 
nearly about the middle of the upper side, and that then, cut- 
ting it diagonally, passes outwards and downwards towards 
the Ouse dirough the lower comer. About the middle of the 
pirk this valley sends out an oflT-ahoot valley, or dell rather, 
towards that u^r corner furthest removed from the comer by 
which it makes its exit; the ofT^shoot dell has no stream a-bot- 
tora, but is a mere grassy depression, dotted with trees. Ii 
serves, however, with the valleys into which it opens, so to break 
the surface of the perk that the rectangular formality of the 
lines of boundary almost escape notice. Now, (he walk de- 
scribed in " The Task " lay along three of the four sides of this 
parallelogram. The poe% quitting the Olney road at that 
lower comer where the diagonal valley finds egress, struck up 
along the side of the park, turned at the nearer upper comer, 
and possnd- through the belting of wood that runs along the 
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top; turn 3d again at the further upper comer, and, coming 
down on Weston, joined the OIney road just where it enters 
the village. After first quitting the highway, a walk of two 
furlongs or so brought him abreast of the " Peasant's Nest ; ** 
after the first turning atop, and a walk of some two or three 
furlongs more, he descended into the diagonal valley, just 
where it enters the park, crossed the rustic bridge which spans 
the stream at the bottom, marked the doings of the mole, and 
then ascended to the level on the other side. Near the second 
turning he found the alcove, and saw the trees in the stream- 
less dell, as if '* sunk, and shortened to their topmost boughs ;** 
then, coming down upon Weston, he passed under the *< light 
and graceful arch " of the ancient avenue ; reached the " Wil- 
derness '* as he was nearing the village ; and, emerging from 
the thicket full upon the houses, saw the " thrasher at his 
task," through the open door of some one of the bams of the 
place. Such is a hard outline, in road-map fashion, of the 
walk which, in the pages of Cowper, forms such exquisite 
poetry. I entered it somewhat unluckily to-day at the wrong 
end, commencing at the westem comer, and passing on along 
its angles to the corner near Olney, thus reversing the course 
of Cowper, for my old woman had no acquaintance with " The 
Task," or the order of its descriptions ; but, after mastering the 
various scenes in detail, I felt no difficulty in restoring them to 
the integrity of the classic arrangement. 

On first entering the park, among the tall forest-trees that, 
viewed from the approach to Olney, seem to overhang the vil- 
lage and its church, one sees a square, formal comer, sepa- 
rated from the opener ground by a sunk dry-stone fence, within 
which the trees, by no means lofty, are massed as thickly 
together as saplings in a nursery-bed run wild, or nettles in a 
neglected burying-ground. There are what seem sepulchral 
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urns BiTionf the thickets of this enclosure ; and wjpulchml nn« 




not of men, but of beasts. Cowper 


in 1792 wrote an cpiluph 


for a favorite pointer of the Throckmortons ; and the family, 


stirred up by ihe event, seem fron i 


lat period to havo taken a 


dog-burj-ing bias, and lo have nisv 1 
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One wonders at the fortune that uaigfned to m homely and 
obacure a comer — a comeT which a nureery-gardeoer could 
get np to order in a fortnight — so proud and conspicuous s 
itiche in English literature. We walk on, however, and find 
th« scene next described greatly more worthy of the celebrity 
:onrerred on it. In passing upwards, along the side of the 
^rk, we have got into a noble avenue of limes, — tall as York 
Hinster, and very considerably longer, for the vista diminishes 
till the lofty arch aeems reduced to a mere doorway; the 
smooth giossy trunks form stately columns, and the branches, 
inU riacing high over head, a. magnificent roof. 

*■ How U17 and bow light tha grvMAil arch. 
Yet kwAil M tha coQwcrBlcd roof 
Beaohoing pioni uitliems t while beneath 
The dieekered earth •eem* TMtleae u a flood 
Bnuhed bf the wind. Bo sportiTe a the light 
Shot through the boDBht, it danocs M th«7 daeoe. 
Shadow and •unaliiiie intcnaiiigling qaiok. 
And darkening and ealighlaning, ai the leans 
Vkgn 
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What rxquiaile description! And. who, acquainted nilh 
Gowper, over walked in a wooA wh«n the tnn shone, and the 
wind ruffled the leaves, without realizing it ! It was too dead 
a calm to-day to show me the dancing light and shadow where 
the picture had first been taken : the feathery outline of the 
foliage lay in diluted black, moveless on the grass, like the 
foliage of an Indian-ink drawing newly washed in; but all 
else was present, just as Cowper had described half a century_ 
before. Two minutes' walk, after passing throngh the avenue, 
brought me to the upper comer of the park, and " the proud 
alcove that crowns it," — for the "proud alcove" does stilt 
crown it. But time, and the weather, and rottiog damps, seem 
to be working double tides on the lailing pile, and it will not 
crown ■» long. The alcove is a somewhat clumsy erection of 
wood and plaster, with two squat wooden columns in front, of 
a hybrid order between the Tuscan and Doric, and a seat 
within. A crop of dark-colored mushrooms cherished by (he 
damp summer had shot up along the joints of the decaying 
floor ; the plaster, flawed and much stained, dangled from the 
ceiling in numerous little bits, suspended, like the swoid of 
old, by single hairs ; the broad deal architrave had given way 
at one end, but the bolt at the other itill proved true ; and so it 
hung diagonally athwart the two columns, like the middle bar 
of a gigantic letter N. The "chaiacters nncouth" of the 
"rural carvers" are, however, still legible; and not a few 
names have since been added. This upper comer of the park 
forms its highest ground, and the view is very fine. The 
streamless dell — not streamless always, however, for the poet 
describes the um of its little Naiad as filled in winter — lies 
immediately in front, and we see the wood within ils hollow 
recesses, ai if "sunk, and shortened to the topmost boughs." 
The grac' nndnlatinf aorfiwe of tba park, atiU more deeply 




hedge, — that gives access 
•lent spire of John Newton's 
ay, as the central object in 
rout a few silvery reaches of 
e of woods that runs along 
The nearer objects within 
iDanimate, — the sheepfold 
:y and full, as they pass and 
— the distinctive characters 
I, and their shortened appearance in the 
occupy by much the larger part of Cow- 
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gT0OT«d jr. the distance by the diagonal valley, nnd mottlea 
with trees, Wretches away beyond to the thick belling of (all 
wood below. There is a wide opening, just where the valley 
opens, -^ a great gap 
to the further landscopc ; the 
churcli rises, about two miles 
the Tisia thus formed ; we see 
the Ouse ; and a blue unevci. 
the horizon closes in the pros] 
the pale of the park, animate 
and its sheep, the hay-wains, , 
repass (o and from the hay-fi^ 
of the varioua tr 
itrearnless valley, 
per's description from the alcove ; while the concluding five 
lines afford a bright though brief glimpse of the remoter pros- 
pect, as seen through the opening. But t must not withhold 
the description itself, — at once so true to nature and so instinct 
with poetry, — fiimiliar as it must prove to the great bulk of 
my readers. 

" Now roves the eje ; 
And, posted on this speoulstive height. 
Exults in its commuid. The iheeplbld hare 
Poon oat its fleecy teauits o'er the glebe. 
At Ant, progreesive u > etreom, they seek 
Hie middle field ; bat. Battered b; degrees. 
Each to his ohince, looo whiten all the laod. 
There front the sunburnt hsT-field homeward ereeps 
The loaded wain ; while, lightened of its oharge. 
Hie wun that meets it passes swiftl; hj. 
The boorish drlTsi iMtniiig o'er has team, 
Tociferoos and impatient of delay. 
ITor leas attractive ii the woodland sooie, 
DiveraiAed with trees of varioos growth. 
Alike, yet variMts. Hsn ths gr^ amooth tmiiki 
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.Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinotly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost b^ind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shortened to its topmost booghs. 
No tree in al\ the grore bat has its charms. 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such. 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf. 
And ash fiir stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the dm ; and deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the long-surriying oak. 
Some gloesj-leared, and shining in the sun. 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy ere 
Diffusing odors : nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire. 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honors bright. 
0*er these, but fiir beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and Tall^ interposed between). 
The Ouse, dlyiding the weU-watered land. 
Now glitters in the sun, and now retires. 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen.** 

Quitting the alcove, we skirt the top of the park of the 
Throckmortons, on a retired grassy walk that runs straight as 
a lightened cord along the middle of the belting which forms 
the park*s upper boundary, — its enclosing hedge, if I may so 
speak without offence to the dignity of the ancient forest-trees 
which compose it. There is a long line of squat broad-stemmed 
chestnuts on either hand, that fling their interlacing arms 
athwart the pathway, and bury it, save where here and there 
the sun breaks in through a gap, in deep shade ; but the roof 
overhead, unlike that of the ancient avenue already described, 
is not the roof of a lofty nave in the light, florid style, but of 
a low-browed, thickly-ribbed Saxon crypt, flanked by ponder- 
ous columns, of dwarfish stature, but gigantic strength. And 
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this double licT of chestnuts, extended along the park-top rrom 


corner to corner, is the identical " length of colonnade " eulo- 


gized by Cowper in " The Task" : — 




Now scomcd, but wu 


fa belter Ikto; 


Our futhora lEnew the .. : 


' of a screen 


From sultry buub ; m 


their J.adoi -alio. 


And !ong-protrftclet) ! 


t. enjoyed it hood 


The gloom and ooolni i 


Jeclining day. 


Thanks to Bsnevolns, 


spares nje yet 
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uhod, Rliil repnevw 


Their oltaolete proliiil; i 


ihnde."' 



Iblf'way on, we descend into the diagonal valley, — " but cau- 
tious, lest too fast," — just where it enters the paric from the 
uplands, and find at its bottom the "rustic bridge." It was 
Tuatic when at its best, — an arch of some four feet span or so, 
built of undressed stone, fenced with no pampet, and covered 
orer head by a green breadth of turf; and it is now both rustic 
and ruinous to boot, for one-half the arch has fallen in. The 
stream is a mere sluggish runnel, much overhung by hawthorn 
buabes : there are a good many half-grown oaks scattered 
about in the hollow; while on either hand the old milSsy 
chestnuts top the acclivities. 

Leaving the porlc at the rustic bridge, by a gap in the fence, 
my guide and I struck outwards through the valley towards 
, the uplands. We had left, on crossing the hedge, the scene 
of the walk in "The Task;" but there is no getting away in 
this locality from Cowper. The first field we stepped into 
"adjoining close to Kilwick's echoing wood," is ihnt described 
in the "Needless Alarm;" and we were on our way to visit 
" Yardley oak." The poet, conscious of his gnat wealth in 
the jMctorial, waa no niggard in deacriptinn ; and >o the Geld, 
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though' not very remarkable for anything;, ha» had its picture 

drawn. 

" A hmtow brook, bj nuh; bank* concealed, 
Sana in > bottom knd dWidea the field ; 
Oaka inteispene it that lud once » hasd. 
Bat now mar oresta of oTen-voad initead ; 
And vhera the Und elopea to its water; boom. 
Wide jawna a gulf b«aide » inggtd tborD. 
Brieka line tbe aides, but ahivered long ago. 
And horrid bramblea intertwine below ; 
A hollow Boooped, I jodge, in ancient time. 
For baking earth or burning rock to lime. ' ' 

The " narrow brook " here is that which, passing dowDtvarda 
into the park, mns underneath the rustic bridge, and flows 
towards the Ouse through the diagonal valley. The Seld 
itself, which lies on one of the sides of the valley, and presents 
rather a steep slope to the plough, has still its sprinkling of 
trees ; but the oaks, with the oven-wood crcala, have nearly all 
disappeared ; and for the "gulf beside the thorn," I could find 
but a small oblong, sleep-sided pond, half overshadowed by an 
ash-tree. Improvement haa sadly de&ced the little field since 
it sat for itK portrait; for though never cropped in Squire Cow- 
per'a days, as the woman told me, it now lies, like the ordinary 
worknlay pieces of* ground beyond and beside it, in a state of 
careful tillage, and smelt rank at the time of a flourishing 
turnip crop. "O," said the woman, who for the last minute 
had been poking about the hedge for something which she 
could not find, "do you know that the Squire was a beautiful 
drawer ! " — "I know that he drew," I replied ; " but I do not 
know that his drawings were fine ones. I have in Scotland a 
great book filled with the Squire's letters ; and I have learned 
from it, that ere he aet himself to write hia long poems, he 
used to draw 'mountains and vnlteya, and docks and dab- 
27 
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chicks,' and tlmt be tbrealeiicd to charge his friends at the 
tale of a halfpenny a piece for ihem." — "Ah," said ibr 
woman, "but he drew grandly, for all that; and I have juai 
been looking for a hind of thistle that used to grow here, — but 
ihe faTmer has, I find, weeded it oil oul, — that ha made irony 
fine pictures of. I have seen one of them wilh Lady Heskcth, 
that her ladyship thought very precious. The thistle was a 
pretty thistle, and I am sorry they are all gone. It had a deep 
red flower, set round with long thorns ; and the green of the 
leaves was crossed with hright white streaks." I inferred from 
the woman's description that the plant so honored by Cowper'a 
pencil must have been the "milk thistle," famous in legendary 
lore for beariDg itroDg trace on its leaves of gbwy green of 
the milk of the Vii^n Mother, dropped on it u. the flight Ia 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

Tardley Oak* ; of immense Size and imposing Appeanmce. — Gowper's 
Description singularly' illustratire of his complete Mastery orer Lan- 
guage. — Peasant's Nest. — The PoeVs Vocation peculiarly one of 
Rerolution. — The School of Pope ; supplanted in its unproductire Old 
Age hy that of Cowper. — Cowper's Coadjutors in the Work. — Elcon- 
omy of Literary ReTolution. — The old Elnglish Yeoman. — Quit Olney. 
— Companions in the Journey. — Incident. — Newport Pagnell. — Mr. 
Bull and the French Mystics. — Lady of the Fancy. — Champion of all 
England. — Pugilism. — Anecdote. 

Half an hour's leisurely walking — and, in consideration 
of my companion*s three score and eleven summers, our walk- 
ing tA» exceedingly leisurely — brought us, through field and 
dingle, and a country that presented, as we ascended, less of 
an agricultural and mibre of a pastoral character, to the woods 
of Yardley Lodge. We enter through a coppice on a grassy 
field, and see along the opposite side a thick oak wood, with a 
solitary brick house, the only one in sight, half hidden amid 
foliage in a comer. The oak wood has, we find, quite a char- 
acter of its own. The greater part of its trees, still in their 
immature youth, were seedlings within the last forty yean : 
they hare no associates that bear in their well-developed pro- 
portions, untouched by decay, the stamp of solid mid-aged ftee 
hood ; but here and there, — standing up among them, like the 
*ong-lived sons of Noah, in their old age of many centuries, 
amid a race cut down to the three score and ten, — we find 
some of the most ancient oaks in the empire, — trees that were 
trees in fiie days of William the Conqueror. These are mere 
hollow trunks, of vast hoik, bat stinted foliage, in which the 
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fox shelters an. the owl builda, — mere ttruliUiTitgi at Ac for- 
est. The bulkiest and most picturesque among their iiiiinber 
-we find marked by a white-lcllered board; it is a hollow pol- 
lard of enormous girth, twenty-eight feet five inches in circum- 
fsrence a foot above the soil, h skeleton slumps, bleached 
ivhiie by the winters of many centuries, stretching out for a few 
inches'from amid a ragged draj ; of foliage that sticks close 
to the body of the tree, and i ring on its rough gray bole 
wens and warts of astounding ir [niiude. The trunk, leaning 
slightly forward, and wearing i its huger globosities behind, 
Beems some fantastic old-worU junmmoth, Feated kangaroo- 
fashion on its haunches, lis foliage this ^en.^oii had caught a 
tinge of yellow, when the younger trees all around retained 
their hues of deep green; and, seen in the bold relief which it 
owed to the circumstance, it reminded me of iEneas' golden 
blanch, glittering bright amid the dark woods of Cumea. And 
such b Yardley oak, the subject of one of the finest descrip- 
tions in English poetry, — one of the most characteristic, too, 
3f the muse of Cowper. If asked to illustrate that peculiar 
power which he possessed above all modem poets, of taking 
the most stubborn and untraceable words in the language, and 
bending them with all ease round his thinking, so as to Gt its 
every indentation and irregularity of outline, as the ship-carpen- 
ter adjusts the stubborn planking, grown flexible in his hand, 
to the exact mould of his vessel, I would at once instance some 
parts of the description of Yardley oak. But farewell, noble 
tree '. so old half a century ago, when the poet conferred on 
thee immortality, that thou dost not seem older now ! 

"Tima made tlite whst thoa wait, — king or the woods ; 
And 'Hmg hsth mails thee what thon aK, — a caTe 
For owl* to roott in. Onoe thj sprmding bough* , 
O'trtng lbs ohMBpalgB ; ud tte nnmwoaa Ooeka 
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Ihftt gntied it itood btnMth that miopia oop« 

UniTDwded, ;«t safti bIuIIctoI from thg norm. 

So flock freqncata thee dov. ThoTi luut aatUTcd 

Th7 popuUritj, and art twoom« 

(Ualen tbtm meoe tbee » vhilc) ■ thing 

Forgottso u the foliage of th; jouth. 

While thni thr«iigh all the stagce then hut piuhtd 

or treeahip, — flnt a seedling hid in gnwe ; 

IHiea twig ; then aapUng ; and, aa eenturj rolled 

Slow after ««iitai7, a giant bnlk 

Of girth enannoiu, with mcoB-eiuhioDed not 

UpheaTed abore the mtU, and sidca emboesed 

With prominent wenl globoee, — till, at the laat. 

The rotlenoen, which timc^ia aharg«d to inSict 

On other migh^ <mee, Ibond aba thee." 

. returned with my guide to the rustic brdge ; resumed my 
walk through the hitherto unexplored hulf of the chestnut 
coionoade; turned the comer; and then, passing dowowards 
aiong the lower side of the park, throng neglected thickets, — 
tho remains of an extensive nursery run wild, — I struck out- 
wards beyond its precincts, and reached a whitened dwelling- 
bouse that had been once the " Peasant's NesL" But nowhere 
else in the course of my walk had the hand of improTement 
misimprored so sadly. For the hill-top cottage, 

" EoTiroDed wi'H a ring of brandij dmi 
That OYerbnng the thatoh," 

I found a modern hard-cast farm-house, with a square of ofiices 
attached, all exceedingly utilitarian, well kept, stiff, and dun 
greeable. It was sad enough to find an erection that a jour- 
neyman bricklayer could have produced in a single month 
subsiiiuied for the "peaceful covert" Cowper had so often 
wished his own, and which he had so frequently and fondly 
visited. But those be«atiea of sitoatiaii wfaidi awakenad th* 

an* 
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admintian, and even hnir excited the envy, of the poet, 
impTOTemcnt could not alter; and so they are now what they 
ever wece. The diagonal valley to which I have had such 
frequent occasion to refer is juaf escapmg from the pcvrk at its 
lower corner: the slope, which rises from the runnel lo the 
level, still lies on (he one hand ihin the enclosure; but it has 
escaped fr3:n it on the other, a forms, where it racr^s into 
the higher grounds, the hiil-toi i which the "Nest" stunds ; 
and the prospect, no longer h led by the tall betting of the 
park, 'm \t once very extensive . i singularly beautiful, 

" H«Te Odh, alow wtndfaig tliraogli m lenl phin 
Of ipuions meeds, villi cattle sprinkled o'er. 
Conducts tlie eye along it* linooUB cootM 
Delighted. There, bsl-rooted in their bank. 
Stand, never overloolced, our &vorite elmf , 
That MrecQ the herdsman's aolitar; hot ; 
While &i beyond, and orerthwart the ilnun. 
That, u with molten glass, inlaf e the vale. 
The sloping iand recedes into the clouds, 
Diiplajing on jM varied side (he gmee 
Of hedge-row beauties namberless, sqoan tovera. 
Tall spire, tnia nhich the sound of cheerllil bolls 
Just undalatiM upon the listening ear, 
Orovet, heaths, and smoking vilUges ramote." 

Leaving the farm-house, I descended into the mlley; pa aa ed 
fllong a tangled thicket of yew, plane and hazel, in irhicb I 
lingered a while to pick blackberries and nuts, where Cowpei 
may have picked them ; came out upon the Olney road by the 
wicket gate through which he used to quit the hi^way and 
strike np to the woBdIands ; and, after making my old woinan 
particularly happy by a small gmtuity, returned lo Olney. 

1 trust it will not be held that my descriptions of thia oM- 
bshiofwd puk, with its cobonad* tad Ha sTenties, its delb 
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and its dingles, its alcove and its wilderness, have been too 
minute. It has an interest as independent of any mere beauty 
or picturesqueness which it may possess, as the field of Ban- 
nockbum or the meadows of Runnimede. It indicates the 
fulcrum, if I may so speak, on which the lever of a great orig- 
inal genius first rested, when it upturned from its foundations 
an efiete school of English verse, and gave to the literature of 
ihe country a new face. Its scenery, idealized ^nto poetry, 
wrought one of the greatest literary revolutions of which the 
history of letters preserves any record. The school of Pope, 
originally of but small compass, had sunk exceedingly low ere 
the times of Cowper: it had become, like Nebuchadnezzar's 
tree, a brass4x)und stump, that sent forth no leafage of refresh- 
ing green, and no blossoms of pleasant smell ; and yet, for con- 
siderably more than half a century, it had been the only exist* 
ing English school. And when the first volume of *' Poems 
by William Cowper, Esq., of the Inner Temple," issued from 
the press, there seemed to be no prospect whatever of any other 
school rising to supplant it. Several writers of genius had 
appeared in the period, and had achieved for themselves a 
standing in literature ; nor were they devoid of the originality, 
in both their thinking and the form of it, without which no 
writer becomes permanently eminent But their originality 
was specific and individual, and terminated with themselves : 
whereas the school of Pope, whatever its other defects, was ol 
a generic character. A second Collins, a second Gray, a sec 
ond Groldsmith, would have been mere timid imitators, — mere 
mock Paganims, playing each on the one exquisite string of 
his master, and serving by his happiest efibrts but to establish 
the fidelity of the imitation. But the poetry of Pope formed 
an instrument of larger compass and a more extensive gamut, 
and left the disciples room to achieve for diemselves, in run- 
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ning over the notes of tlieir master, a certain amount of or^iu- ' 
nlity. Lytielton's " Advice to Belinda," and Johnson'a '■ Lon- 
don," exhibit the stump ot very di^erent minds; and the 
" Pursuits of Literature " is quile another sort of poem from the 
•' Triumphs of Temper ; " but t ey all ulike belong to the 
school of Pope, and bear the impress of the " Moral Essays," 
the "Satires," or the "Rape of ihe Lock." The poetical 
mind of England had taken an inveterate set ; it had grown up 
into artificial attitudes, hke some superannuated poi^ture-maker, 
and had lost the gult and air natural to ii. Like the painter 
in the fable, it drew its portraits less from the life tlian from 
cherished models and familiar casts approTed by the coonoi^ 
seur; and exhibited nature, when it at all exhibited it, through 
ft dint haze of colored conventionalities. And this school, 
gnvm rigid and unfeeling in its unproductive old age, it was 
part of the mission of Cowper to supplant and destroy. He le- 
stored to English literature the wholesome freshness of nature, 
and sweetened and invigorated its exhausted atmosphere, by 
letting in upon it the cool breeze and the bright sunshine. The 
old park, with its noble trees and sequestered valleys, were to 
him what the writings of Pope and of Pope's disciples were to 
his contemporaries : he renewed poetry by doing what the first 
poets had done. 

It is not uninteresting to mark the plan mi which nature 
delights to operate in producing a renovation of this character 
in the literature of a country. Cowper had two vigorooa coad- 
jutors in the work of revolution ; and all three, though essen- 
tially unlike in other respects, resembled one another in the 
preliminary course through which they were prepared for their 
proper employment. Circumstances had conspired lo throw 
them all outside the pale of the existing literature. Cowper, 
at the ripe age of tbii^-three, when breathing in London the 
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litemiy atmosphere of the day, amid his Iriendfl, — die Lloyds, 
Colmans, and Bonnrrl Thorntons, — was a clever and tasteful 
imitator, but an imiiator merely, both in his prose and his verse. 
His prose in " The Connoisseur " is a feeble echo of thai of 
Addison; while in his verse we find unequivocal traces of 
Prior, of Philips, and of Pope, but scarce any trace whatever 
of a poet at least not inferior to the best of them, — Cowper 
himself. Events over which he had no control suddenly 
removed him outside this atmosphere, and dropped hhn into a 
profound retirement, in which for nearly twenty years he did 
not peruse the works of any English poet. The chimes of the 
existing literature had fairly rung themselves out of his head, 
ere, with a heart grown familiar in the interval with all earnest 
feeling, — an intellect busied with ever ripening cc^tation, — ■ 
an eye and ear conversant, day after day, and year afier year, 
with the iace and voice of nature, — he struck, as the key- 
notes of his own noble poetry, a aeries of exquisitely modulated 
(ones, that had no counterparts in the artificial gamut. Had 
his preparatory course been different, — had he been kept in 
the busy and literary world, instead of passing, in his insulated 
solitude, through the term of second education, which mada 
him what we all know, — it seems more than questbnabia 
whether Cowper would have ever taken his place in Uteratnro 
as a great original poet* His two coadjutors in the work of 

* Cowper himMlf Mems to have bcea thorovghlT awsrs tbat hi* long 
secliuion bum Uib world of tetlsrs told in hia (kvor. *' I raokoD it ftmong 
mj prindpal idTuUgeB m > eompoMr of verses," weBnd him t>7iDg, in 
oneof Ui tettanto the]nnuig«rUnwiii,"tbat Iban not raid an&iBliih 
poet thcsa tiuitean jt&n, and but ona tbsM tw«n^ jeu*. ImltAtioa 
eren of tha best modcU ii 1117 aninoiL It is Hrrila *Jid m«ehuiio«], — 
a trick that baa enabled mauj to (uarp the name of author, who could not 
haTB writleo at all, if (btj had not writl^ spon the patteni of tome oo* 
indeed origin iL Bntwhea the ear aadtatte have been moeli aocostaawd 
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literary rcvniuiion viete George Crabbe end Robert Barns. 
The one, self-taughl, and wiinlly bhul oiii from the world vf ' 
letters, Itiid in hia mst stores o( observalion, fresh from nature, 
in an disciirc fishing village on the coast of Suffolk ; the olh«r, 
educated in esaclly the same stjle and degree, — Crabbe Itad 
a little bnd Latin, and Bums a little b td French, — and equally 
secluded from the existing litemturi , achieved the same im- 
portant vrorlc on the bleak farm of cssgiel. And the earlier 
compositions of these three poebt, — all of them true backwoods- 
men in the republic of letters, — clearer: of new and untried 
fields in the rich unopened provinces, — appeared within fiva 
years of each other — Crabbe's first and Burns' last. This 
process of renovating a wom-oiit literature does certainly seem 
a curious one. Circumstances virtually excommunicated three 
of the great poetic minds of the age, and flung them outride 
the literary pale; and straightway they became fouttders of 
churches of their own, and carried away with them all the 
people. 

Cowper, however, was better adapted by nature, and more 
prepared by previous accomplishment, for the work of literary 
revolution, than either Bums or Crabbe. His poetry — to 
return to a previous illustration, rather, however, indicated than 
actually emfdoyed — was in the natural what Pope's vas in 
the artificial walk, — of a generic character; whereas theirs 
was of a strongly specific cast. The writers who have followed 
Crabbe and Bums we at once detect as imitators; whereas the 
writers to whom Cowper furnished the starting note hare 
attained to the dignity of originals. He withdrew their atten- 
tion from the old models, — thoroughly commonplaced by 

t« Uhi nunn«r ot oUnrs, it !i klmost impcoible to kToid it ; and m imS- 
tate ia ipito ot onrsclTes, just in proportion as wc admire." (Corrt- 
•pMd**«(, IT8I.) 
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reprodiictkm» — and sent them oat into the fields and the 
'woods with greatly enlarged vocalrilaries, to describe new things 
in fresh language. And thus has he exercised an indirect but 
potent influence on the thinking and mode of description of 
poets whose writings furnish little or no trace of his peculiar 
style or manner. Even in style and manner, however, we dis- 
cover in his pregnant writings the half-developed germs of after 
schools. In his lyrics we find, for instance, the starting notes 
of not a few of the happiest lyrics of Campbell. The noble ode 
'* On the Loss of the Royal George " must have been ringing 
in the ears of the poet who produced the *' Battle of the Baltic ; " 
and had the ** Castaway " and the *' Poplar Field " been first 
given to the world in company with the ** Exile of Erin " and 
the *' Soldier's Dream," no critic could have ever suspected that 
they had emanated from quite another pen. We may find 
similar traces in his works of the minor poems of the Lake 
School. " The Distressed Travellers, or Labor in Vain ; " 
" The Yearly Distress, or Tithing-Time ; " " The Colubriad ; " 
" The Retired Cat ; " " The Dog and the Water Lily ; " and 
"The Diverting History of John Gilpin," — might have all 
made their first appearance among the " Lyrical Ballads," and 
would certainly have formed high specimens of the work. But 
it is not form and manner that the restored literature of Eng- 
land mainly owes to Cowper, — it is spirit and life; not so 
much any particular mode of exhibiting nature, as a revival of 
the habit pf looking at it. 

I had selected as my inn at Olney a qiuet old house, kept 
by a quiet old man, who, fiiithful to bygone greatness, con- 
tinued to sell his ale under the somewat faded countenance of 
the late Duke of York. On my return, I found him smoking 
a pipe, in his clean, tile-paved kitchen, with a man nearly as 
old as himself, but exceedingly vigorous for his years, — a (:esh- 
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colored, square-shouldered, deEp-cbested, English-locihin^ in«n, 
wiih good sense and frank good-humor broadly impressed on 
«very feaiure. The warm day and the long walk had rendered 
me exceedingly thirsty : I had been drinking, a* I rame alang'. 
at every runnel; and I now asked the landlord whether he 
could not get me something (o slake my drought less heady 
than his ale. " 0," said his companion, taking from hia pocket 
half a dozen fine jargonelle pears, and sweeping them lowarda 
ine across the old oak table, " these are the things for your 
thirst." I thanked him, and picked out of the hrap a aiogle 
pear. " O," he exclaimed, in the name tone of rvfresbing 
frankness, " take all, take all ; tliey are all of my own rearing ; 
I have abundance more on my trees at home." With ao pnK 
pitious a beginning, we were soon engaged in conrersation. 
He was, as I afterwards learned from my host, a very worthy 
man, Mr. Hales, of Pemberton, the last, or nearly the last, of • 
the race of old English yeomen in this part of the country. 
His ancestors had held their small property of a few fields for 
centuries, and he continued to bold it still. He welt lemem- 
bered Cowper, he told me ; Newton had left Olney before his 
day, some sixty-fiTe or sixty-six years ago; but of Thomas 
Scott he had some slight recollection. The connection of these 
men with the locality had exerted, he said, a marked influence 
on the theologic opinions and belieta of the people; and there 
were few places in England, in consequence, in which the 
Puseyistic doctrines had made less way. The old pafishionera 
of Newton and Scott, and the town's folk and neighbors of 
Cttwper, hod felt, of coime, an Interest in their writings ; and 
BO there were more copies of Ao " Poems," and the " Cardi* 
phonia," and the " Force of Truth," and the " Essays," scattered 
orer the place, than orer perhaps any other locality in England. 
And so the truth was at least known in Olney, and its neigh- 
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Ixnfaood, wfaatercr um m^t be raada of ii I inqnirad 
whether he had evei heard of one Moees Brown, who had been 
cuTate in Olney exactly a hnndred years before, — a good nun, 
1 poet, and a friend of James Herrey, and whose poema, 
descriptiTe and devotional, thongfa not equal by a great deal to 
those of Cowper, had passed through several editions in tbeii 
day. Mr. Hales had barely heard that such a man there had 
been, and had some recollection of an aged woman, one of his 
daughters. I parted from the old frank yeoman, glad I shoqld 
have seen >o fine a specimen of a class fast hastening to extinc- 
tion. The reader will remember that Gulliver, in the island 
of the Borceiers, when the illustrious dead were called up to 
hold converse with him, had the curiosity to summon, among 
the reat, a few English yeomen of the old stamp, — " once so 
bmous," says the satirist, " for the sim^icity of their manners, 
diet, and dress, — for justice in iheii dealings, — for their true 
spirit of liberty and love of their country." And I deemed 
myself somewhat in luck in having found a representative of 
the class still in the land of the living, considerably more than 
a century after Swift had deemed it necessary to study his 
specimens among the deed. 

After exhausting the more interesting walks of the place, I 
quilted Olney next morning for the railway, by an omnibos 
that plies daily between Bedford and Wolverton. There were 
two gentlemen in the vehicle. The one dressed very neatly 
in black, with a white neck-cloth and somewhat prim-looking 
beaver hat, I at otice set down as a Dissenting minister; the 
other, of a rather more secular cast, but of staid and sober 
aspect, might, I inferred, be one of his deacons or elders. 
They were engaged, as I entered, in discussing some theol<^i- 
cal question, which they dropped, however, as we drove on 
through the street, and evinced a curiosity to know where 
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Newton and Thomas Scott had lived. I pointed out to ih^ia 
the house of Cowper, and the house and church o{ Newton ; 
and, in crossing the famous bridge over the Ouse, directed 
their atteniion to the disiRQt village of West on -Underwood, in 
which Scoti had officiated for inai irs as a cumie. And eo 

I got fairly into their good grace: had my share assigned 

me in iho conversation. They Q. ised Ncwion and Scott, 
and characterized as sound and ex snl the " Commentary " 
of the one and the " Letters " of nher ; but the lahois of 

Cowper, ^vhose rarer genius, and in :t of finer texture, seemed 
removed beyond the legitimate range of their appreciatioD, 
they re^rded apparently as of less mark and imporlnnce. I 
deemed them no inadequate representatiyes of a worthy sec- 
tioD of the English people, and of an obvious powei ib the 
country, — a power always honestly and almost always well 
directed, but rather in obedience to the instincts of a wise relig- 
ion than the promptings of a nicely-discriminating inteUigence. 
The more secular-looking traveller of the two, on ascertaining 
that I had come from Edinburgh, and was a citizen of the 
place, inquired whether I was not a parukunuT of Dr. Chal- 
mers, — the one Scotchman, by the way, with whose name I 
found every Englishman of any intelligence in aome degree 
acquainted ; and next, whether I was not a member of the 
Free Church. The Disruption both gentlemen regarded as k 
great and altogether extraordinary event. They knew almost 
nothing of the controversy which had led to it ; but there was 
no mistaking the simple fact of which it was an embodiment, 
namely, that from four to five hundred ministers of the Estal>- 
liihed Church had resigned their livings on a point of prin- 
ciple. To this effect, at least, the iron tongue of rumor had 
struck with no uncertain sound ; and the tones were of a Viai 
suited not to lower the aspirations of the religtoua Eentiiortit, 
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noT ta cut ft ihada of RupicioD on its nolity u « priDcipde of 
conduct. 

Id the middle of s weary ascent immediately orei the old 
yeoman's hamlet of Pemberlon, the hone that dragged na 
fairly stood still ; and so we had to get out and walk ; ftnd 
tbougffa we paced over the groand quite leisurely enough, both 
Tehicle and driver were left far behind ere we got to the top 
of the hilL We paused, and paused, and sauntered on for %• 
few hundred yards at a time, and then paused again and again; 
and still DO omnibus. At length, the driver came puffing up 
behind us afoot, on the way to Newport Psgnell, he said, for 
another " hanimal," for his " poor hoss " had foundered on that 
"cussed hill." My fellow-tmreller, the presumed deacon, 
proved consideiaUy more communicative than his companion 
the minister. He had, I found, notwithstanding his gravity, 
some town-bred smartness about him, and was just a little 
conceited withal ; or, I should perhaps rather say, was not 
quite devoid of what constitutes the great innate impression of 
the true Englishman, — an impression of his own superiority, 
simply in virtue of his country, over all and sundry who speak 
his language with an accent not native to the soil. But I 
never yet quarrelled with a feeling at ooce so eomfoitable and 
so harmless, and which the Scotch — though in a form leas 
personal as it regards the individual entertainiug it, and widi 
an eye more to Scotland in the average — cherish as strongly j 
and so the Englishman and I agreed during our walk excel- 
lently well. He had unluckily left his hat in the vehicle, 
bringing with him instead, what served as his coach<ap, a 
pinched Glengary bonnet, which, it most be confessed, looked 
nearly as much out of place on his head as Captain Knock- 
dunder's cocked hat, trimmed with gdd lace, when mounted 
high over philabeg and plaid, on the bead of the redoubted 
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captain. And on Hearing the village of Sltirrington, ha 
eeemed to feel that the bonnet was not the sort of head-dress in 
which a demure Englishman looked most himself. " It might 
do well enough for a Scotchman like mc," he said, "but not 
BO well for him." I wore, hy cha a tolerably good hat, and 
proposed making a. temporary ex ^e, until we should bare 
passed the village; but fate declared itself against the tmas- 
action. The Englishman's bonnet would have lain, we fouod, 
like a coronet upon a cushion on the Scotch head ; and the 
Scotch hat, on the other hand, threatened to swallow np the 
Englishman, I found myself in error in deeming him an ac- 
quaintance of our fellow-traveller the minister : he did not even 
know his name, and was exceedingly anxious to find it oat, — 
qaite fidgety on the point ; for be was, he mid, a profaaadly 
able man, and, he was certain, a person of note. At the inn at 
Newport Fagnell, however, he sncceeded, I know not how, in 
ferreting the name out ; and whispered into my ear, aa we went, 
that he was assured be was in the right in deeming our com- 
panion somebody: the gentleman in black beside us was no 

other than Dr. . But the doctor's name was wholly - 

un&miliar to me, and I have since forgotten it. 

Newport Pagnell ! 1 had but just one association with the 
^ace, besides the one formed as I had passed through its stieeta 
two eTonings before, on the night of riot and clamor : it had 
been for many years the home of worthy, witty, bluff William 
Boll, — the honest Independent minister who used so regularly 
to visit poor Gowper in his affliction, ere Cowper had yet 
become famous, and whom the affectionate poet leaned ao 
cordially to love. How strangely true genius does brighten ap 
whatever object it falls upon! It is, to borrow from Sir Wal- 
ter's illustration, the playful sunbeam, that, capriciously select- 
ing some little bit of glass or earthen ware in the middle of 
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a ploughed field, rendcis it mible ncroea half a country, by 
the light which it poura upon it. An old astronomei, ere the 
heavuna had heen filled up with their fantastic signs, — crebe, 
and tab, and scorpions, hulls and rams, and young ladies, and 
locks of young ladies' hair, — conld give a favorite toy oi pet 
companion a place in the sky ; hut it is only the true poet who 
possesses an analogous power now. He can fix whaterei 
bauble his fancy rests upon high in the literary heavens ; and 
no true poet ever exercised the peculiar privilege of his order 
ntore sportively than Cowper. He has fixed Hi. Bull's tobacco- 
box and his pipe amid the signs, and elicited many a smile by 
setting the honest man a-smoking high up in the moon. But 
even to the moon his affection followed him, as may be seen 
from the characteristic passage, glittering, as is Cowper's wont, 
with an embroidery of playful humor, inwrought into a sad- 
colored groundwork of melancholy, in which he apostio- 
I^iies the worthy minister in his new lodgment. "Mod 
aimable and trea cber ami, — it is not in the power of chaises 
or chariots to carry you where my affections will not follow 
you. If I heard that you were gone to finish your days in the 
moon, I should not love you the less, but should contemplate 
the place of your abode as often as it appeared in the heavens, 
and say, ' Farewell, my friend, foraver l Lost, but not for- 
gotten ! Live happy in thy lantern, and smoke the remainder 
of thy pipes in peace. Thou art rid of earth, — at least, of all 
its cares, — and so far can I rejoice is thy lemoval ; and as to 
the cares that are to he found ia the moon, I am resolved to 
suppose them lighter than those below, — heavier they can 
hardly be.' " 

Cowper's translations of the better devotional poems of 
Madame Guion were made at the request of Mr. Bull, who, 
though himself a Calviniat, wu yet so great an admlnr of 
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the mystic Frenchwoman, — unduubtedly smcet?, though not 
alwnys judicious, in her devotione-I aspirations, — that he trav- 
elled on one occasion twenty miles to see her picture. He 
urged him, too, during that portion of partial convalesceoee 
in which his greater poetical w — '■" "were produced, again to 
betake himself to the cotnposit original hymns; but il 

was the hoar of the power of darmit and tliis second requen 
served but to distress the mind of t' sufTeTing poet. He had 
" no objection," he said, " Id gii e graces of the foreigner 

an English dress," but '< insupci ones to affected exhibi- 

tions of what he did not feel." — " ash possibilities," he adds. 
"and they shall be performed ; bat 09k do hymns from a man 
■ufiering from despair, as 1 do. I could not sing the Lord's 
KDg.were it to save tny life, banished as lam, not to a strangB 
land, but to a remoteness from His presence, in compaiisoa 
with which the dislaiue from east to west is no distance, — is 
vicinity and cohesion." Alas, poor Gowper! — sorely smitlan 
by the archers, and ever carrying about with him the laokling 
arrow in the wound. It is not improbable that one of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Mystics, though it could scarce have 
approved itself to his jud^ent, may have jret exercised a 
toothing influence on the leading delusion of his u&bai^ 
malady ; and that he may have been all the more an admiier 
of the writings of Madame Guion, — for a great admiier he 
was, — in consequence of her pointed and frequent aUusion- 
to it. It was held by the class of Christians to which she 
belonged, — among the test, by Fenelon, — that it would be 
altogether proper, and not impossible, for the soul to acquiesce 
in even its own destruction, were it to be God's will that it 
should be destroyed. We find the idea brought strongly out in 
one of the poems translated by Cowper ; but it is in vain now 
to inquire respecting the mood of atnngely-mmgled thought 
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and feel'Dff, — of thougfat Klid and sana, and of acato fMliof, 
quickened by madnesa, — in which he muat hare gireu to itiu 
fiist embodiment in Engush tcim. 

" T«t He IcBTw m«, — orndS^l 
LetTca me in m J lost vUto. 
HmTBliiiuwdj 0, «]r wlmdii ; 
TaQ »•■ and torpn mj itai I 
King and Lord, whom I adon, > 

Bhall I Me thj fiwe no moM ? 
Be Dot Kogry ; I resign 
Hrocefarth kll mj will to tUne : 
I ooDHint that Thon depart, 
Thoagh thine itMnoe breaks mj bearL 
Oo, tben, and tbre*er too ; 
All U right that Tbon wUt do." 

A mile beyond Skirvington, when we had almost leaigned 
onraelveB to the hardahtp of walking orer all the gronnd triiich 
we had faa^ined for being carried over, we were overtaken by 
the omnibua drawn by the " fieah hoas." It stopped for a few 
seconds as we entered Newport I^gnelt, to pick up a passen' 
ger ; and a tall, robust, hard-featured female, of some fire- 
and-forty or so, stepped in. Had we heard, she asked, wbva 
adjusting herself with no little bustle in a comer of the eon- 
reyance, — bad we heard how the great fight had gone I No ! 
— my two companions had not so much as beard that a great 
Sgfat there had been. " O dear ! " exclaimed the robust female, 
" not heard that Bendigo challenged Cannt for die champion- 
ship! — ay.and he has beaten him too. Three hundred guineas 
B-flide!" — "Bad work, I am afraid," said the gentleman in 
black.— "Tea," exclaimed the robnst female ; "bad work, foul 
work ; give 'em fair play, and Bendigo is no match for Caunt 
Hard siifi'fellow, though ! But there he is ! " We looked out 
in the directioD indicated, and saw the champion of all Ei^ 
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nd slnnding at a public-house door, with a large white pBKfa 
er one eye, and a deep purple streak under the other. He 
minded me exceedingly o( Bill Sikes, in the illusiralJons by 
miltshank of Oliver Twist. For two mortal hours had he 
]o(! up, under the broiling s« — ' •'■" previous day, to knock 
iwn, nnd be knocked down ii all in a lather of blood 



and sweat, and surrounded by a 
in the kingdom. And the nii 
him the best man of two, ai 
felt convinced, however, u 

England holds 



r the greatest scoundrels 
round had determined 
ipion of all England. I 
{ing in the ballad, that 



nits 



Five hnnoiw 



There had been sad doiaga la the neighborhood, — not a littt« 
thieving iu the houses, sereial robberies on the highway, and 
much pocket-picking among the crowds ; in short, as the le- 
porter of a sporting paper, "The Era," who seemed to bare 
got bitten somehow, summed up his notice of the fight, — 
" had the crowds brought together been transported en trutste 
to Botany Bay, they would have breathed forth such a moral 
pentilence as would hare infected the atmosphere of the place. 
Pugilism has been described as one of the manifestations of 
English character and manners, I suspect, however, that id 
the present day it manifests nothing higher than the unmiti- 
gated blackguardism of England's lowest and most disrepu- 
table men. Regarding the English ladies who lake an interest 
in it, I must of course venture nothing untender ; indeed, I 
saw but a single specimen of the class, and that for but twenty 
minutes or so, for the robust feTnafe left us at the first Mage. 

A pugilist, notwithstanding his pugilism, may be, I doubt 
not, a brave fellow ; the bottom be displays is, iu roost instances, 
the identical quality which, in the desperate tug of war, so dis- 
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tinguibhes, otct all the other troops of Europe, the British 
soldier. Bui the "science of defeoce" can hare in itself no 
tendency either to strengthen native courage, or to supply the 
nant of it It must lake its place rather among those artificial 
means of inspiring confidence, that, like the bladders of the 
swimmer, serve but to induce a slate of prostration and help- 
lessness when they unexpectedly give way j and can be but an 
indifferent preparation for meeting full in fioiil the bajronet- 
point that breaks in upon its guards, or (he whizzing bullet 
that beats them down. I have been told by an aged relatire, 
now deceased, who saw much service, that in the first great 
naval battle in which he was engaged, and the fint great storm 
he experienced, there were two men — one in each instance — 
whose cowardice was palpable and apparent to the whole crew, 
and who agreed so fiir in character, that each was the champion 
pugilist and butly of his vessel. The dastard in the engage- 
ment — that of Camperdown — was detected coiling up his 
craven bulk in a place of concealment, out of reach of the 
shot; the dastard in the storm was rendered, by the extreme- 
ness of his terror, unfit for duly. The vessel in which my 
relatire sailed at the time — the same relative who afterwards 
picked up the curious shell amid the whistling of the huUels 
in Egypt — was one of those old-bshioned, iron-fastened ships 
of the line that, previous to the breaking out of the first revo- 
lutionary war, had been lying in dock for years, and that, care- 
fully kept, so far at least as externals were concerned, looked 
extremely well when first sent to sen, but proved miserable 
weather-boats amid the straining of a gale, when their stiff 
rusty boiling began to slacken and work out. The gale, in 
this especial instance, proved a very tremendous one ; and the 
old Magnificent went scudding before it, far into the Nonhern 
Ocean, ttnder bore poles. She began to open in the joints and 
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teams like a piece of basket-work; and though the pumps ners 
plied iucessanlly by half-hour relays, the ^vaier rosu fast within 
the hold, and she thtealeneil to settle down. My relalire was 
stationed in the well-room during one of the night-wftlcbes, just 



as the tempest had reached il 
' of the leakage ; and a man ( 
hour to receive his report. 
lantern of horn, rose fast alo&jj 
incb, four feet and a half, — 
feet three, — five feet and a I 
hour had long elapsed, yet no i 
■olilary watcher, wondering a 



to take note of the stattf 
)und every quarter of an 
Iter, dimly visible by thiO 
a.age, covering, inch alter 
L nine, — five feet, — fir* 
I customary quarter of an 
peered to report ; nad the 
lay, raised the liitle hatch 



directly above head, and stepped out upon the orlop, to lepn- 
■ent the state of matters below. Directly over the opening, a 
picture of cold, yellow terror, petrifying into stone, stood tlw 
cowed bruiser, with a lantera dangling idly from his fing«r 
points. "What make you here?" asked my relative. — "ConM 
to report." — "Report! ia that reporting?" — "0!! — how 
many feet water?" — "Five and a half." — "Five feet and 
a half!" exclaimed the unnerved bully, striking his hands 
together, and letting his lantern foil into the open hatch,— 
" Five feet and a half! Qracious heaven ! it's all over with 
lu 1 " Nothing, 1 have oftenei than once heard my lelatiTe 
remark, so strongly impressed him, during the terrors of tbe 
gale, as the diead-impressed features and fear-modulated tooea 
of that anhappy man. 
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CUAPTER XVII. 

CoTper ukI tb« Oeologisu. — Ocologj '■> ^' ?«<*'■ D>Tl ^ ■ Suta sf 
giul ImmttdTitj. — Cue diSeraat low. — FoUt of cvmmittiDB th* 
Bible to ■ FUm Science. — Oalileo. — OeolD^BU nt oae Id all their 
more ImpoTlant Deduction* ; TUt Anllqnilf of the ESaitti eiw of iheee. 
— Slate of ihe Queition. — UlUBEiBlion. — FniDmed Thickoeu of^Ke 
Posiiliferoos StnilB. — Pecnliu Order of their Orguiic CooleoU ; of 
their Foeail Flak Id particular, a* ucertaioed bf Agusli. ~ The Oeo- 
logie Races of Aaimali entirelr diSenal fram Ihoie which theltered 
with Noah In the Ark. — Alleged Diacrcpancy betweea Geologic Fact 
and the Moa^c Record not real. — Inference bated on tlie opening 
VeiM* of the Book of Oeneaii. — Parallel Paawtga addaced to fmn 
the Inference tuuonnd. — The Suppoeition that Fosiils majr have been 
created inch examined : unworthy of the DiTine Wiidom ; eonlnrr to 
the Principle* which tegolate Hamas Belief j labTBTiire of the graiid 
ArgnmaDl foDuled on Deaign. — The profanaderTbeologiui of IheDay 
not Anti-deologisti. — Qeologtc Fact in realltf of a kind fitted to per- 
form Important Work in the two ThoologlM, Natonl and RcTctled ; 
•abreniTO of the " Infinlta-Sartet " Arsniment of the Atbclit ; aahvor- 
tiie, too, of the Objection drawn by Infldelitf bom an Aittonooilcal 
AnalogT- — Counter- abjection. — UlnatrBtlon. 

It OMy have been merely the effect of an engnMsing; atndy 
long prosecntet], but n it wu, that of all I bad witnessed amid 
the scenes rendered classic by the miue of Cowper, nothing 
more permanently impressed me than a few brolcen fossils of 
the Oolite which I had picked up immediately oj^Msite the 
poet's windows. There had they lain, aa carelessly indi&rent 
to the strictures in " The Task," as the son in the central 
heaTens, two centuries before, to the denonciationa of the Ii> 
quisition. Geology, howcTer, in the days of Cowper, had not 
attained to the dignity of a science. It lacked soUd footing aa 
it joumeyod amid ibe wastes of Chaos ; and now ti^ed, aa 
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wilh its toe-points, a "crude consistence" of ill-UDdcTatoM} 
facta, aad now rose aloft into on almospbere of obscure conjec- 
ture, on a " tumultuous cloud " of ill-digested theory. In a 
Bcience in this unformed, rudimenlal stage, whether it d^al 
with the stars of henven or 1 ila of the earth, the old 

anarch of lafidelity is sure a o efiect a transitory lodg- 

ment; and beside him stand i.. iaries, 

" Bnin Chance, 

And Tamnlt, mi < Ul embroiled, 

And Disoord with ■ Tuioal moatht." 

And so it is in no degree derogal__ . to the eicellent sense oT 
Cowper, that he should have striven to biin^ Berelation in 
direct antithetical collision with the inferences of the geologists. 
There exists, however, no such apology for the Dean Cock- 
bums and London "Records" of the present day. Geology, 
though still a youthful science, is no longer an immature one : 
it has got firm fooling on a continent of fact ; and the man who 
labors to Bet the doctrines of Revelation in amy against its 
legitimate deductions, is employed, whatever may be his own 
estimate of his vocation, not on the side of religious truth, but 
of scepticism and infidelity. His actual work, however excel* 
lent his proposed object, is identically that of all the shrewder 
infidels, — the Humes, Volneys, Voltaires, and Bolingbrolces, — 
who have compassed sea and land, and pressed every element 
into their service, in attempting to show that the facts and doc* 
trines of the Bible traverse those great fixed laws which regn* 
late human belief. No scientific question was ever yet settled 
dogmatically, or ever will. If the question be one in the sci- 
ence of numbers, it must be settled arithmetically; if in the sci* 
ence of geometry, it must be settled mathematically; if in the 
•cieuca of chemistry, it must be setded experimentaUy. The 
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Church of Rome strove hard, in the days of Galileo, jO settle 
at) astronomical question theologically ; and did its utmost to 
commit the Bible to the belief that the earth occupies a centnl 
poaitioQ in the system, and that the sun perfonns a daily revo> 
lution around it: but the ^tronomical question, maugre the 
Inquisition, refused to be settled other than astronomically. 
,And all now believe that the central position is occupied, not 
by the earth, but by the sun ; and that it is the lesser body that 
moves round the larger, — not the larger that moves round the 
lesser. What would have been the result, had Rome, backed 
by the Franciscan, succeeded in pledging the verity of Scrip- 
ture to a false astronomy T The astronomical facts of die case 
would hare, of course, remained unchanged. The severe truth 
of geometry would hare lent its demonstmtire aid to establish 
tbeir real character. All the higher minds would hare become 
convinced for themselves, and the great bulk of the lower, at 
second hand, that the Scripture pledge had been given, itot to 
scientific truth, but to Kientific error; and the Bible, to the 
extent to uAieh it itood wmmitted, would be justly regarded as 
occupying no higher a level than the Shaster or Koran. Infi- 
delity never yet sueceeded in placing Revelation in a position 
so esaenlially false as that in which it was placed by Rome, to 
the extent of Rome's ability, in the case of Galileo. 

Now, ultimately at least, as men have yielded to astronomy 
the right of decision iu all astronomical questions, most they . 
resign to geology the settlement of all geological ones. I do 
not merely speak of what ought, but of what assuredly mutt 
and will be. The successive geol<^fic systems and formations, 
with all their organic contents, are as real existences as the sun 
itself; and it is quite as possible to demonstrate their true place 
and position, relative and absolute. And so long as certain 
fixed laws control and r^nlate hiuDan belief, ceitein iiieritable 
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deductiona must ond wilt continue to be based on lh« fatL 
which thew systema and formations furnish. Geologists of 
the hi^er order differ among themselves, on certain minutis 
of iheir scjence, lo nearly as great ati extent as the Epi»;op«- 
lian differs in matters ecclcsias . rrotn the Presbyterian, or 
the Baptist or Independent fr oih. But their differpDC«a 
militate no more against llie g ', conclusions in which thry 
all agree, than the theological Jerences of the ProteBtnni 
churches against the credit )f those leading truths <4 

Cbristiaoity on which all true ches are united. And c 

of these gitat conclusions respects the incakulalily n 
quity of the earlh on wliich we dwell. Il seems scan:e possible 
to over-estimate the force and weight of the evidence already 
ezpiscated on this point; and almost every new discovery addi 
to its c<^ncy and amount. That sectional thickness of the 
earth's crust in which, mile lieneath mile, ths sedimentary 
strata are divided into many-colored and variously-composed 
systems and formations, and which abounds from bip to bottom 
in organic remains, forms but the mere pages of the register. 
And it is rather the nature and order of the entries with which 
these pages are crowded, than the amazing greatness of tbtir 
numt)er, or the enormous extent of the spoce which they oc- 
cupy (mlher more than five miles), — thou^ t>otfa bare, of 
course, their weight, — that compel lielief in the remoteness of 
. the period to which the record extends. Let me attempt eloch 
dating the point by a simple illustration. 

In a well-kept English register, coniinuoas from a distant 
nnti(]uity to the present time, there are many marks demonstra- 
tive of the remoteness of the era to which il reaches, besides 
the bulk and number of the volumes which compose it, and the 
multitude of the entries which they contain. In an earlier 
Tolnme we find the ancient Suon ol»nict«r tmited to tlwt 
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somewhat meagre yet not inexpressive language in which 
Alfred wrote and conversed. In a succeeding volume, the 
Saxon, both in word and letter, gives place to Norman French. 
The Norman French yields, in turn, in a yet succeeding one, 
to a massive black-letter character, and an antique combination 
of both tongues, which we term the genuine old English. And 
then, in after volumes, the old English gradually modernizes 
and improves, till we recognize it as no longer old : we see, too, 
the heavy black-letter succeeded by the lighter Italian hand, at 
first doggedly stiflfand upright, but anon bent elegantly forward 
along the line. And in these various successions of character 
and language we recognize the marks of a genuine antiquity. 
Nor, in passing from these, — the mere externals of the regis-^ 
ter, — to the register itself, are the evidences less conclusive. ' 
In reading upwards, we find the existing families of the 
district preceded by families now extinct, and these, in turn, 
by families which had become extinct at earlier and still 
earlier periods. Names disappear, — titles alter, — the bound- 
aries of lands vary as the proprietors change, — smaller es- 
tates are now absorbed by larger, and now larger divide into 
smaller. There are traces not a few of customs long abrogated 
and manners become obsolete ; and we see paroxysms of local 
revolution indicated by a marked grouping of events of corre- 
sponding character, that assume peculiar force and significancy 
when we collate the record with the general history of the 
kingdom. Could it be possible, I ask, to believe, regarding 
such a many-volumed register, — with all its various styles, 
characters, and languages, — its histories of the rise and fall 
of families, and its records of conquests, settlements, and revo- 
lutions, — that it had been all hastily written at a heat on a 
Saturday night, some three or four weeks ago, without any 
intention to deceive on the part of the writer, — nay, without 
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ai!y intantioa even of making a registei at all? The mvn 
bulk and nui iber of the Tolumes would milicaie sadly agaioM 
any such ■upposjiion ; but the peculiar character and order of 
their contente would miljtale against it more powerfully still. 

Now, the geologic register ft eels any human recotd, m 
the numbeiand signiticancy ol uie marks of a strictly analo- 
gous c&at which demonstrate its vast antiquity. As we aKcnd 
higher, and yet higher, the characters of the document Mraiigfly 
alter. In the Tertiary ages we find an evident approximatiM 
to the existing style. An entire change takes [dac« M nv 
enter the Secondary period. A change equally marked cfau- 
acterizes the Palrcozoic eras. Up till the commencement of 
the Cretaceous system, two great orders of fish, — the CtntM 
and Cycloid, — fish furnished with homy scales and bony skel- 
etons, — comprise, as they now do, the great bulk of the finny 
inhabitants of the waters. But immediately beyond the Crela< 
ceons group these two orders wholly disappear, and the Ga> 
fioiij and Plaeoid orders — fish that wear an armature of bone 
outside, and whose skeletons are chiefly cartilaginous — take 
their places. Up till the period of the Magnesian Limestone, 
the komxercal or two-lohed type of fish-tail greatly preponder- 
ates, as at the present time ; but in all the older formations, — 
those of the immensely extended Palieozoic period, — not a 
single tail of this comparatively modem type is to be fonnd, 
and the Aeteroeerail or one-sided tail obtains exclusirely. 
Down till the deposition of the Chalk has taken place, all the 
tme woods are conifers of the Pine or Aiaucarian Ismiltes. 
After the Chalk has been deposited, hard-wood trees, of the 
dicotyledonous order, are largely introduced. Down till the 
times of the Magnesian Limestone, plants of an inferior order 
— ferns, stigmaria, dnb-mosses, aitd calamites — attain to a 
size M gigantic that they rinl the true denizena of the forest ; 
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whereas with (he dawn of the Secondary period ne fiod the 
immaturilieB of the regelable kingdom reduced to & bulk and 
Bize that consort better with the palpable inferiority of theii 
rank in creation. And not only are the styles and characters 
of the several periods of the geologic register thus various, but, 
as in Ihe English register of my illustration, the record of the 
rise and fall of septs and families is singulaHy distinct. The 
dynasties of the crustacean, the fish, the reptile, and the mam- 
miferous quadruped, succeed each other in an order as definite 
as the four great empires in (he " Ancient History " of Rollin. 
Nor are the periods when single families arose and rank lees 
carefully noted. The (rilobite family came into existence with 
the first beginnings of the Palsozoic division, and ceased at its 
close. The belemnite family began and became extinct with 
the Secondary formations. The ammonite and gryphife, in all 
their many species, did not outline the deposition of (he Chalk. 
There is one definite period, — the close of the Palieozoic era, 
— at which the Brachiopoda, singularly numerous throughout 
many previous formations, and consisting of many great fami- 
' lies, suddenly, with the exception of a single gen^s, drop off 
and disappear. There is another definite period, — the close 
of the Secondary era, — at which the Cephalopoda, with nearly 
as few exceptions, disappear as suddenly. At this latter period, 
too, the Enaliosauriaos, so long the monster tyianta of the 
ocean, cease forever, and the Cetacea take their places : tbr 
be-paddled reptiles go off (be stage, and the be-paddled mam 
malia come on. But perhaps the most striking series of bets 
of this nature in the whole range of geological literature, is 
that embodied in the table affixed by Agassis to his great work 
on fossil fish. 

This singukirly interesting document — which, like the 
annual balance-sheet of a gmt raarcantila houaa or faankmg 
29* 
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ceased, and at what periods those great families aro(« wliich 

1 the present stale of things. The fatrts an? 

IS. Some of the families aro, we find, o( 
mperativelf brief standing, and occupy but small space la 
the record,— others sweep across well-nigh the whole gvolo;- 
ical scale. Some como into existence with ih:- besfinuint: of 
ft system, and cease at its close, — others continue to exist 
throughout almost all the systems together. The salmon and 
herring families, thodgh the species were difierent, lived in the 
ages of the Chalk, and ever since, throughout the periods of 
the Tertiary; while the cod and haddock family pertains, on 
the contrary, to but the existing scene of things. The CejAa- 
laipidet — that family to which the PterUhthyt and CtKcotteus 
belong — were restricted to a single system, the Old Red 
Sandstone; nor had its contemporaries l\ie Dipteriam — that 
family to which the Ottealepit and Diploptana belong — a 
longer term; whereas the Calacanlhts, — the family of the 
HploptycAiut, GlyptaUpU, and AtteroUpis, — while it began as 
early, passed down to the times of the Chalk, — and the Cei- 
IracioJU — even s more ancient family still — continue to have 
their living representatives. It is held by the Dean of York 
that the {net of the Noachian Deluge may be made saiiafaclo- 
rily to account for all llie geologic phenomena. Alas ! No 
cataclysm, however great or general, could have produced 
diversities of style, each restricted to a determinate period, «nd 
iriiich become nwre broadly apparent the more carefully we 
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collate the geologic Rgister as it exists in one country with 
the same register as it exists in another. No cataclysm could 
hare amnged an infinitude of entries in exact chronolc^ical 
order, or assigned to the tribes and families which it destroyed 
and mterred distinct consecutive periods and formations. It is 
but common sense to hold (hat the Deluge could not hare pro- 
duced an ancient church-yard, — such as the Giayfriars of 
Edinburgh, — with its series of tombstones in all their sue* 
cessive styles, — Oethic, Elizabethan, Roman, and Grecian, — 
complete for many centuries. It could not have been (he 
author of die old English register of my illustration. Geolo- 
g:ist3 affirm regarding the Flood, merely to die effect that it 
coald not have written Hume's History of England, nor even 
composed and set into type Mr. Burke's British Peerage. 

Such are a few of the difficulties with which the anti-geolo- 
gist has to contend. That leading lact of (he Deluge, — the 
ark, — taken in connection with the leading geologic fact that 
the organic remains of the various systems, from the Lower 
Silurian to the Chalk inclusive, are the remains of extinct races 
and tribes, forms a difficulty of another kind. The fact of the 
ark satisfactorily shows that man in his present state has been 
contemporary with but one creation. The preservation by 
sevens and by pairs of the identical nees amid which he first 
started into existence supersede*^ the necessity of a creation 
after the Flood ; and so it is the same tribes of animals, wild 
and domestic, which share with him in his pjice of habitation 
now, that surrounded him in Paradise. But the I^lsozoic, 
Secondary, and older Tertiary animals, are of races and tribes 
altogether diverse. We find among them sot even a single 
species which sheltered in the ark. The races contemporary 
with man were preserved to bear him company in his pilgrim- 
age, and to minister to his necessities; hat diose stiat^ races, 
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buried, in many instances, whole miles beoeath the surface, and 
never seen save imbedded in rock and transformed into atone, 
could not have been his contemporaries. They belong, as theji 
place and appearance demonstrate, to periods long auieriof. 
Nor can it be rationally held, **"* of those antj-riur periods 
levektion should have given us ar hisiorj-. They He pUfs- 
bly beyond the scope of the sacred reconl. On what pHnciftle, 
seeing' it is silent on the contemporary creations of Man. Ve- 
nus, and Jupiter, ougbl it to have apolien on the coiuectuira 
creations of the Silurian, Caibonirerou.*<, and Oolitic periods? 
Why should it promulgate tlie truths of Geology, eeein; llwt 
those of Astronomy it has withheld ? Man cverynhete haa 
entertained the expectation of a book, Heaveo-i aspired, that 
should teach him what God is, and what God demands of him. 
The sacred books of all the lalse religiona, from those of 
Zoroaster and the Brahmins to those of Mahomet and th« 
Hormona, are just so many evidences that the expectation ' 
exists. And the Bible is its fulfilment. But men has enter- 
tained no such expectation of a revelation from God of tbe 
truths of science ; nor is it according to the economy of Provi- 
dence, — the economy manifested in the slow and gmdoal 
development of the species, — that any such expectatioD should 
be realized. The "Frincifua" of Newton it an uninspired 
volume ; and only the natural faculties were engaged io the 
discovery of James Watt. 

But it is not urged, it may be said, that the Scripttiies rerea] 
geoli^ truth as such ; it is merely urged that geologists miisl 
not traverse Scripture statements respecting the age of tbe 
earth, as revealed for purely religious purposes by God to 
Moses. But did God reveal the earth's age to Moses ? Not 
directly, surely, or else men equally sound in the faith would 
not be found lengthening or shortening the brief period wbicb 
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iiterrenes between Adan and Abraham, just bb they adopt 
tne Hebrew or Septuagint chronology, by nearly a thousand 
years. Here, however, it may be said that we are in doubt 
re^rding the real chronology, not because God has not indu 
rtetly revealed it, but becauae man, in either the Hebrew or 
SamaritaD record, haa vitiated the reTelation. Most true : 
still, however, the doubt it doubt. But did God reveal the 
earth's age, either directly or otherwise ? Let us examine the 
narrative. "In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form and void; and. 
darimen was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of 
Qod nMved upon the face of the waters. And God said. Let 
there be light, and there was light." Now, let it be admitted, 
for the argument's salie, that the earth existed in the dark and 
void state described here only six days, of twenty-four houri 
taeh, before the creation of man ; and that the going fordi of 
the Spirit and the breaking oat of the light, on this occasion, 
were events immediately introductory to the creation to which 
we ourselves belong. And what then ? It is evident, from the 
continuity of the narrative in the passage, say the anti^eolo- 
gists, that there could have been no creations on this earth 
prior to the present one. Nay, not so: for aught that appears 
in the narrative, there might have been many. Between the 
creation of the matter of which the earth is composed, as enun- 
ciated in the first verse, and the earth's void and chaotic slate, 
as described in the second, a lAoutand creations might have 
intervened. As may be demonstrated from even the writings 
of Moses himself, the continuity of a ntrrative furnishes ao 
evidence whatever that the facts which it records were con- 
tinuous. 

Take, for instance, the following passage. "There went 
out B man of the house of Levi, and took lo wife a ding^ler 
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of LcTi. And the woman conceived and bare a eoa ; «nil 
r^hen the saw him that he n-as n goodly child, she bid him 
(h.'ee moDlhi . And when she could not longer hide him, *iia 
tODif for hin an ark of bulrushes, and daubed il with slime and 
with pitch, and put the child ihtre'n ; and she laid il in iho 
flogs by the river's brink."* Tho nniralive here Ja quite u 
continuous as in the first three verses of Genesis, In the ord«f 
of the relation, the marriage of the parents is as directly firi- 
lowed in the one case by the birth of a ^on, as lbs creation oT 
■ matter is followed in the other by the first beginnings of ifa« 
existing state of things. The reader has as i^ligbi gronnda la 
infer, in the one cnsc, that between the marriage of the parents 
and the birth of the child the births of several other children 
of the family had taken place, as to infer, in the other, that 
between the creation of matter and the subsisting cieation 
there had taken place several other creations. And if the con- 
tinuity of the narrative would not justify the inference in the 
one case, just as little can it justify it in the other. We know, 
however, from succeeding portions of Scripture, that the father 
and mother of this child had several other children bom to 
them in the period that intervened between their marriagie and 
his birth. They had a son named Aaron, who had been bom 
at least two years previous ; and a daughter, Miriam, who was 
old enough at the time to keep sedulous watch over thfe little 
ark of bulrushes, and to suggest to Pharaoh's daughter that il 
might be well for her to go and call one of the Hel»ew ipomen 

*I owB thU pusage.in iti bearing ontlie openiog nurative inOmcni, 
to the BeT. Alexander Stewart, of Cronurty, — Ibr fifleea ;«amnr parish 
minLMar, and one of decidedly tlte meat original-muided men and OMnt 
acoamplished theologiani hii eoDnlry bas ever produced. And ha, I aaj 
add, like all careful students of Scripture of tbe bigfaer calibre, cui wee 
no irreconoiUble d Serenoa between Biblo truth and tho great Ihcta of 
thegi 
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to bfl nurse to the child. It was esaential, in the coune of 
Scripture narrative, that we should be introduced to personages 
8u famous aa Aaron and Uiriam, and who were destined to 
enact parts so important in the history of the Church ; and so 
we Aaee been introduced to them. And had it been as neces- 
sary for the pu "poses of revelation that reference should have 
been made to tiie intervening creations in the one esse, as to 
the intervening births in the other, we would doubtless have 
heard of them too. But, as has been already said, it was not 
so necessary ; it was not necessary at nil. The ferns and 
lepidodendra of the Coal Measures ere aa little connected with 
the truths which influence our spiritual slate, as the vegetable 
productions of Mercury or of I^llss ; the birds and reptiles of 
the Oolite, as the unknown animals that inhabit the plains or 
disport in the rivers of Saturn or Uraniis. And so revelation 
is aa silent on the geological phenomena as on the contempo- 
rary creations, — on the periods and order of systems and 
formatiims, as on the relative positions of the earth and snn, or 
the places and magnitudes of the plaaets. 

But o^nic remains may, it is urged, have been created 
such; and the special miracle through which the gourd of 
Jonah, though it must have seemed months old, sprung up in a 
single night, and the general miracle through which the trees 
of Paradise must have appeared, even on the first evening of 
their creation, half a century old, have been .adduced to show 
that the globe, notwithstanding its marks of extreme antiquity, 
may have been produced with all these marks stamped upon it, 
as if in the mint. "The very day when the ocean dashed its 
first waves on the shore," says Chateaubriand, "it bathed, let 
us not doubt, rocks already worn hy the breakers, and Ijeeches 
strewn with the wrecks of shells." — " For aught that appears 
in Ihebowelsof the earth," aud the "Reeorl" newspaper, some 
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two yean ago, in adopting this peculiar view, us exprewed bjt 
a worthy PresbyCerian minister, " the world might ba\e been 
called into existence yesteniay." Let us just try wheiber, oa 
creatures to wliotn God has given reason, and who coiutoi 
acquire facts without drawing inferences, we can believe the 
assertion; and ascertain how laacu hia curious princijde of 
eiplainiog geologic lact actually involves. 

" The earth, for anything that appears to the conlrary, may 
hare been made yesterday '. " We stand in thu middle of an 
ancient burying-ground in a northern district. The monu* 
menls of the dead, llchened and gray, rise thick around us ; 
and there are fragments of mouldering bones lying scoIivriI 
amid the loose dust thai rests under them, in dark receiraea 
impervious to the rain and the sunshine. We dig into the soil 
below : here is a human skull, and there numerous other well- 
known bones of the human skeleton, — vertebrs, riba, arm and 
leg bones, with the bones of the breast and pelvis. Still, as w» 
dig, the bony mass accumulatesi — we disinter portions, not of 
one, but of many skeletons, some comparatively fresh, some in 
a state of great deca^) and with the bones there mingle frag- 
menls of coffins, with the wasted tinsel-mounting in some 
instances still attached, and the rusted nails still sticking in 
the joints. W^ continue to dig, and, at a depth to which ihc 
wzton almost never penetrates, find a stratum of pure sea- 
sand, and then a stratum of the sea-shells common on the 
neighboring coast, — in especial, oyster, muscle, and cockle 
shells. It may be motioned, in the passing, that the church- 
yard to which I refer, though at some little distance from the 
sea, is situated on one of the raised beaches of the north of 
Scotland ; and hence the shells. We dig a little further, and 
reach a thick bed of sandstone, which we penetrate, and beneath 
vdiich we find a bed of impure lime, richly charged with the 
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remaiiu of fish of attangely Kntiqae fonns. " The earth, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, might have bem made 
yeelerday ! " Do appearances such as these warrant Uie infer- 
ence T Do these human skeletons, in all theii various stages 
of decay, aj^iear as if they had been made yesterday ? Was 
that bit of coffin, with the soiled tinsel on the one side, and the 
rorroded nail, sticking out of the other, made yesterday ? Was 
yond«r slcoll, instead of having ever fonned part of a human 
head, created yesterday, exactly the repulsive-looking sort of 
thing we see it ? Indisputably not Such is Uie nature of the 
human mind, — such the laws that regulate and c<mtrol human 
belief, — that in the very existence of that churchyard we do 
and must recognize positive proof that the world was not made 
yesterday. 

But can we stop in our process of inference at the moulder- 
ing remains of the churchyard? Can we hold that the skull 
was not created a mere skull, and yet hold that the oyster, 
muscle, and cockle shells beneath are not the remains of miri- 
luscous animals, but things originally created in exactly their 
present state, as empty shells ? The suj^tosttion is altt^edter 
absurd. Such is the constitution of our minds, that we must 
as certainly hold yonder oyster-shell to have once formed part 
of a mollusc, as we hold yonder skull to have once formed part 
of a man. And if we cannot stop at the skeleton, how stop at 
the shells ? Why not pass tm to the fish } The evidence nf 
design is quite as irresislible la them as in the human or the 
moUuscoua remains above. We can still see the scales which 
covered them occupying their proper places, with all their 
nicely-designed bars, hooks, and nails of attachment: the fins 
which propelled them throu^ the water, wid' the multitudin 
oils pseudo-joints, formed to impart to the nys the proper elas- 
ticity, lie widely spread on the etcme ; the sharp-pointed teeth. 
30 
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constructed like those of fish geoerally, tailier for the purpose 
of holding fast slippery auljslunces than of mBslication, still 
bristle in their jaws ; nay, the very plates, spines, and scales 
of the fiah on which they had fed, stiJl lie undigested in their 
abdomens. We cannot stop ahort pt the shells : if the hutnen 
skull was not created a mere skull, lor the sliell a mere dead 
shell, then the fossil fish could not :iave be^n created a mere 
fossil. There is no broken link in the chain al wbich to take 
our stand ; and yet, having once no ^ized the fishes as xncb. 
— having recognized them as the remains of animals, and wrt 
as Ptones that exist in their original state, — we stand com- 
mitted to all the oi^nisms of the geological scale. 

But we limit the Divine power, it may be said: cnuld not 
the Omnipotent First Cause have created all the fossils of the 
earth, vegetable and animal, in their fossil state ? Yes, cer- 
tainly ; the act of their creation, regarded simply as an act of 
power, does not and cannot transcend his infinite ability. He 
could have created all the biiiying'{:Toimds of the earth, with 
alt their broken and wasted contents, brute and human. He 
could have created all the mummies of Mexico and of Egypt 
as such, and all the skeletons of the catacombs of Paris. It 
would manifest, however, but little reverence for bis chafautei 
In compliment his infinite power at the expense of hta infiDite 
wisdom. It would be doing no honor to his name to regard 
him as a creator of dead skeletons, mummies, and church- 
yards. Nay, we could not recognize him as such, without 
giving to the winds all those principles of conunon reawn 
which in his goodness he has imparted to us for our guidsDce 
in the ordinary aflairs of life. In this, as in that higher senae 
adduced by our Saviour, " God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living." In the celebrated case of Eugene Aram, the 
skeleton of his victim, the murdered Clark, was found in ■ 
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cave ; hut kow, adoed the cTimiiial, in his singulariy iBgeniom 
and eloquent deience, could that skeleton be known to bo 
Clark's ? The cave, he aigued, had once been a hermitage ; 
and in times pest hermitages had been places not only of relig- 
ious retirement, but of burial also. " And it has scarce or ever 
been heard of," he continued, ** but that every cell now known 
contains or contained those relics of humanity, — some muti- 
lated, some entire. Give me leave to remind the Court that 
here sat solitary 8anctity,.and here the hermit and the ancho- 
rite hoped that repose for their bones when dead, they hers 
enjoyed when living. Every place ccmceals such remains. In 
fields, on hiUs, on highway sides, on wastes, on commons, lie 
frequent and unsuspected bones. But must some of the living 
be made answerable for all the bones that earth has concealed 
and chance exposed?" Such were the reasonings, on this 
count, of Eugene Aram ; and it behooved the jury that sat upon 
him in judgment to bestow upon them their careful consider- 
ation. But how very diflbrent might not his line of argument 
have been, had the conclusions of the anti-geologist squared 
with the principles of human belief! If the fossil exuvias of a 
fish, or the fossil skeleton of a reptile, may have never belonged 
to either a reptile or a fish, then the skeleton of a man may 
have never belonged to a man. No more could be argued, 
Aram might have said, from the finding of a human skeleton 
in the floor of a cave, than from the finding of a pebble or a 
piece of rock in the floor of a cave. So fiir from being justified 
in inferring from it that a murder had been perpetrated, a jury 
could not have so much as inferred from it that a human 
creature had existed. 

Is the anti-geologist, I would £un ask, prepared to give up 
the great argument founded on design, as asserted and illus- 
trated by all the master-minds who have written on the 
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Evidences! ]i he resolved, in the nun hope of boaring down 
the geologist, U make a full surrender to the infidel ? liet u> 
mark how Paley's well-known illustraiion of the waloh found 
on the moor would apply in this controversy. From the design 
eihibited in the construction o*' *^' watch, the existence of a 
designer ia inferred ; whereas, fi stone found on the same 

moor, in which no such marks design arc tipparenl, ihe 
Archdeacon urges that no such -ence regariiiiig the exist- 

ence of a designer could he drawn ut what would be bought 
of the man who could assert tl wat«h, with nil its •e«ni- 

ing design, was not a watch, rtone ; and that, notvriili- 

standing its spring, its wheels, aj i index, it had nerer beea 
inleiided to measure time? What could be said of a sturdily 
avowed belief in a design not designed, and not the work of a 
designer, — in a watch furnished with all the parts of a watch, 
^at is, notwithstanding, a mere stone, and occupies just ita 
proper place v^en lying among the other stones of a moor ? 
What could be said of such a belief, paraded not simply as a 
belief, but actually as of the nature of reasoning, and fitted id 
bear weight in controversy ? And yet, such is the position of 
the anti-geologist, who sees in the earth, with all its fossils, no 
evidence that it mi^t not have been created yesterday. For 
obvious it is, that in whatever has been designed, fitness of 
parts bears reference to the purposed object which the design 
subserves ; and that if there be no purposed object, there can 
exist DO fitness of parts in relation to it, and, in reality, no 
Jesign. The analogy drawn in the case from the miracle of 
creation is no analogy at all. It is not contrary to the laws 
which control human belief, that the first races of every suc- 
ceeding creation should have been called into existence in a 
state of full development ; nay, it is in palpable and haTmonioiia 
accordance with these laws. It is necessary that the animal 
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which had no parenti to cam or provide for it ahoald com« into 
existence in a state of maturity sufficient to enable it to care 
and provide for itself; it is equally necessaiy that the conteni' 
porary vegetable, its food, should be created in a condition that 
fitted it for being food. Had the first man and first woman 
been created mere infants, they would, humanly speaking-, have 
shared tlie fate of the " babes in the wood." Had the produc* 
lions of the vegetable kingdom been created in an analt^us 
stale of immaturity, " the horse," to borrow from an old proverb, 
" would have died when the grasa was growing." Bat it u 
contrary to the laws which control human belief, that the all* 
wise Creator should be a maker of chuicbyarda full of the 
broken debris of carcasses,— of skeletons never puipoaed to com- 
pose the fiamework of animals, — of watches never intended 
to do aught than perform the part of stones.* 

* In the pngn of do initar is tlia ugumait drawn ftom tha miraelB of 
cr«atioD — if arguiocDt it ma; be tinned — at once so ingenioosl; M- 
BCTted uul BO eiqauritel; adorned, u in the pages of Chateaubriand. The 
paeeage ia comparatiiel; little known la tbiseoiuili?, and so I quote it 
entire tnm tlie tranal&tion of a (Head. 

" W« approKch the last objection ooaeeming the modem origin of the 
globe. * The earth,' it ii nid, ' ii as old none, whoee decrepitode ntrj- 
thing timauDces. Examine it* ftwult, ill marbln, its granita, and joq 
will decipher its inanmerable jtait, mariied bj oiiale, by atratum, or b; 
branch, like Uhm of the terpent b; hie rattles, the hoTM b; bia teeth, «r 
the Blag b7 Us boms.' 

"This diiBoiilty has been a hondrad times scdved'h; this answer, — 
' God thouU have oteated, and wilhont qneation has oi«al«d, the worid, 
with all the marki of anUqnitj and oompletBUM which we now tee.' 

" Indeed, It is probable that the Author of natore at first plantsd old 
GitcMb and yoiug shoots, — that animals were produotJ, some fhll of dajs, 
others adorned with all Vhe graeea of inthno;. Oaks, as the; [neroed the 
fruitful soil, wonld bear at onoe the ftiraaken n«et of the orow and the 
yming poelerit; of the dore; the oatarpillar was ohiTMli* and bntteril;; 
tLe inseol, led on llh herb, Suspended its geldaa egg amid the forests, or 
trembled in the wst; air; Ih* bee which had lived bat a single monung 
30* 
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I confess it grjerea me more than if I*u8eyism wer« ih* 
offender, to see s poper such as the London "Record," — tl 
organ of no inconsiderable section of the Evnugelical Epi9C«- i 

nwkone^ its ambrosis by goneration- -" "owera. We tetirl beliviv U 
the sheep «]U net without its ;uu fiivn iritbout its littls riw . 

that th? thickcta hid nig «d with ihcir owo fint niui 

in warming the Beeticg . loia. If the world had a 

been at once jvung oail old, the ;• tbe iierinus, the moral, •»)■« i 

disappear from nntare ; tor these mils beliiiig easeuttallj to Ifea 

antique. Evci la vrould hi ts wunilvni. Th« rniiwd m 

could not have - 'oods, ilcKpoiled of irctj ehsB_. 

appenraticc, woi lat tnuahlng disorder cf turn ' 

bcddiiig over their roots, iLna ol enning o*er the eoorMs uf Chi ' 

liren. Inspired thoughts, TcnersDie sonnds, magio t«c«b, th* Mond 
gloom of fbrata, would, Tknish irith tlie Tsolts which lerred tlMn bt 
retreats ; snd the solitudes of heaven and earth would rcnuun nmksd and 
lisenchanted, in losing those columns ofoak which unite them. Hmto^ 
da; when the ocean dashed its first waves on the shores, it bathed — let 
us not doubt — roeks alread; wora bj the breaken, bsaehf strcwB 
with the wrecks of shells, and headlands which sust^ed against iIm 
assaults of the waters the orumbling shores of earth. Without (his inlHr- 
ent old sge, there would have been ntither pomp nor majesty in the wtak. 
of the Eternal ; and, what could not possibly be, nature in Ita innoeoMa 
would have been less beautiful than it is to-day amid its coiruption. Aa 
insipid inCuiey of plants, animals, and elements, would haye orowned a 
world without poetry. But Ood wss not so tasteltss a desiguer of tb* 
bowers of Eden ss infidels pretend. The man king wss himaelf bom 
thirty years old, in order to sooord in his majesty with the ancient gnad- 
eur of his new kingdom ; and his companion reokoned sizteea spriup 
which she had not lived, that she might barmonlie with flowers, birds, 
iunoeence, love, and all the youthful part of the creation." 

This is unquestionably fine writing, and it contains a ootunderable 
antonnt of general truth. But not a particle of tbe true does it eoatsin in 
connection with the one pobt which tiie writer sets himself ta cMablisb. 
There exists, as hss been shown, a reason, palpable in the nature uf 
things, why creation, in even its earliest dawn, should not have exhibits! 
ui insipid Infancy of plants and nnlmaU ; the aninuls, otherwise, could 
not have survived, and thus the great end of onation would liaT« beea 
lebated. But thoogb there exists an obrioiu reMoa Ibr tbe mwUmb ol 
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pacy of England, — committing itsaf to the nnti-geclogists ou 
this question. At (he meeting of the British Associtition which 

the ftill-grown wid tb« nutam, tiiera evwta no reuon irhatcrcr fbr the 
oraatioD of the milked uid the broken. It ie a lerj indifieivnt arganmt 
to liltgt thftt the poetio fentimmit deuumded the produotion of Iractuied 
ehelli on the Bhores, or of deeertcd crows* nesti in the trece. If Koti' 
meot damsnded the oneiUon of broken shells thst hsd nerer belonged to 
mollnsoouB ■nimals, bow mueh more imperatiTely most it b&n denuuided 
the oreMiim of broken human skeletoni that had neier belonged to men ! 
or, if it rendered neocesaiy the creation of deserted crows' nesti, hair 
much more urgent the neoesntj fbr the creation of deserted palaces and 
temphi, aubline in their soUtude, or of descbte cities partially buried in 
the Hnds of the desert ! There is a Tsst deal more of poetry in the ancient 
sepalehrei of ThebM and of Lnior, with their silent millioDS oT the em- 
balmed dead, than in the eomminated shells of scft-beaches ; and in Pal- 
myra and the pyramids, than in deserted crows' nests. Nor would the 
creaticm of the one class of productions be in any d^ree less probable, or 
Ices aooording to the principles of human belief, thsn the other, imd 
mark the inetitable effects on human conduct ! The man who honestly 
held with Chateaubriand in this posssge, and was consistent in tbllowing 
out to their legitiioata oonseqnences the tenets which it embodies, could 
itot sit as a Jnryman in either a coroner's inquest or a trial Kir murder, 
conducted on circumstaatial evidence. If he held that an old crow's nest 
might hare been called into existence ss such, how could he SToid holding 
that an ancient human dwelling might not have been called into axislenoe 
as such r If he held that • broken patella or wh«lk-ah«U might ha*e 
been created a broken shell, how coald he SToid hoWng that a human 
skull, fractoted like that of the murdered Clark, might not haTe been 
orealad a broken skull > To him Paley's watch, picked np on a moor, 
could not appear as other than merdy a onrions stone, cbargsd with no 
etideuee, in the peonliaritj of its aonstruetion, that it bad been inlended 
to measure time. The entire passage is eminently ohaiactsristia of that 
magnificeol work of imagination, "The Genius of Christianity," in 
which Chateaubriand sets himself to reeonTert to Bomsnism the infidelily 
of France. He erer attempts dealing by the nssoning fbonlty in his 
' countrymen, ss the Philistines of old dealt by the Jewish champion : 
instead of meeting it in the open fteld, and with the legitimate weapons, 
h« sends foilh the eiqni^lely beautiflil IMilah of his fhncy to e%}ola and 
set it asleer. and theo bind it ss with gema vithas. 
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held at York in 1844, the puerilities of Denn Cncikbum wwo 
happily met with and exposed by the Hev. Mr, Sedgwick ; aod 
it was on ihnt occasion that the "Record," afier pronoiinciag 
it no slight satire on 
one of the members present sh- 
nesa as o clergyman," adop 
belief? — that for aught whicl 
world might have been made ve 
the true in religion by the 
afraid, exceedingly little wi: 
gag«d in just catisei, serve Dut 
neither by onti-geologists nor nt t! 
the book " be made a preliminary ti 
do not find that the truly great theologians of the day manifeat 
any uneasy jealousy of geological discovery. Geologists, ex- 
patiating in their proper province, have found nothing antago- 
nistic in the massive intellect and iron logic of Dr. Cunning- 
ham, of Edinbu^h, nor in the quick comprehensiveness and 
elastic vigor of Dr. Caodlish. Chalmers has already given his 
deliverance on this science, — need it be said after what man- 
ner? — andina recent number of the "North British Review" 
~ may be found the decision regarding it of a kindred spirit, the 
author of the " Natural History of Enlhusiasm." " The 
reader," says this distinguished man, in adverting to certain 
influential causes that in the present day widely aSect theologic 
opinion and the devotional feeling, " will know that we here 
refer to that indirect modiRcaiion of religious notions and sen- 
timents, that results insensibly from the spread and consolida- 
tion of the modem sister sciences. Astronomy and Geology, 
which, immeasurably enlarging, as they do, our conceptions of 
the univeFse in its two elements of space and time, expel a 
congeries of narrow errora, heretofore regarded as unqut^tiooa* 
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ble troths, and open before us at otce a Chart and a History 
of the Dominions of Infinite Power and Wisdom. We shall 
hasten to exclude the supposition," he continues, ^ that, in thus 
mentioning the relation of the modem sciences to Christianity 
we are thinking of anything so small and incidental as are the 
alleged discrepancies between the terms of Biblical history, in 
certain instances, and the positive evidence of science. All 
such discordances, whether real or apparent, will find the 
proper means of adjustment readily and finally in due time. 
We have no anxieties on the subject. Men * easily shaken in 
mind ' will rid themselves of the atoms of faith which perhaps 
they once possessed, by the means of * difficulties * such as 
these. But it is not from causes so superficial that serious 
danger to the faith of a people is to be apprehended." The 
passages which follow this very significant one are eminently 
beautiful and instructive ; but enough is here given to indicate 
the judgment of the writer on the point at issue. 

There is, I doubt not, a day coming, when writers on the 
evidences of the two Theologies, Natural and Revealed, will 
be content to borrow largely from the facts of the geologist. 
Who among living men may anticipate the thinking of future 
generations, or indicate in what direction new avenues into the 
region^ of thought shall yet be opened upi>y the key of unborn 
genius ? The births of the human intellect, like those whith 
take place in the human family, await Uieir predestined time. 
There are, however, two distinct theologic vistas on the geo- 
logic field, that seem to open up of themselves, jdfidelity has 
toiled hard to obviate the necessity of a First Gjeat Cause, by 
the fiction of an Infinite Series ; and Metaphysic Theology has 
labored hard, in turn, to prove the fiction untenable and absurd. 
But metaphysicians, though specially assisted in the work by 
such men as Bentley and Kdf)ert Hall, have not been success- 
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Series" of the atheist. But Geology supplies the wanttog 
link, and laughs at the idle fiction of a riLce of men without 
beginning. Infinite series of human creatures! Why, maa U 
but of yesterday. The fiish enjoyed life during many crea- 
tioos, — the bird and reptile during not a few, — the marsDpial 
quadruped ever since tbe times of the Oolite, — the sagaciona 
elephant in at least the latter ages of the Tertiary. But man 
belongs to the present creation, and to it exclusively. He came 
into being late on the Saiurday eveniiig. He has come, as the 
great moral instincts of his nature so surely demonsttale, to 
prepare for the sacred to-morrow. In the chariot of God's prov- 
idence, as seen by the prophet in vision, there are wheels ivithin 
wheels, — a complex duality of type and symbol : and there 
may possibly exist a similar complexity of anangemeat, — a 
similar duality of typical plan, — in the Divine institution of 
the Sabbath. Its place, as the seventh day, may bear reference, 
not only to that special subordinate week in which the existing 
wene of things was called into being, but also to that great 
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geologic week, within which is colI^)^isel] the latire scheme of 
creation. 

The second theological vista iolo the geol: gic field opens up 
a still moiB striking prospect There is a md oppiessiveness 
in that eense of human linleness which tne great truths of 
astronomy have so direct a tendency to inspire. Man feels 
himself lost amid the sublime magnitudes of creation, — a mere 
atom in the midst of infinity ; and trembles lest the scheme of 
lerelatiou should be found too large a manifestation of the 
Divine care for so tiny an ephemera. Now, 1 am much mis- 
taken if the truths of Geology have not a direct tendency to 
restore him to his true place. When engaged some time since 
in perusing one of the sublimest philosophic poems of modem 
timet, — the " Astronomical Discourses " of Dr. Chalmers, — 
there occurred to me a new aigument that might he employed 
against (he infidel objection which the work was expressly 
written to remove. The infidel points to the planets ; and, 
reasoning &om an analogy which, on other than geologic data, 
the Christian cannot challenge, asks whether it be not more 
than probable that each of these is, like our own earlh, not only 
a scene of creation, but also a home of rational, accountable 
creatures. And then follows the objection, as fully stated l^ 
Dr. Chalmers : — " Does not the largeness of that field which 
astronomy lays open to the view of modern science throw a 
suspicion over the truth of the Gospel history T and how shall 
we reconcile the greatness of that wonderful movement which 
was made in heaven for the redemption of fallen man, with the 
comparative meanness and obscurity of our species 1 Geology, 
when the doctor wrote, was in a state cf comparative infancy. 
It has since been largely developed, uid we have been intro- 
duced, in consequence, to the knowledge of some five or six 
diflerent creations, of which this g^obe was the successive scene 
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en; ihe present creation nas called into being. At the cinoetbe 
"Astronomical Discourses" were published, the infidel couM 
base his analogy on his knowledge of but one creation, — that 
to which we ourselves belong; whereas we can now bnse oiij 
analogy on (he knowledge of nt Wat aix creations, iho vari- 
ous productions of which we c andle, examine, anii aoai- 
pare. And how, it may be asked docs this immense ciictti 
of basis alTect the objection with ich Dr. Chalmers has grap- 
pled so vigorously ? It annihil it completely. You argue 
— may not ihe geologistaay lo i ifidel — that yonder fdaoei. 
because apparently a scene of :iii like our own, is also a 

home of arcovintabie creatuf™ i ourHclves! But ih« ei- 
tended analogy furnished by geol<^ic science ia Tutl agrainst 
you. Exactly bo might it have been argued leganling oar 
own earth during the early creation represented by the Lower 
Silurian system, and yet the master-existence of that extended 
period was a crustacean. Exactly so might it have been ar^oed 
regarding the earth during the term of the creation represented 
by the Old Red Sandstone, and yet the master-exbteiKe ot 
thai not less extended period vma a dab. During the creatioo 
represented by the Carboniferous period, with all its rank Tege- 
tation and green reflected light, the maater-existence nsa a 
fish atill. During the creation of the Oolite, the master-exist- 
ence was a reptile, a bird, or a marsupial animal. During 
the creation of tha Cretaceous period, there was no further 
advance. During the creation of the Tertiary formations, the 
master-existence was a mammiferous quadruped. It was not 
until the creation to which we ourselves belong was called into 
existence, that a rational being, bom lo anticipate a hereafter, 
was ushered upon the scene. Suppositions such as yours 
would hare been false in at least five out of six instances ; artd 
if in five out of six coiuocufttx creations there existed no account 
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able agent, nhot shadow of reason can there be for holding 
thai a diOeient arrangement obtains in five out of six etmtem- 
porary creations ? Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus, may have all their plants and animals,: and yet 
Ihey may be as devoid of rational, accountable creatures, as were 
the creations of the Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, Carbonifer- 
ous, Oolitic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary periods. They may be 
merely some of the "many mansions " prepared in the " Father's 
house " for the immortal creature of kingly desiiny, made in 
the Father's own image, to whom this little world forms but 
the cradle and the nursery. 

But the etfect of this extended geologic basis may be neu- 
tralized, — the iniidel may ur^c, — by extending it yet a little 
further. Why, he piay ask, since we draw our analogies regard- 
ing what obtains in the other planets froni what obtains in our 
own, — why not conclude that each one of them has also had 
its geolc^c eras and revolutions, — its Silurian, Old Red Sand- 
stone, Carboniferous, Oolitic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary periods ; 
and that i>ow, contemporary with the creation of which man 
constitutes the master-existence, ihey have all their fully 
matured creations headed by rationality ? Why not carry the 
analogy thus far { Simply, it may be unhesitatingly urged in 
reply, because to carry it so far would be to carry it beyond 
the legitimate bounds of analogy ; and because analogy pursued 
but a single step beyond the limits of its proper province, is 
sure always to land the pursuer in error. Analogy is not 
identity. It is safe when it deals with genenls ; very unsafe 
when it grapples with particulars. 

Analogy, I repeat, is not identity. Let me attempt illus- 
trating the fact in its bearing on this question. We lind 
reason to conclude, as Isaac Taylor well expresses it, that " the 
planetary sluflT is all one and the same." And we know 
31 
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to a certainty, ihnt human nature, whercrer ic exists in the 
present state of things, "is all one and the s'iinc"nIso. Bit 
when reasoning analogically regarding eitlier, we can but cal- 
culate on gencruU, not particular.^. Man licing all over ' 
world a constructive, house-mal animal, and, withal, fond 
of ornament, one would be quite fo in arguing nnnlogically 
from an acquaintance with Eiirc alono, that wherever then 
is a civilized nation, architeclun lust nist as an art. Bat 
analogy is not identity ; and I uld be cgrcgioualy in enwr 

who would conclude that na civilized or scmi>crr)Itzed, 

such as the Chinese, Hindoos, or nncicnt Mexicans, peswa 
not only an ornate archifecture, but nn architerture dividrd 
into two great schools ; and that the one school has its Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders, and the olber school its Saxon, 
Norman, and Florid styles. In like manner, man's nature 
being overj-where the same, it may be safely inferred that maa 
will everj'where be an admirer of female beauty. But analoCT 
is not identity ; and it would be a sad mistake to orgue, jus* 
as one chanced to be resident in Africa or England, that man 
everywhere admired black skins and flat noses, or n fair com- 
plexion and features approximating to the Grecian type. And 
instances of a resembling character may be multiplied withoat 
end. Analogy, so sagacious a guide in its own legitimate 
field, is utterly blind and senseless in the ptecincts that lie 
beyond it : it is nicely correct in its generals, — perversely erro- 
neous in its particulars ; and no sooner does it quit its proper 
province, the general, for the particular, than there start ap 
around it a multitude of solid objections, sternly to challenge 
it as a trespasser on grounds not its own. How infer, we may 
well ask the infldel, — admitting;, for the argument's sake, that 
all the planets come under the law of greologic revolution, — 
how infer that they have qll, or any of (hem save our own 
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earth, amveij at the stage of stability and lipeness e. 
a fully-deveioped creation, with a reasoning creature as its 
master-existence ? Look at the immcnBe mass of Jupiter, and 
at that mysterious manlie of cloud, barred and streaked in the 
direction of his trade windt, that forever conceals his face. 
May not that dense robe of clond be the ever-ascending steam 
of a globe that, in consequence of its vast bulk, has not suffi- 
ciently cooled down to be a scene of life at all ? Even ihe 
analogue of our Silurian creation may not yet have begun in 
Jupiter. Look, again, at Mercury, where it bathes in a flood 
of light, — enveloped within the sun's halo, like some forlorn 
smeller sweltering beside his furnace-mouth. A similar slate 
of things may obtain on the surface of that planet, from a 
diflereni, though not leas adequate cause. But it is unneces- 
sary to deal further with an analogy so palpably overstrained, 
and whose aggressive place and position in a province not itp 
own so many unanswerable objections start up to elucidatt. 
and fix. 

The subject, however, ia one which it would be difficult to ) 
eihausL The Christian has nothing to fear, the infidel nolh- ,' 
ing to hope, from the great truths of geology. It is assuredly 
not through any enlargement of man's little apprehension of 
the Infinite and the Eternal that man's faith in the scheme of 
salvation by a Redeemer need be shaken. We are inealcula- 
bl]i more in danger from one unsubdued passion of our lower 
nature, even the weakest and the least, than from all that the 
astronomer has yet discovered in the depths of heaven, or the 
geologist in the boweb of the earth. If one's heart be right, i( 
IS surely a good, not an evil, that one's view should be ex- 
panded ; and geology is simply an expansion of view in the 
direction of the eternity that hath gone by, ' 

It is not \nn, bat nioie nibliine, to take one's Btutd on the 
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where plumm.^t-Hnf i.ovcr .'^oimdcd. iind wh.Te \\k- and litl.l 
alilie cease, it reposes with marble-like density, and more than 
Egyptian blackness, on the regions of a night on which there 
dawns no morning. But the larger view inspires the pro- 
founder feeling. The emotion is less overpowering, the con- 
ception less vivid, when from the humble flat we see but a 
band of water rising to where the sky rests, over a narrow 
selvage of land, than when, far beyond an ample breadth of 
foreground, and along an extended line of coast, and streaked 
with promontories and mottled with islands, and (hen spread- 
ing on and away in an ample plain of diluted bine, to the 
far horizon, we see the great ocean in its true character, wide 
and vast as human ken can descry. And such b the sublime 
prospect presented lo the geologist, as he tunjs him toM-ards 
the shoreless ocean of the upper eternity. The mere theolo- 
gian views thot boundless expanse from a flat, and there lies 
in front of him but the narrow strip of the existing creation, — 
a green selvage of a field's breadth, fretted thick by the loinbs 
of dead men ; whUc to the eye purged and strengthened by the 
piiphrasy of science, the many vast regions of other creations. 
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— promontory beyond promontory, — island beyond island, — 
stretch out in Gublime succession into that boundless ocean of 
eternity, whose sumless, irreducible area their vast eilent feila 
to lessen by a single handbreadlh, — that awful, inconceivable 
clernily, — God's past lifetime in its relation to God's finite 
creatures, — with relation (o the infinite I AM himself, the in- 
divisible element of the eternal now. And there are thoughts 
wliich arise in connection with the ampler prospect, and anal* 
ogies, its legitimate produce, that hove assuredly no tendency 
to conline man's aspirations, or cramp his cogitative energies, 
within the narrow precincts of mediocre unbelief. What mean 
the peculiar place and standing of our species in the great 
geologic week ? There are tombs everywhere : each succeed- 
ing region, as the eye glances upwards towards the infinite 
abyss, is roughened with graves; the pages on which the his- 
tory of the past is written are all tombstones ; the inscriptions, 
epitaphs : we read the characters of the departed inhabitants 
in their sepulchral remains. And all these unreasoning creat- 
urcs of the bygone periods — these humbler pieces of work- 
manship produced early in the week — died, as became their 
natures, without intelligence or hope. They perished ignorant 
of the post, and unanticipotive of the future, — knowing not of 
the days that had gone before, nor recking of the days that 
were to come after. But not such the chancier of the last 
bom of God's creatures, — the babe that came into being lata 
on the Saturday evening, and that now whines and murmnro 
away its time of extreme infancy during the sober hours ol 
jirepnrntinn for the morrow. Already have the quick eyes of 
the child looked abroac upon all the post, and already has it 
noted why the passing time should be a time of seduloui dili- 
gence and expectancy. The work-day week draws fast to its 
close, and to-morrow is the Sahfaath ! 
31* 
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I NTST ogain take the liberty, as on a former o 
ante-dating a portion of my tour: I did not proceet] direct lo 
London from Olney; but as I have nothing interesting to record 
of my journeyings in ibe inlenal, I shall pursue the thread of 
my nnmitive as if I had. 

For the sake of variety, I had taken the penny-a-mile train ; 
and derived some amusement from the droll humors of my 
tniTelling companions, — a humbler, coarser, freer, and, withal, 
merrier section of the peopk, iban the second-class travellcns, 
whose acquaintance, in at least my railway peregri nations, I 
had chiefly cultivated hilhcrlo. We had not the happiness of 
producing any very good jokes among wh ; but there were many 
laudable attempts ; and, though the wit wasonly tolerable, the 
laughter ivns hearty. Tliere was an old American lady of the 
company, fresh from Yankeciland, who was grievously teased 
for the general benefit ; but «Dn<hJonatfaan, though only Indif* 
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ferently furnished with teeth, had an effective tongae; and 
Mister Bull, in inost W the bouts, came off but second best. 
The American, too, tho igh the play proved now and then 
somewhat of a horse character, was evidently conscious that 
her country lost no ho lor by her, and seemed rather gratified 
than otherwise. There were from five-and-twenty to thirty 
passengers in the van ; among the rest, a goodly proportion of 
town-bred females, who mingled in the fun at least as freely as 
was becoming, and were smart, when they could, on the Amer- 
ican ; and immediately beside the old lady there sat a silent, 
ruddy country girl, who seemed travelling to London to take 
service in some family. The old lady had just received a hit 
from a smart female, to whom she deigned no reply ; but, turn • 
ing round to the country girl, she patted her on the shoulder, 
and tendered her a profusion of thanks for some nameless 
obligation which, she said, she owed to her. **La! to me, 
ma*am ? " said the girl. — " Yes, to you, my pretty dear," said 
the American : '* it is quite cheering to find one modest Eng- 
lishwoman a;7za7i^ lo /h^." The men laughed outrageously; 
the females did not like the joke half so well, and bridled up. 
And thus the war went on. The weather had been unprom- 
ising, — the night fell exceedingly dark and foul, — there were 
long wearisome stoppages at almost every station, — and it was 
within an hour of midnight, and a full hour and a half beyond 
the specified time of arrival, ere we entered the great city. I 
took my place in an omnibus, beside a half-open window, and 
SLwny the vehicle trundled for the Strand. 

The night was extremely dreary ; the rain fell 'm torrents ; 
and the lamps, flickering and flaring in the wind, threw dismal 
gleams over the half-flooded streets and the wet pavement, 
revealing the pyramidal rain-drops as they danced by myriads 
in the pools, or splashed against the smooth slippery flagstones. 
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The better shops wore all shut, and there were liui few ligfct* 
in the windows: solnjr, ri'fiiiluble London seemed to linvc puno 
to its bed in the hope of lrt?Iler wenllier in the morning ; Imi 
here and there, ns wi' hurried past the opening of some Inne 
or nlley, I could mark a dazzling irlnre of light r^Ircnming out 
into the rain from some low cell id see forlorn figure* of 
ill-dressed men and drng'glcd womc flitting about in a style 
which indicated ihnt London not cr nnd not rrpulable wdi 
still engaged in drinking hard drams. Some of the objects we 
passed presenterl in the uncertain 1 n ghoslly-lihv witdnesa, 
which impressed me all the mc lat I coifTd bttt ga«ss at 

their real characler. And the gite: , in some instances, ireie 
sufficiently wide of ihe mark. I passed in New Road a slnjr"- 
larly picturesque community of statues, which, in the uncertain 
light, seemed a parliament of spectres, held in the rain and the 
wind, to discuss the merits of the "Inlcmicnt in Towns" Com- 
mission, somewhat in the style the two ghosts discussed, in 
poor Ferguson's days, in the Greyfriars' churchyard, the pro- 
posed investment of the Scotch Hospital funds in the Three 
per Cents. But I found in the morning that the picturesque 
parliament of ghosts were merely the chance -grouped figures 
of a stone-cuHer's yard. The next most striking object I saw 
were the long ranges of pillars in Regonl-sireel. They bore 
about them an air thai I in vain looked for by day, of doleful, 
tomb-like grandeur, as the columns enme in sight, one after 
one, in the thickening fog, and the lamps threw their paley 
gleams along the endless architrave. Then came Charing 
Cross, with its white jetting fountains, sadly disturbed in their 
play by the wind, and its gloomy, shade-like equestrians. And 
then I reached a quiet lodging-house in Ilimgerford-slreet, and 
tumbled, a little after midnight, into a comfortable bed. The 
morning arose as gloomily as the evening had closed ; and tbo 
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first sounds I heard, as I awoke, were the sharp patter of rain- 
drops on the panes, and the dash of water from the spouts on 
the pavement below. 

Towards noon, however, the rain ceased, and I sallied out to 
see London. I passed great and celebrated places, — Warren's 
great blacking establishment, and the great house of the outfit- 
ting Jew and his son, so celebrated in ** Punch," and then the 
great "Punch's" own office, with great "Punch", himself, 
pregnant with joke, and larger than the life, standing sentinel 
over the door. And after just a little uncertain wandering, the 
uncertainty of which mattered nothing, as I could not possibly 
go wrong, wander where I might, I came full upon St. Paul's, 
and entered the edifice. It is comfortable to have only two- 
pence to pay for leave to walk over the area of so noble a pile, 
and to have to pay the twopence, too, to such grave, cleri- 
cal-looking men as the officials at the receipt of custom. It 
reminds one of the Wessings of a religious establishment in a 
place where otber^yise they might possibly be overlooked : no 
private company could afford to build such a pile as St. Paul's, 
and then show it for twopences. A payment of eighteenpence 
more opened my way to the summit of the dome, and I saw, 
laid fairly at my feet, all of London that the smoke and the 
weather permitted, in its existing state of dishabille, to come 
into sight. But though a finer morning might have presented 
me with a more extensive and more richly-colored prospect, it 
would scarce have given me one equally striking. I stood 
over the middle of a vast seething cauldron, and looked down 
through the blue reek on the dim indistinct forms that seemed 
parboiling within. The denser clouds were rolling away, but 
their huge volumes still lay folded all around on the outskirts 
of the prospect. I could see a long reach of the river, with its 
gigantic bridges striding across ; but ' ith ends o:* llie tide, lik«? 
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those of the stream acpn by Mirea, were enveloped in dart. 
ness; and the briJjjcs, gmy and unsoliJ-ioolciisg themselves, a* 
if cut out of shfcela of comprcEsed vapor, Beemt'd leading' to a 
spectral cily. Imraediaiely in tho foreground there lay a per- 
^plexed labyrinth of streets and lunf" ind unttaceable ranges 
of buildings, that seemed the huddl up fragmetils of a frac- 
tured puzzle, — difficult enough of resolution when eniirtt, and 
rendered altogether unresolvable by ihe chance tlist had liroIc(-ii 
il. As the acene receded, only the liirgcr and more prominrnl 
objects came into view, — here n spire, and lltero a rnoiititneiil, 
and yonder a square Gothic tower ; and os it still further re- 
ceded, I could see but the dim fragments of thine;?, — bits of 
churches inwrought into the cloud, and the insulated pedi- 
menis and columned fronts of public building?, sketched oS* in 
diluted gray- 1 was reminded of Sir Waller Scod's recipe for 
painting a battle : a great cloud to be got up as the first part 
of the process ; and as the second, here and there an arm or a 
leg stuck in, and here and there a head or a body. And such 
was London, the greatest cily of the world, as I looked upon il 
this morning, for the (irst time, from the golden gallery of Si. 
Pfeul's. 

The hour of noon struck on the great bell far below my feet ; 
ths pigmies in the thoroughfare of Si. Rml's Yard, siill further 
below, were evidently increasing in number and gathering inio 
groups; I could see faces that seemed no bigger than fisis 
thickening in the windows, and dim little figures starling up 
on the lends of houses; and then, issuing into ihe Yard front 
one of the streets, there come a long line of gay coaches, with 
the identical coach in the midst, nil gorgeous and grand, 
that I remembered to have seen done in Dutch gold, full fivc- 
and-thirty years before, on ihc covers of a splendid sixpenny 
edition uf " Whiilinglon nnd his Cat." Hurrah fur Wliiitii.^- 
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ton, Lord Mayor of I^ndon! Without having oni-e ba^ined 
for such a thing, — all unaware of whnt was awaiting cne, — I 
had ascended St. Paul's to see, as it proved, the Lord Mayor's 
procession. To be sure, I was placed rather high for witness- 
ing with the right feeling the gauds and the grandeurs. All , 
human greatness requires to be set in a peculiar light, and does 
tint come out to advantage when seen from either too near or 
too distant a point of view ; and here the sorely-diminished 
pngeant at my feet served rather pro»okingly to remind one of 
Addison's ant-hill scene of the Mayor emmet, with the bit of 
white rod in its moulh, followed by the long line of Aldernumie 
and Cmnnum CoartcU eniTnets, all ready to possess themselves 
of the bit of white rod in their own behalf, should it chance to 
drop. Still, however, there are few things made of leather 
and pninello really grander than the Lord Mayor's procession. 
Slowly the pegeant passed on and away ; the groups dis- 
persed in the streets, the faces evanished from the windows, 
the figures disappeared from the house-tops ; the entire appa* 
rition and its accompaniments melted into thin air, like the 
vision seen in the midst of the hollow valley of Bagdad j and 
[ saw b'lt the dim city parboiling amid the clouds, and the 
long leaden-colored reach of the river bounding half the world 
of London, as the monstrous ocean snake of the Edda more 
than half encircles the globe. 

My next walk led to Westminster Abbey and the New 
Houses of Birliament, through St. James' I^rk. The un- 
promising character of the day had kept loungers at home; 
and the dank* trees dripped on the wet grass, atid loomed large 
through the gray fog, in a scene of scarce less solitude, though 
(he roar of the city ivas all around, than the trees of SI enstnne 
at the Leasowes, 1 walked leisurely once and agaii alon^ 
the Abbey, as I had done at St. Paul's, to mark thf yciKTdl 
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aspect and efTect, and fix in my mind llic pToportions and iniir 
contour of the building. And llie conclusion fotced upoa me 
was just that at whicli, times without number, I lind inrariaUy 
arrived before. The Gothic architecture, with all its Holctun 
grandeur and beauty, ia a greatly lower and less exquisilr 
production of the human intelli an tlie architecture ol 

Greece. The saintly legends oi i middle agea are scarce 
less decidedly inferior to tliosc fictioiu it the clast^ic myibt^ogy 
which the greater Greek and Roman writers have suUimL-d 
into poetry. 1 have often felt that the prevailing bias in favnr 
of everything medieval, so characteristic of the present time, 
from the tbc4>li^ and legislation of the middle ages, to their 
style of staining glass ond illuminating manuscripts, cannot be 
other than a temporary eccentricity, — a mere cross freshet, 
chance- raised by some meteoric accident, — not one of the 
great permanent ocean -currents of tendency ; but never did the 
conviction press upon me more strongly than when enabled an 
this occasion to contrast the ttete architecture of St. Paul's with 
the old architecture of Westminster. I\'cii>! Old! Modem! 
Ancient! The merits of the controversy lie summed up in 
these words. The new architecture is the truly ancient archi- 
tecture, while the old is comparatively modem: but the im* 
mortals arc always young ; whereas the mortals, tliough their 
term of life may be as extended as that of Methuselah, grow 
old apace. The Grecian architecture will be always the new 
architecture ; and, let fashion play whatever vagaries it pleases, 
the Gothic will be always old. There is a wonderful amount 
of genius exliibitcd in the contour and filling up of St. Paul's. 
In passing up and down the river, which I did frequently 
during my short sfay in London, my eye never wearied of 
resting on it : like oil great works that have had the beauiiftil 
inivruught into their essence by the |K?rseveriiig touclies of a 
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inaatCT, the more I dwelt on it, the more exquisite it seemed to 
become. York Minster, the finest of English Gothic buildings, 
is perhaps equally impiessive on a first surrey; but it exhibits 
no such soul of beauty as one dwells upon it, — it lacks the 
halo that forms around the dome of St Paul's. I was not 
particularly stiuck by the New Houses of ParliamenL They 
seem prettily got up to order, on a rich pattern, that must have 
cost the country a vast deal per yard; and have a great many 
little bits of animation in them, which remind one of the 
communities of lives that dwell in compound corals, or of the 
divisible life, everywhere diffused and nowhere concentratedf 
that resides in poplars and wiUowa ; but they want the one 
animating soul characteristic of the superior natures. Unlike 
the master-erection of Wren, they will not breathe out beauty 
into the minds of the future, as pieces of musk continue to 
exhale their odor for centuries. 

I walked through Poets' Corner, and saw many a familiar 
name on the walls : among others, the name of Dryden, familiar 
because he himself had made it so ; and the name of Shadwell, 
familiar because he had quarrelled with Dryden. There also 
I found the sepulchral slab of old cross John Dennis, famous 
for but his n'arfa.re with Pope and Addison ; and there, too, the 
statue of Addison at full length, not far from the periwigged 
elTi^ of the blufi* English admiral that had fumiphed him with 
BO good a jolce. There, besides, may be seen the marble of tlie 
ancient descriptive poet Drayton; and there the bust of poor 
eccentric Galdie, with his careless Irish face, who thought 
Drayton had no claim to such an honor, but whose own claim 
has been challenged by no one. I had no strong emotions to 
exhibit when pacing along the pavement in this -celebrated 
place, nor would I have exhibited them if I had : and yet I did 
ficl ihul 1 had derived much pleasure in my time from the men 
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whose names conferred honor on the wnll. Thirtt ivns pm* 
Goldsmith : he had buen my companion for thirty yejrs ; I ii 
been first introduced to him through the raediuni of a cuuudihi 
school collection, when a Utile boy in the biiiub^«t Engtick 
class of a parish school ; and I ti»H kepi up tlio acquaiiilaiii: 
ever since. There, too, was n, whom I had known s 

long, and, in his true poem prose ones, had \oveA m 

much; and ihere were Ga' Prior, and Cowlry, and 

Thomson, and Chaucer, and r, and Millon i and ihvK 

too, on a slub on the floor, ■ : freshness of rec«ol Jnler- 

ment still palpable about it, "< < indicate the race al h 

not long extinct, was the ni rhomas CntnpbcU. I bad ' 

got fairly amont; my piitrnns anil iK-ncfricrdrs. How nfioii. vliut 
out for months and years together from all literary convetse 
with the living, had they been almost my only companions, — 
my unseen associates, who, in the rude work-ahcd, lightened 
my labors by the music of their numbers, and who, in my 
evening walks, that would have been so solitary save for ihem, 
expanded my intellect by the solid bulk of their rhinking, and 
gave me eyes, by their exquisite descriptions, to look at naiurc ! 
How thoroughly, too, had they served to break don-n in my 
mind at least the narrower and more illiberal partialities of 
country, leaving untouched, however, all that was worthy of 
being cherished in my attachment to poor old Scotland I 1 
learned to deem the English poet not less my countryman than 
the Scot, if I but felt the true human heart beating in his 
bosom ; and the intense prejudices which I had imbibed when 
almost a child, from the fiery narratives of Blind Harry and of 
Barbour, melted away, like snow-wreaths from before the sun, 
under the genial influences of the glowing poesy of England. 
It is not the harp of Orpheus that will e TectuaHy tame the 
wild beast which lii-s ambushing in human -lature, and is ever 
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and anon breaking forth on the nations, in cruel, desolating 
war. The work of 6i*ing peace to the earth awaits those 
divine harmonies which breathe from the Lyre of Inspiration, 
when swept by the Spirit of God. And yet the harp of Or- 
pheus does exert an auxiliary power. It is of the nature of its 
songs, — so rich in the human sympathies, so charged with the 
thoughts, the imaginings, the hopes,' the wishes, which it is the 
constitution of humanity to conceive and enlertain, — it is of 
their nature to make us feel that the nations are all of one 
blood, — that man is our brother, and the world our country. 

The sepulchres of the old English monarchs, with all their 
obsolete grandeur, impressed me more feebly, though a few 
lather minute circumstances bare, I perceive, left their slai.ip. 
Among the royal cemeteries we find the tombs of Mary of 
Scotland, and her great rival Elizabeth, with their respective 
effigies lying atop, cut in marble. And though the sculptun's 
exhibit little of the genius of the modem statuary, the great 
care of their finish, joined to their unideal, unflatleiing indi- 
viduality, afford an evidence of their truth which productions 
of higher talent could scarce possess. How comes it, then, I 
would fain ask the phrenologist, that by &i the finer bead of 
(be two should be found on the shoulders of the weaker woman? 
The forehead of Mory — poor Mary, who had a trick of fall- 
ing in love with "pretty men," but no power of governing 
them — is of very noble development, — broad, erect, powerful ; 
while that of Elizabeth, — of queenly, sagacious Elizabeth, — 
who could both fall in love with men and govern them too, and 
who was unquestionably a great monarch, irrespective of sex, — 
is a poor, nnrmw, pinched-up thing, that rises tolerably ere^t 
for one-half its height, and then slopes abruptly away. The 
ne.Tt (hingn that caught my eye were two slabs of Egyptian 
poqiliyry, ^ a w.-ll-murk'.-d stone, with the rich purple grouid 
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spotted while and pink, — jnlid as pnnels in the (oinb of 
Edwaid the First. Wlit^Dce, in the days of Edward, could iha 
English stone-cutter have procured Egyptian porphyry t I ww 
enabled to form at least a guess on the auhject, from poMKBuif 
a small piece of exactly the same stone, which had been pkVai 
up amid heaps of rubbish in ep rocky mvine of Siluam, 

and which, as it does not occ ttu in Judea, wns suppit^ 

to have formed at one time a p i of the Temple, la It iiot 
probable that these slabs, whicl ar as is yet known, Europa 

could not have furnished, v. jught by Edward, the iut 

of ihe crusading princes of iu\ id, from the Holy Land, W 
confer snnctity on his place of ^ il, — may^p ori^natly, — 
though Edivard himself never goi so far, — from liiat idcntir-ol 
mvine of Siloam which supplied my specimen ? It was not 
uncommon for the crusader lo take from Palestine the canh in 
which his body was to be deposited ; and if Edward su^-ceeded 
in procuring a genuine bit of the true Temple, and an exceed- 
ingly pretty bit to boot, it seems in meet accordance with the 
characier of the age that it should have been home home with 
him in triumph, to serve a similar purpose. I was a good deal 
struck, in one of the old chapels, — a liiile gloomy place, filled 
with antique regalities sorely faded, and middle-age glories 
waxed dim, — by stumbling, very une^tpectedly, on a noble 
siatue of James Watt. The profoundly contemplative counte- 
nance — so happily described by Arago as a very personifica- 
tion of abstract thought — contrasted strongly with the chivalric 
baubles and meaninglosa countenances on the surroundiiig 
tombs. The new and the old governing forces — the waxing 
ind the ivaning powers — seemed appropriately tj'pified ia 
that little twilight chapel. 

My next free day — for, of ihc four days I remained in Lon- 
loii, I dtvoK I tiidi aliematc one lo tlie British Museum — 1 
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Spent in w-andering ererywhere, and looking al ererything, — 
in going up and down the river in steamboats, and down and 
athwart the streets on omnibuses. I took my meals in al) 
Sorta of odd-looking places. I breakfasted one morning in an 
exceedingly poor-looking coflee-housc, into which I sow several 
people dressed in dirty moleskin enter, ju!it that 1 might see 
how the people who dress in dirty moleiikin live in London. 
Some of them made, I found, exceedingly little serve as a 
meal. One thin-faced, middle-aged man brought in a salt 
herring with him, which he gave to the waiter to get roasted; 
ai .d the roasted salt herring, with a penny's worth of bread and 
a penny's worth of cofiee, formed bis br&kfast. Another 
considerably younger and stouter man, apparently not more a 
favorite of fortune, brought in with him an exceedingiy small 
bit of meat, rather of the bloodiest, stuck on a wooden pin, 
which he also got roasted by the waiter, and which he supple- 
mented with a penny's worth of coffee and but a halfpenny's 
worth of bread. I too, that I might experience for one forenoon 
the sensations of the London poor, had my penny's worth of 
colfcc, and, as I had neither meat nor herring, my three-half- 
penny worth of bread ; but both t<^ther formed a breakfast 
rather of the lightest, and so I dined early. There is a passage 
which 1 haU read in Goldsmith's " History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature " manyyeara before, which came painfully 
into my mind on this occasion. The poor poet had sad expe- 
rii^nce in his lime of the destitution ^of London ; and when he 
cnme lo discourse as a naturalist on some of the sterner wants 
of the species, the knowledge which he brought to bear on the 
sul'ject was of a deeply tragic cast. "The lower race of 
animals," he says, "when satisfied, for the instant moment are 
perfectly happy; hut it is otherwise with man. His mind 
anticipates dbtrcss, and feels the pongs of wont even before 
32* 
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they KiTOSt him. Thus, the mind beiog cantinually liaRUKed 
by the situation, it at length influonces the consiiluiion, and 
unfits it for al, its functions. Some cruel disorder, bal ouvm 
like hunger, seizes the unhappy auflerer; so that almost all 
those meu who have thus lonp '■■^d by chaote. and whoa* 
every day may be considered a '^ppy escajje from fimtia^ 
are known at Inst lo die in real' a disorder caused by hui^ 
ger, but which, in the commi ngunge, is often called a 

broken heart Some of these I : known myself when very 
little able (o relieve them; am mve been lold by a wry 
active and worthy mag-isiraie, lie number of sucfa as dig 

in London for want is miK-h greater llinn one t'ould itnagine, 
— I think he talked of two thousand in a yeat." 

Rather it curious passage this to occur in a work of Natural 
History. It haunted me a while this morning r the weather, 
though no longer wet, was exceedingly gloomy; and I felt 
depressed as I walked along the muddy streets, and realized, 
with small effort, the condition of the many thousands who, 
without friends or home, money or employment, have had to 
endure the mingled pangs of want and anxiety in London. I 
remembered, in cro.ssing Westminster Bridge to take boat on 
the Surrey side, that the poet Crabbc walked on it all night, 
when, friendlesi!, in distress and his last shilling expended, 
he had dropped, at the door of Edmund Burke, the touching 
iettcron which his last surviving hope depended. The Thames 
was turbid with the rains, — the tide was out, — and melan- 
choly banks of mud, here and there overtopped by thickets of 
grievously befouled sedges, lay along its sides. One straggling 
thicket, just opposite the gloomy Temple Gardens, — so soh- 
tary in the middle of a great city, — had caught a tattered 
jacket; and the empty sleeve, stretched against the taller 
<edges, seemed a human arm raised above the unsulid ooze. 
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I The scene a]T)cared infinitely better suited than that drawn by 
I the bard of Rhysdale, to remind one 

" Of mighty poets in their misery dead.*' 

Here it was that Otway perished of hunger, — Butler, in great 
neglect, — starving Chatterton, of poison. And these were the 
very streets which Kichard Savage and Samuel Johnson had 
so often walked frqm midnight till morning, having at the time 
no roof under which to shelter. Pope summons up old Father 
Thames, in his " Windsor Forest," to tell a silly enough stor}' : 
how strangely different, how deeply tragic, would be the real 
stories which Father Thames could tell ! Many a proud heart, 
quenched in despair, has forever ceased to beat beneath his 
waters. Curiously enough, the first thing I saw, on stepping 
ashore at London Bridge, was a placard, intimating that on the 
previous night a gentleman had fallen over one of the bridges, 
and ofTering a reward of twenty shillings for the recovery of 
the body. 

There was a house in Upper Thames-street which I was de- 
sirous to see. I had had no direct interest in it for the last five- 
and-twenty years : the kind relative who had occupied it when 
I was a boy had long been in his grave, — a far distant one, 
beyond the Atlantic; and 110 Upper Thames-street might, for 
aught I knew, be now inhabited by a Jew or a Mahometan. ' 
But I had got some curious little books sent me from it, at a 
time when my books were few and highly valued ; and I could 
not leave London without first setting myself to seek out the 
place they had come from. Like the tomb of the lovers, how- 
ever, which Tristram Shandy journeyed to Lyons to see, and 
saw, instead, tuerely the place where the tomb had been, I 
found that old 1 10 had disappeared : and a tall modern erec- 
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to Tower Hill ; and saw the era 
English history done in ircrn, - 
of the old annory, containing 1 
kings. I Ban, too, the cell in wl 
his "History of the World;" i 
with its rude stone arch, and its 
as with K nail-point, furnished n; 
which to illustrate in imagination 
poetry ever written in prose. Froi 
explore that most ingenious work a 
ingpf modem times, — the Thames Tunnel; and found it so 
extremely like the ordinary prints given of it in the "Penny 
Magazine " and elsewhere, that I could scarcely believe I had 
not seen it before. There were a good many sauntercrs, like 
myself, walking up and down along the pavement, now cheap- 
ening some of the toys exhibited for sale in the cross arches, 
and now listening to a Welsh harper who was filling one of the 
great circular shafts with sound; but not a single passenger 
did 1 see. The common English have a peculiar turn for pos* 
seHsiiig themselves of o/jnosZ-impossihilities of the reeUin-the- 
Ik>iiIc class ; and a person who drew rather indifferent profiles 
\:t hluck seemed to be driving a busy trade among the visiiers. 
The great charm appeared to lie in the fact that the outlines 
produced were outlines of their very selves, taken under the 
Thames. I spent the rest of the day in riding along all the 
greater streets on the tops of omnibuses, and in threading 
some of the more characteristic lanes on foot. Nothing moic 
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surpriied me, in my peripatetic wanderings, than lo find, when 
I had now and then occasion to inquirejny way, that (he Lon- 
doners do not know London. The monster city of which they 
are so proud seems, like other very great ones of the earth, to 
have got beyond the familiarities of intimate acquaintance wiih 
even the men who respect it roost 

I learned not to wonder, as I walked along the endiesa 
labyrinth of streets, and saw there was no such thing for a 
pedestrian as getting fairly into the country, that the literature 
of London — its purely indigenous literature — should he of 
so rural a character. The mere wayside heoulies of nature, — 
^en trees, and fresh grass, and soft mossy hillocks sprinkled 
over with harebells and daisies, and hawthorn bushes gray in 
blossom, and slender woodland streamlets, with yellow prim- 
roses looking down upon them from their banks, — things com- 
mon and of little mark to at least the ordinary men that live 
among them, — must he redolent of poetry to even the ordinary 
tiondoner, who, removed far from their real presence, contem* 
plates them in idea through an atmosphere of intense desire. 
There are not a few silly things in what has been termed (he 
Cockney school of poetry : in no other school does a teasing 
obscurity hover so incessantly on the edge of no meaning, or is 
the reader so much in danger of embracing, like one of the old 
mythologic heroes, a cloud for a goddess. But I can scarce 
join in the laugh raised against its incessant "bobble about 
green fields," or marvel that, in its ceaseless talk of flowers, its 
language should bo nearly resemble that of Turkish love-letters 
composed of nosegays. Its style is eminently true lo London 
nature, — which, of course, is simply human nature in London, 
— in the ardent desire nVich it breathes for rural quiet, and 
the green sunshiny solitude of the country; " Shapes of 
beauty," according to one of its masters, — poor Keats, — 
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young man in ilclirjlc liealtli, cnoppil up by hts emplnviiifnl 
the whole week round for years together; and Jn this chanc> 
tcnstic passage, — puerile enough, it must be confessed, and 
yet poetical too, — we have the genuine expression of the true 
city calenture under which he langubhed. But perhaps no- 
where in the compass of English poetry is there a more truth- 
ful exhibition of the affection than in Wordsworth's picture of 
the hapless town girl, poor Susan. She is in the heart of the 
ciiy, a thoughtless straggler along the busy streets, when a 
sudden burst of song from an encaged thrush hung against the 
wall touches the deeply-sealed feeling, and transports her far 
and away into the quiet country, where her days of innocency 
had been spent. 

" What ails her > She !««• 
A moantaia ascending, a TUion of traca ; 
Bright TolumeH of vapor tbroagh Lotbbary glide. 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapaide. 
Gre*n pasiurca she riewa in the midat of tho Tale, 
Doim which she so often has tripped with her paD - 
And a single imall cottage, a nMt like a dors'a. 
The onljr one dwelling aa earth that aha lorta.** 
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It is an interesting enough lact, that from the existetiie of 
this strong appetite for the ruml intensiGed inlo poetry by 
those circumstances which render all altempts at its giatifica* 
tion mere tantalizing snatches, that whet lother than satisfy, 
the influence of great cities on the literatuie of a country 
should be, not to enhance the artificia., but to impart to ibe 
natural prominerKe and value. The "Farmer's Boy" of 
Bloomfield was written in a garret in the midst of London ; 
and nowhere perhaps in the empire has it been read with a 
deeper relish than by the pole country-sicb artisans and clerks 
of the neighboring close courts and blind alleys. Nowhere 
have Thomson, Cowper, and Crabbe, with the poets of the 
Loke School, giveri a larger amount of pleasure than in Lon- 
don ; and when London at length came to produce a school of 
poetry ezclusirely its own, it proved one of the grower faults of 
its productions, that (hey were too incessantly descriptive, and 
too exclusively rural. 

I spent, as I have said, two days at the British Museum, and 
wished 1 could have spent ten. And yet the ten, by extending 
my index acquaintance with the whole, would have left me 
many more unsettled points to brood over than the two. It is 
an astonishing collection ; and verj' astonishing is the history 
of creation and the human fiimily which it forms. Such, it 
strikes me, is the prq>er view in which to regard it : it is a 
great, many-chaptered work of authentic history, beginning 
with the consecutive creations, — dwelling at great length 
on the existing one, — taking up and pursuing through many 
scclions the master production, Han, — exhibiting in the Egyp- 
tian section, not only what he did, but what he was, — illus- 
trating in the Grecian and Roman sections the perfectibility 
of his conceptions in all that relates to external form, — indi- 
cating in the middle-age section « refolding of his previously- 
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developed powers, as if ihcy bed shrucik under some ehill nni 
wintry influence, — exhibiting in tlie concluding seclion ■ 
broader and more general blow of aenriment nnd faculty than 
that ofhia earlier spring-time, — nayidemonsimting- the iaeial 
a more contirmcd maturity, in the very existence and arraoge- 
ment of siich a many-volum tory of tiie Eartb and in 

productions as this great colle onsiiiutes. I found, in ibe 

geological <!eparlmont, — spier a an accumulatioQ of neUt 

specimens, beyond my utmos :eption, — that mocb Mill 

lemains 1o be done in the way rangement, — a very gnU 

deal even in the way of furthei lion. The work of impart 

iog order to the whole, though i good hands, seems tniely 
begun; and years must elapse ere il can be comp!.-i..-il wiih 
reference to even the present stage of geologic knowledge. 
But how very wonderful will be the record which it will ihen 
form of those earlier periods of our planet, — its ages of infancv, 
childhood, and immature youth, — which elapsed ere its con- 
nection with the moral and the responsible began ! From the 
Graplolile of the Grauwacke slate, to the fossil human sUelcloD 
of Guadaloupe, what « strange list of births and deaths — of 
the production and extinction of races — will it not exhibit! 
El-en in its present half-arranged condition, I found the gen 
eral progressive history of the animal kingdom strikingly indi- 
cated. In the most ancient section, — that of the Silurian 
system, — there are corals, molluscs, cruslacea. In the Old 
Red, — for the fish of the Upper Ludlow rock are wanting. — 
the vertebriB begin. By the way, I found that almost all the 
older ichihyoliies in this section of the Museum had been of 
my own gathering, — specimens 1 had laid open on the f^horet 
of the Cromarty Frith some ten or twelve years ago. Upwards 
through the Coal Measures I saw nothing higher than the rep- 
tile fish. With the Lias comes a splendid array of (he cxiinci 
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reptiles. The Museum contains perhaps the finest collection 
of these in the world. The earlier Tertiary introduces us to 
the strange mammals of the Paris Basin, — the same system, 
in its second stage, to the Dinotherium of Darmstadt and the 
Megatherium of Buenos Ayres. A still later period brings before 
us the great elephantine family, once so widely distributed over 
the globe : we arrive at a monstrous skeleton, entire from head 
to heel : *tis that of the gigantic mastodon of North America, — 
a creature that may have been contemporary with the earlier 
hunter tribes of the New World ; and just beside it, last in the 
long series, we find the human skeleton of Guadaloupe. Mys- 
terious frame-work of bone locked up in the solid marble, — 
unwonted prisoner of the rock ! — an irresistible voice shall yet 
call thee from out the stony matrix. The other organisms, thy 
partners in the show, are incarcerated in the lime forever, — 
thou but for a term. How strangely has the destiny of the 
race to which thou belongest re-stamped with new meanings 
the old phenomena of creation ! I marked, as I passed along, 
the prints of numerous rain-drops indented in a slab of sand- 
stone. And the entire record, from the earliest to the latest 
times, is a record of death. When that rain-shower descended, 
myriads of ages ago, at the close of the Palaeozoic period, the 
cloud, just where it fronted the sun, must have exhibited its 
bow of many colors ; and then, as now, nature, made vital in 
the inferior animals, would have clung to life with the instinct 
of self-preservation, and shrunk with dismay and terror from 
the approach of death. But the prismatic bow strided across 
the gloom, in blind obedience to a mere optical law, bearing 
inscribed on its gorgeous arch no occult meaning; and death, 
whether by violence or decay, formed in the general economy 
but a clearing process, through which the fundamental law of 
increase found space to operate. . But when thou wert living, 

33 
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prisoner of (be marble, haply as an Indian wife and ^odntb 
ages ete the keel of Columbus had disturbed the wares of d* 
Atlantic, the high staoding of thy species had imparted ne« 
meanings to dealli and tbe minbow. The prismatic arch hW 
become the bow of the covenant, and death d groat sign ofiba 
unbending justice and purity 3 Creator, and of tlie aha- 

ration and fall of the living : rmcd in tlie Creator's on 

image, — rensoning, responsil n. 

Of those portions of the Ml which illustisie llie [lisunf 

of the human mind in that ol irtd, I was moat imprcsMd 

by the Egyptian section. 1 nsiis which it exhibiu ibil ' 

associate vith the old dome » of the Eg^'piiana — the 

little household implements wnicn nod minislcrcJ lo the Icwer 
comforts of the subjects of the Pharaohs — seem really more 
curious, — at any rate, more strange in their familiarity, — ibao 
those exquisite productions of genius, the Laocoons, and Apollo 
Belvideres, and Venus de Medlcis, and Phidian Jupiters, ai)d 
Elgin marbles, which the Greek and Roman sections exhibiL 
We have served ourselves heir to what the genius of the 
ancient nations has produced, — to their architecture, their 
sculpture, their literature; our conceptions pie<'« on to thein 
with so visible a dependency, that we can scarce imagine what 
they would have been without them. We have been running 
new metal into our castings, artistic and intellectual ; but it is 
the ancients who, in most cases, have furnished the moulds. 
And so, though the human mind walks in an oflcu-retumiDg 
circle of thought and invention, and we might very possibly 
have struck out for ourselves not a few of the Grecian ideas, 
even had they all perished during the middle ages, — just si 
Shakspeare struck out for himself not a little of the classicd 
thinking a n«magery, — we are at least in doubt regarding the 
extent to which this would have taken place. We know not 
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whether our chance reproduction of Grecian idea would have 
been auch a one at the reproduction of Egyplian statuary 
exhibited in the aboriginal Mexican sculptures, or the repro- 
duction of Runic tracery palpable in the Polynesian carvings, 
— or whether our inventions might not have expatiated, without 
obvious reproduction at all, in types indigenously Gothic. As 
heirs of the intellectual wealth of the ancients, and inheritors 
of the treasures which their efiforts accumulated, we know not 
what sort of fortunes we would have carved out for ourselves, 
had we been left to our own unassisted exertions. But we 
surety did not fall heit to the domestic inventions of the Egyp- 
tians. Their cooks did not tench ours how to truss fowls ; nor 
did their bakers show ours how to ferment their dough or mould 
their loaves ; nor could we have learned from ^em a hundred 
other household arts, of which we find both the existence and 
the mode of existence indicated by the antiquities of this sec- 
tion ; and yet, the same faculty of invention which they pos- 
sessed, tied down in our as in their case by the wants of a 
common nature to expatiate in the same narrow circle of neces- 
sity, has reproduced them all. Invention in this case has been 
but restoration ; and we find that, in the broad sense of the 
Preacher, it has given us nothing new. What most impressed 
me, however, were the Egyptians themselves, — the men of 
three thousand years ago, still existing entne in their frame- 
work of bone, muscle, and sinew. It struck me as a very 
wonderful truth, in the way in which truths great in them- 
selves, but commonplaced by their familiarity, do sometimes 
strike, that the living souls should still exist which had once 
animated these withered and desiccated bodies; and that in 
their separate state they had an interest in the bodies still. 
This much, amid all their darkness, even the old Egyptians 
knew; and this we — save where the vitalities of revela- 
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tion influenw — »eem to be fast unlearning:. It <3oe« appeu 
stnLDge, that men ingenious enough lo philosophize on iIk 
phenomena of ihe parental relation, on the mysrcrious connec- 
tion of parent and child, its palpable adaptation to the fceliogt 
of the hunuui heart, and its vast influence on the destiniei cf 
the speciea, should yet find in the loctrine of the resaiVKtm 
but a mere tnrgict against which i shoot their puny raaMriil- 
isms. It does not seem untvortt of the All Wise, by lAem 
the human heart was moulded si I the parental relatiod de- 
signed, that the immature " bo f the present sUile of esiifc 
ence should he " father to the mn " ia the next ; and thai, u 
spirit shall be identical with spirit, — the responsible agent wiA 
the panel at the bar, — so body shall be derived from botly, and 
the old onenesi of the individual be thus rendered complete, 

■' Bound each to each b; natural piet;." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HirrDv-on-lhe-Hill. — Deicenl through Ibe Fonnatiooi from the Tcniaiy 
(0 the Catl Hcunre*. — Jonnicr of s Hundred *nd Tweoly Hlle* Ifmlh- 
vtardt Ueulicii, geologi^lTi vitti > jODiney of ■ Hile and ■ .ftnnrlcr 
DotenitaTdi. — EngYab Terj unlike Scouish LIuidKaps in iu Oeologic 
Framework. — Binniogbam Fair, — Credulity of Ihe Rural English; 
itriking CoalraM wblch ibey famisb, in Ihii Respect, to their Country- 
men of Ihe Kooving Type. — The Engliih Grade* of Inlelleclanl Char- 
acter of Immense Range ; more in Extremes than those of the Scotch. — 
Front Rank of Britiah Intellei;! in which there ilandB no ScolchiDta ; 
probable Cause. — A Class of English, on Ihe other Hnnd, grentiy lower 

of tbe Deieloping Pabulum. — The main Cause of the Difle rence lo b< 
rpond, howerer, in the rery dissimilar Retigioui Character of the two 
Couatrka. — The Scot naturally less independent than Ihe Englishman ; 
ttrengtheDtil, howeTer, where hii Character most needs Streugla, bj 
nil Religion. — The Independence of the Englishman labjecled al th« 
'^senl Time lo two distinct Adrerse Influences, — the Modem Poor Law 
and(heTenaat-at-willSyaiem.— Walsall. — LiTerpool. — Son of Lodf- 

Os the firtK morning I quitted London on my way north, 
without having once seen the sun shine on the city or it; 
enrirons. But the weather at length cleared up ; and as the 
train passed Hatrow-oD<the-Hitl, the picturesque building* on 
Ihe acclivity, as they looked out in the sunshine, nest-like, 
from amid their woods just touched wilh yellow, made a pic- 
ture not unworthy of ihose classic recollections with which the 
place is so peculiarly associated. 

The railway, though its aides are getting Tasl covered over 
with grass and debris, still furnishes a tolerably adequate tec- 
tion of the geology of this part of England. Wa pass, at id 
33* 
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early stage of our journey, through the London Clay, anj thm 
see rising from under it the Chalk, — the first representativpi/ 
an entirely different stale of things from that which ohuitn<J 
in the Tertiary, and the latest written record of that Sccondnrr 
d) nasty at whose terminal lin- "'' — e except one or Iwo dfiulti. 
(\L shells, on which it is sc .fe to dexride, all thai had 

previously existed ceased to oievcr. The lower invur 

bers of the Cretaceous grouti formed of maiennbof na 

yielding a nature to be indica he section ; but the Oolilc. 

on which they rest, is well mai and we si?« its xinta ruii^ 

from beneath, us we pass on r and yet lower depths, till 

at length we reach the Lia ise, and tlit-ii rnlnr on the 

Dpper New Red Sandstone. Deeper and yet deeper slraQ 
emei^ ; and at the commencement of the Lower New Red 
we reach another great terminal line, where the Secondar}- 
dynasty ends, and the Palaeozoic begins. We still pass down- 
wards; encounter at Walsall a misplaced patch of Silurian, — 
a page transferred from the earlier leaves of the volume, and 
stuck into a middle chapter ; and then enter on the Coal Meas- 
ures, — the cxtremest depth to which we penetrate, in regular 
sequence, on this line. Our journey northwards from London 
to Wolverhampton has been also a journey downwards along 
the geologic scale ; but while we have travelled 'ywrthtmrds 
along the surface about a hundred and twenty miles, we have 
travelled downwards into the earth's crust not more than a mile 
and a quarter. Our descent has been exceedingly slow, for 
the strata have lain at very low angles. And hence the flat 
cliaractei of the country, so essentially different from that of 
Scotland. The few hills which we pass, — if hills they may 
be termed, — mere flat ridges, that stretch, rib-iike, athwart the 
landscape, — are, in most cases, but harder beds of rock, inter- 
ralated with the softer ones, and that, relieved by the denuding 
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agences, sUind up in bolder prominence orer the general level. 
Not a.1 eruptive rock appears in the entire line on to Walsall. 
How vi3Ty difierent the framework of Scottish landscape, as 
exhibited in the section laid bare by the Edinburgh and Glas' 
gow Railway I There, almost every few hundred yards in the 
line brings the traveUer to a trap-rock, against which he finds 
the strata tilted at erery possible angle of elevation. Here the 
beds go up, there they go down ; in this eminence they arc 
elevated, saddle-like, on the back of some vast eruptive mass ; 
ia yonder bill, overflown by it The country around exists as 
a tumultuous sea, raised into tempest of old by the fiery ground- 
swell from below; while on the skirts of the prospect there 
stand up eminences of loftier altitude, cbaracleristicaUy marked 
in profile by their tenace<like precipices, that rise over each 
other step by step, — their trap-ttmri* of tappean rock, — for 
to this scenic peculiarity the volcanic rocks owe their generic 

1 found Birmingham amid the bustle of its anntial fair, and 
much bent on gayety and sight-seeing. There were double 
rows of booths along the streets, a full half-mile in length, — 
gingerbread booths, and carrawtiy and beiley-sugar booths, and 
. nut and apple booths, and booths rich in halfpeimy dolls and 
penny trumpets, and booths not particularly rich in anything 
that seemed to have been run up on speculation. There were 
shows, too, of every possible variety of attraction, — shows of 
fat boys, and lar^ ladies, and little men, and great serpentti 
and wise ponies ; and shows of British disaster in India, and 
of British successes in China; madcap-minded merry-andrews, 
who lived on their wits, nor wished for more ; agile tumblers, 
gliliering in tinsel ; swings, revolvers, and roundabouts ; and 
old original Punch, in a'l his glory. But what formed by far 

* Trap-tiaiTt Beotioe, aMwlrcif mm flight. 
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the best pan of ihe cKhibiiion were ibe rcnind, roAdy, unthink- 
ing faces of the country-bred English, that had poinvd into 
town, to slare, wonder, purchase, and be happy. Il wba wronfa 
while paying one's penny foF a sight of the fat bors and tht 
little men, just to see the en^r avidity wiilt which ihev weie 
seen, and the total want of s t with which all ibst wh 

told regnrding them was receii The couutiywoman wbo, 

on seeing a negro for the first , deemed him the painlvd 

monster of a show, and rcmc hat " inotiy was tbe way 

tried to wylc awa' the penny," ed her country not le« by 

her suspicion than by her toi An Englishwoiiuut of the 

true rural type would hove fau o the opposite mistake, t/ 

deeming some pninled monster a rcaliiy. Judging, howi-nt. 
from what the Binningham fair exhibited, I am inclined to 
hold that the preponderance of enjoyment lies on the more 
credulous side. I never yet encountered a better-pleased 
people : the very spirit of the fair seemed embodied in the 
exclamation of a pretty little girl from the country, whom I saw 
clap her hands as she turned the corner of a street where the 
pro.'^pect Rrst burst upon her, and shriek out, in a paroxysm of 
delight, " O, what lots of — lots of shoivs I " And yet, certainly, 
the English character does lie very much in extremes. Amonj 
the unthinking, unsuspicious, blue-eyed, fair-complexioned, hon- 
est Saxons that crowded the streets, } could here and there 
delect, in gangs and pairs, some of the most disagreeably smart- 
looking men I almost erer saw, — men light of finger and 
sharp of wit, — full of all manner of contrirancc, and devoid 
of all sort of moml principle. 

Nothing in the English character so strikingly impressed me 
as its immense extent of range across the intellectual scale. It 
resembles those musical instruments of great compass, such as 
the pianoforte and the harpsichord, that sweep over the entire 
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gimul, from the lowest note to the hi^esl; whereas the Intel- 
lectual chaIli^teI of the Scotch, like instruments of a. narrower 
range, such as the harp and the violin, lies more in the middle 
of the scale. By at least one degree it does not rise so high ; 
by several degrees it does not sink so low. There is an order 
of English mind to which Scotland has not attained : our first . 
men stand in the second rank, not a foot-breadth behind the 
foremost of England's second-rank men ; but there is a front 
rank of British intellect in which there stands no Scotchman. 
Like that class of the mighty men of David, to which Abishoi 
and Benaiah belonged, — great captains, who went down into 
pits in the time of snow and slew lions, or " who lifted up the 
spear against three hundred men at once, and prevailed," — 
they attain not, with all their greatness, to the might of the 
first class. Scotland has produced no Shakspeare; — Bums 
and Sir Walter Scott united would fall short of the stature of 
the giant of Avon. Of Milton we have not even a representa- 
tive. A Scotch poet has been injudiciously named as not 
greatly inferior ; but I shall not do wrong to the memory of an 
ingenious young man, cut off just as be had mastered his 
powers, by naming him again in a connection so perilous. He 
at least was guiltless of the comparison ; and it would be cruel 
to involve him in the ridicule which it is suited to excite. 
Bacon is as exclusively unique as Milton, and as exclusively 
English ; and though the grandfather of Newton was a Scotch- 
man, we have certainly no Scotch Sir Isaac. I question, in- 
deed, whether any Scotchman attains to the powers of Locke : 
there is as much solid thinking in the " Essay on the Human 
Understanding," greatly as it has become the fashion of the 
age to depreciate it, and notwithstanding its fundamental error, 
as in ths works of all our Scotch metaphysicians put together. 
It is, htwever, a curious fact, and worthy, certainly, of careful 
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ration to his illui^trious countryman, is at least inferior to none 
of his English contemporaries. The prose fictions of Smollett 
have kept their ground quite as well as those of Fielding, and 
better than those of Richardson. Nor does England during 
the century exhibit higher manifestations of the poetic spirit 
than those exhibited by Thomson and by Bums. To use a 
lomely but expressive Scoticism, Scotland seems to have losi 
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her baim-tiTne of the giants; but in the after baira-time of 
merely tall men, her children were quite aa tall as any of iheir 
contemporaries. 

Be this as it may, however, it is unquestionable that Eng- 
land has produced an order of intellect to which Scotland has 
not attained ; and it does strike as at least curious, in connec- 
tion with the fact that the English, notwithstanding, should as 
a people stand on a lower intellectual level than the Scotch. 
I have had belter opportunities of knowing the common people 
of Scotland than most men ; I have lived among them for the 
greater part of my life, and I belong to them; and when in 
England, I made it my business to see as much as possible of 
the common English people. I conversed with them south 
and north, and found them extremely ready — for, as I have 
already had occasion to remark, they are much franker than 
the Scotch — to exhibit themselves unbidden. And I have no 
hesitation in affirming, that their minds lie much more pro- 
foundly asleep than those of the common people of Scotland. 
We have no class north of the Tweed that corresponds with 
the class of ruddy, round-faced, vacant English, so abundant 
in the rural districts, and whose very physiognomy, derived 
during the course of centuries from untaught ancestors, indi- 
cates intellect yet unawakened. The reflective habits of the 
Scottish people have set their stamp on the national counte- 
nance. What strikes the Scotch traveller in this imawakened 
class of the English, is their want of curiosity regarding the 
unexciting and the unexaggerated, — things so much on the 
ordinary level as to be neither prodigies nor shows. Let him 
travel into the rural districts of the Scotch Highlands, and he 
will find the inquisitive element all in a state of ferment 
regarding himself He finds every Highlander he meets adroit 
of fence, in planting upon him as many queries as can [msstbty 
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be thrust in, and in warding off evetj query directed KgHJnt 
himself. The wayside colloquy resolves icsdf into a Mift ml 
sword -and -buckler match : aud he roust be toli^midy cunning is 
thrusting and warding who proves an overmalcb for tlic Hi^> 
lander.* And in the Lowlands of Scotland, ihuu)^ in [wrhsp 

* One of the moat luniiaiDg gkctcl Is Mrt et ■woH-wul'tniekVr 

pla; vliioh 1 huve mywliere aaea w nd ia IkluocuUnoli'i " Tranb 

In the Western and IJorthern Oi; IVerv I ileirirous tu pt nf ■ 

counter Bkeloh niua1l7 cbnraeleria Qcurioiu oomaanicatJn l«n 

of the English, 1 would ohoose as la canmvalian — if eaaw f 

Htion that could be csUcd in whi kklng waa aU on liw ■■■ ay* 

— into which 1 entered with ao L naar 8«oi>riiridKe. Ha gu* 
me first hin own hUUiTj, and the rr iui<l molhor'* hiitloij, «ith 
occiisional ejilsolw illintPnlivc of tiie conuiiif.n ni>i| iin-poct* i.r hn thiw 
aunts and his two uncles, and wound up the whole hj a detail of cf rlaio 
love pnssnges in the biograph; of his brother, who wu pledged to a aulid 
Scotch woman, but who had resolved not lo gpt married until hiit sw«*- 
heirt nnd hinisclf, who were both in Ecrvice, nhoulil hare saTcd a little 
more mone;. And all that the narrator knew of me, in turn, or wished 
to know, woB simpi; that I was a Scot, and a good listener. Maocn}- 
locb'a Hkelob, howcTcr. of the inqnijiitive Highlander, would hate decid- 
edty the adrnntngo over any sketch of mine of the incurious EngUshmaji : 
his dialogue is smart, compact, and amusing, though perhaps a lillle 
dashed with caricalure ; whereas the Engliabman's narratiTSB were long, 
pro^y, and dull. The scene of the dialogue furnished bj the traTcller ts 
laid in Glen Lcdmack, where he meets a snuSj-looking nntiTe catting 
grass with a pocket-knife, ond asks, — " Ilow far is it to Killin > " — 
'■ It 's a fine day." — " Ay, it's a fine day for jour hsv." — " Ah I 
there 'a no miKkle hay ; this is an unco cauld g)en." — "I soppose this 
is the road to Killin ! " (Lrjing him on another tack.) — " That '■ an 
unco fat beast o' ynurK," — " Ves ; ahe is much too fat ; she is just from 
grass." — " Ah ! it "a a mere, I see ; it 's a gude beast to gang, l'»e war- 
ran' you." — '■ Yc», yes ; it 's a very good pony." — " 1 selled just sio 
another at Douiie fair, fire years by-past : I warran' ye she 'a a Hif^ 
InnJ-bred beosl ? " — "I don't know , I bought her in Edinburgh." — 
" A.wccI, a-wcol, mriiiy sic like gangs to the Edinburgh market ft-oe lb< 
Highlands," — "Very likely ;Bheseem« to have Highbind blood in her." 

— " Ay, ay ; would yoa he selling bar ? " — " No, I don't want to mU 
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a less marked degree, we find the same chaiacteristic caution 
and curiosity. In the sort of commerce of mutual information 
carried on, the stranger, unless he exercise very great caution 

her ; do jou want to buy her ? '* — *' Na ! I was nae thinking o' that : 
has she had na a foal ? '* — " Not that I know ofl" — "I had a gude colt 
out of ours when I soiled her. Te *re na ganging to Doune the year ? " 
— •• No, I am going to Killin, and want to know how fer it is." — ** Ay, 
ye '11 be gaing to the sacraments there the mom ? '* — " No, I don't be- 
long to your kirk." — "Ye'U be an Episcopalian, then? " — **0r a 
Roman Catholic." — "Na, na ; ye 're nae Roman." — "And so it is 
twelve miles to Killin ? " (putting a leading question.) — " Na ; it 's nae 
just that" — " It '8 ten, then, I suppose ? " — " Ye 'U be for cattle, then, 
for the Falkirk tryst ? " — " No ; I know nothing about cattle." — " I 
thocht ye 'd ha'e been just ane o' thae English drovers. Ye have nae 
siccon hills as this in your country ? " — " No, not so high." — " But 
ye '11 ha'e bonny farms ? " — " Yes, yes ; very good lands." — " Ye '11 
nae ha'e better fiums than my Lord's at Bunira ? " — " No, no ; Lord 
Melville has very fine fiEurms." — "Now, there's a bonny bit land; 
there 's nae three days in the year there 's nae meat for beasts on it ; and 
it 's to let. Ye '11 be for a farm hereawa ? " — " No ; I am just looking 
at the country." — " And ye have nae business ? " — " No." — " Weel, 
that's the easiest way." — " And this is the road to Killin ?" — " Will 
yo tak' some nuts? " (producing a handful he had just gathered.) — 
" No ; I cannot crack them." — "I suppose your teeth failing. Ha'e ye 
ony snuff? " — " YeB» yes ; here is a pinch for you." — " Na, na ; I 'm 
unco heavy on the pipe, ye see ; but I like a hair o' snuff ; just a hair," 
(touching the snuff with the end of his little finger, apparently to prolong 
time, and save the answer about the road a little longer, as he seemed to 
fear there were no more questions to ask. The snuff, howevqp, came just 
in time to allow him to recall his ideas, which the nuts were near dis- 
persing.) " And ye '11 be firom the low oountiy ? " — " Yes ; you may 
know I am an Englishman by my tongue." — "Na; our ain gentry 
speaks high English the now." — " Well, well, I am an Englishman, at 
any rate." — " And ye '11 be staying in London ? " — " Yes, yes." — " I 
was ance at Smithfield mysel' wi' some beasts : it 's an unco place, Lon- 
don. And what's your name? asking your pardon." The nane was 
given. " There 's a hantel o' that name i' the north. Yere fi&ther '11 
maybe be a Highlander? " — " Yes ; that is the reason why I like the 
Highlinders." — " Well (nearly thrown out), it 's a bonny country now, 

34 
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your concerns, and llie Enijiishrnan will listen for a lliiL- ; bi,i 
the information is not particularly wanted, — he has no curiosity 
to know anything about you. And this striking difference which 
obtains between the two peoples seem a fundamental one. The 
common Scot is naturally a more inquisitive, more curious be- 
ing, than the common Englishman : he asks many more ques- 
tions, and accumulates much larger hoards of fact- In circum- 
stances equally unfavorable, he acquires, in consequence, more 
of the developing pabulum; just as it is the nature of some seed: 

but it 'a lair cauld here in the winter." — " And so it is six laila to 
Killin ? " — " Aj, they oa' it sax." — "Scotch milce, I Eappcae ! " — 
"Ay, ft J ; aijld milca." — "That is about twelve Englieh!" — "K«, 
it 'II DO be abune ten short miloi " — (here wo got on so faal, that I be 
gan to tbink I should be dismissed at Iftat), — " but I ncTcr seed tliem 
measured. And ye 'II hit'e led your family at Comrie ! " — "No; lam 
alooe." — " Tbey 'U bo in the south, maybe ! " — " No ; I have no tua- 
ily." — '■ And are yo no married ? " — " No." — " I'm tfainldng it '■ 
time? " — "So am I." — " We«l, veal, ye '11 ba'e the le* tatib." — 
" Tei, much Icaa tliun in finding the way to KilUn." — " O, ay, ye '11 
excuse me ; but we countra folk speers muckle quratioos." — *■ Ptelty 
well, Ithink," — "WccI, weel, ye 'II Rod it saA a bit in the hilt ; but y« 
moon hod wast, and it 'a nae abuue ten mile. A gude day." 
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to attract a lai^r amount of tDoisture than otbers, and to shoot 
out their lohes and downward fibres, while huskier germs lie 
undeveloped amid the aridity of their enveloping matrices. 

But the broader Toundations of the existing diSerence seem 
to lie rather in moral than in natural causes. They are to be 
found, I am strongly of opinion, in the very dissimilar religious . 
history of the two countries. Beligion, in its character as a 
serious intellectual exercise, was never brought down to the 
common English mind, in the way in which it once pervaded, 
and to a certain extent still saturates, the common mind of 
Scotland. Not is the peculiar form of religion best known in 
England so well suited as that of the Scotch to awaken the 
popular intellect. Liturgies and ceremonies may constitute the 
vehicles of a sincere devotion; but they have no tendency to 
exercise the thinking faculties; their tendency bears rath«r the 
other way, — they constitute the leady-made channels, through 
which abstract, unideal sentiment flows without eflbrt. The 
Aiminianism, too, so common in the English Church, and so 
bi^ly developed in at least one of the more influential and 
numerous bodies of English Dissenters, is a greatly less awak* 
ening system of doctrine than the Calvinism of Scotland. It 
does not lead the earnest mind into those abstruse recesses of 
thought to which the peculiar Calvinistic doctrines form so 
inevitable a vestibule. The man who deems himself free is 
content simply to believe that he is so; wliile he who regards 
himself as bound is sure to institute a narrow scrutiny into the 
nature of the chain that binds him ; and hence it is that Cat- ' 
vinism proves the best possible of all schoolmasters for teaching 
a religious people to think. 1 found no such peasant metaphy- 
sicians in England as those I have so often met in my own 
country, — men who, under the influence of earnest belief, bad 
wrought iheir way, all unnsdisled by the j^ilosopher, into some 
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ot tlie abstrusest questions of the schools. Ati<1 yet, were I 
Bskcd lo illustrate by example the grand principle of the ioiel- 
lecluol development of Scotland, it would be to the bUlory of 
one of the self-taught geniuses of Sngland, — John Buoyxfi, 
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mendous blows dealt by revealed truth at the door of his con- 
science aroused the whole inner man ; and the deep slumber 
of the faculties, reasoning and Imaginative, was broken forever. 
In at least one respect, however, religion — if we view it in 
a purely secular aspect, and with exclusive reference to its 
effects on the present scene of things — was more essentially 
necessary to the Scotch as a nation than to their Eoglish 
neighbors. The Scottish character seems by no means so 
favorably conslimted for working out the problem of civil lib- 
erty as that of llie English. It possesses in a much less degree 
that innate spirit of independence which, in asserting a proper 
position for itself, sets consequences of a civil and ecoDomic 
cast at defiance. In the courage that meets an enemy face lo 
face in the field, — that triumphs over the sense of danger and 
the fear of death, — that, when the worst comes to the worat, 
never estimates the antagonist strength, but stands firm and 
collected, however great the odds mustered against it, — no 
people in the world excel the Scotch. But in the political 
courage manifested in the subordinate species of warfane that 
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has t.' be maintained, not with enemiei that anaii from with- 
out tnit with class interests that encroach from within, they 
stai.d by no means so high : they are calculating, cautious, 
timid. The man ready in the one sort of quarrel to lay down 
bis life, is not at all prepared in the other to sacrifice his means 
of living. And these striking traits or the national character 
are broadly written in the history of the country. In periiaps 
DO other instance was so poor and so limited a district main- 
tained intact against such formidable enemies for so many hun- 
dred years. The story so significantly told by the two Roman 
walls is that of all the after history of Scotland, down to the 
union of the two crowns. But, on the other hand, Scotland 
has produced no true patriots, who were patriots only, — none, 
at least, nhose object it was to elevate the mass of the people, 
and give to them the standing, in relation to the privileged 
clasiies, which it is their right to occupy. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
though, from the Grecian cast of his political notions, an appa- 
rent exception, was, notwithstanding, hut a mere enthusiastic 
Scot of the common national type, who, while he would have 
made good the claims of his country against the world, would, 
as shown by his scheme of domestic slavery, have subjected 
one half bis countrymen to the unrestrained despotism of the 
other half. It was religion alone that strengthened the charac- 
ter of the Scotch where it most needed strength, and enabled 
them to struggle against their native monarcbs and the ari^ 
locracy of the country, backed by all the power of the State, for 
more than a hundred years. Save for the influence over them 
of the Unseen and the Eternal, the Englishman, in his struggle 
with Charles the Firat, would have found them useless allies, 
Leslie would never have crossed the Borders at the head of a 
determined army ; and the Parliament of England would hov^ 
■bared, in this century, the fate of the contemporary State»> 
34« 
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General of France. The devout Knox is the trae represents* 
tive of those real patriots of Scotland ^dio have toiled and 
suffered to elevate the cha meter and standing of her common 
people ; and in the late Disruption may be seen how much and 
how readily her better men can sacrifice for principle's sake, 
when they deem their religion concerned. Bat apart from 
religious considerations, the Scotch afiect a cheap and fmgal 
patriotism, that achieves little and costs nothing. 

In the common English, on the contrary, there is much of 
that natural independence which the Scotchman wants ; and 
village Hampdens — men quite as ready to do battle in behalf 
of their civil rights with the lord of the manor as the Scot with 
a foreign enemy — are comparatively common characters. Nor 
is it merely in the history, institutions and literature, of the 
country, — in its great Charter, — its Petition of Right, — its 
Habeas Corpus Act, — its trial by jury, — in the story of its 
Hampdens, Russells, and Sidneys, or in the political writings 
of its Miltons, Harringtons, and Lockes, — that we recognize 
the embodiment of this great national trait. One may see it 
scarce less significantly stamped, in the course of a brief morn- 
ing's walk, on the face of the fields. There are in Scotland 
few of the pleasant styles and sequestered pathways open to 
the public, which form in England one of the most pleasing 
features of the agricultural provinces. The Scotch people, in 
those rural districts in which land is of most value, find them- 
selves shut out of their country. Their patriotism may expa- 
tiate as it best can on the dusty public road, for to the road 
they have still a claim ; but the pleasant hedgerows, the woods, 
and fields, and running streams, are all barred against them ; 
and so generally is this the case, that if they could by and by 
^ell that the Scotch had taken Scotland, just as their fathers 
used to te in joke, as a piece of intelligence, that " the Dutch 
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had taken Holland," it Tronld be no jolre at all, bat, on the con- 
traiy, a piece of most significant news, almost too good to be 
true. From encroach men ti of this character the independent 
spirit of the English people has preserved them. The right 
of old pathways has been jealoosly maintained. An English- 
man would peril his livelihood, any day, in behalf of a style 
that had existed in the times of his grandfather. And hence 
England, in its richeat districts, with all its quiet pathways 
and pleasant green lanes, has been kept open to the English. 

There are, however, at l<«st two causes in operation at the 
present time, that are militating against this independent spirit. 
One of these is the Wb^ poor-law ; the other, the tenant-at- 
will system, now become bo general in England. Under the 
old poor-law, the English laborer in the rural districts indulged 
in a surly, and by no means either amiable or laudable, inde- 
pendence. The man who, when set aside from labor, or who, 
when employment could not be procured, could compel from 
his parish an allowance for his support, unclogged by the hor- 
rors of the modem workhouse, occupied essentially different 
ground from the man who, in similar circumstances, can but 
compel admission into a frightful prison. The exposures of 
journals such as the " Times" have been less successful in pro- 
ducing an influential reiktion against the Union Basiiles, than 
in inspiring the poor with a thorough dread of them. A mod- 
em workhouse in the vista forms but a dreary prospect ; and 
the independence of the English agricultural laborer is sinking 
under the frequent survey of it which his circumstances com- 
pel. Nor has the very general introduction of the tenant4t- 
will system been less influential in lowering the higher-toned 
and more manly independency of spirit of a better class of the 
English people. One of the provisions of the Reform Bill has 
had the eflect of sinking the tenantry of Englsnd into a state 
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of vassaiage and political subserrieDcy without prwcdenl in 
the country since ihc people acquired st&ntling-rooin wit)>in die 
pelt ^f tlie conslitution. I[ haa been well remarked by Pkley, 
that be mors direct consequences of political innoralioD ut 
often the leaat Important, ant^ ' 't is from llio silent mud 
unnbserved operation of cau; t work for difierent pat- 

poses, thnt the greatest revoj nke ihcir rise. In illii»- 

traiion of the remark, he add I provision in the Mutinf 

Act, introduced with but Iilll< iun of ila vast iaipartUKC, 

which, by making the standi dependent on ttii anniml 

grant of Parliament, has ret e king's diitSL-nl to n bw 

which has received the sanci wtli houses too periloui b 

step to be advised, and has thus altered the whole framework 
and quality of the British constitution. He adduces, further, 
the amingement, at lirst as inadequately estimated, which, by 
conferring on the crown the nomination to all employments in 
the public service, has well-nigh restored to the monarch, by 
the amount of patronage which it bestows, the power which 
the provision in the Mutiny Act had taken away. And thus 
the illustrations of the philosopher run on, — all of a kind 
suited (0 show that " in politics the most important and perma- 
nent eRects have, for the most part, been incidental and unfore- 
seen." It is questionable, however, whether there he any of 
the adduced instances more striking than that furnished by 
this indirect consequence of the Refonn Bill on the -tenantry 
of England. The provision which conferred a vote on the 
tenant-at-will abrogated leases, and made the tiller of tlie soil 
a vassal. The farmer who precariously holds his farm from 
year to year cannot, of course, be expected to sink so much 
capital in the soil, in the hope of a distant and uncertain return, 
as the Icssei, certain of possession for a specified number of 
•easons; but lome capital he must sink in it. It is impossible. 
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according to (he modern system, or, indeed, any system ol hus- 
bandry, that all the capital committed to the earth in winter 
and spring should be resumed in the following summer and 
autumn. A considerable overplus must inevitably remain to 
be gathered up in future aeasons ; and this overplns, in the 
case of the tenaal'«t-wil], is virtually converted into a deposit 
lodged in the hands of the landlord, to secure the depositor's 
political subserviency and vassalage. Let him but once mani- 
fest a will and mind of his own, and vote in accordance 
with bis convictions, contrary to the will of the bndlord, and 
etmightway the deposit, converted into a penalty, is forfeited 
for the offence. 

I spent a few fine days in revisiting the Silurian deposits of 
Dudley, and in again walking over the grounds of Hagley and 
the Leasowes. I visited also the Silurian patch bt Walsall, 
which, more than one-half surrounded by the New Red Sand- 
stone, forms the advanced guard, or picket, of this system in 
England towards the east. It presents, however, over the 
entire tract of some sii or eight square miles which it occu- 
pies, a flat, soil-covered surface, on which the geologist may 
walk for hours without catching a glimpse of the rock under- 
neath ; and it is only from the stone brought to the surlace at 
sinkings mado for lime, and wrought after the manner of coal- 
pits, that he arrives at a knowledge of the deposits below, I 
picked up beside the mouth of a pit near the town of Walsall 
at least two very chamcteristic fossils of the system, — the 
Atrypa Affinit and the Calenipora EteAaroidet ; and saw that, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the Coal Measures, the rock, 
though mineralogically identical with the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, cannot be regarded as belonging to that formation, which,' 
with the Old Red Sandstone, is wholly wanting in the Dudley 
coal-field. The coal here rests on the Upper Silurian, just oa 
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the Lias of ronuLTtyshire rests on the Lower Old Red, or lk« 
Wealden of Moray on the Comslone. On my way itonk, 1 

quitted the train at Nantnricb, to see the salt-works whicb b»n 
been carried on in that town for many years : but I foiiod tkas 
merely ediuons in miniature of the works at Droiiwich. 1 
would fain also have vis salt-minea ot Cl>r-ihii», m 

famous for their beauty ly olT my ruad, how«nc; 

and, somewhat in baste lu ^c, I did what I arterwiuilt 

Tegretled — quitted Englai Ut seeing ibem. BeCvR 

nightfall, after leaving Na got on to Lirerpool, a&d 

passed the night in a res{ imperancc coSee-faoua«,-> 

one of the lodging-houses niddle grade in vrbieh. is 

England, the traveller is suii. el with a great many Dis- 

senters, and the Dissenter with a great many of bia brethiCD; 
and in which both, in conEequence, are apt to regard the cause 
of Dissent as rather stronger in the country than it actually is. 
But the coDsideiBlion of this somewhat curious subject I shall 
defer till the nesi — my concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

UicMiit ■ Hid-fonnatioD Orguiiim in BngUnd. — Cburch of EoglmBdiim 
iliong kminig tha Upper tod Lawec CIuim; its Peculiar Principle of 
Strength unong ihe Lower; among the Upper. — The Church of Eog' 
land one orthedTODgeitlnttitDlionB of the Country. —Paierlim, how- 
CTcr, a Cankei-vorm at it* Root ; Partial Succeaa of the Priuclple. — 
■Hie Tfpe of Eogliah Diisenl eisenlialljr diffcreol frnm that of Scot- 
land ; (he CanSH of the DiOerence deep In the Direrae Character oT 
the two People*. — Iniulaled Character of the Englithman pioductin 
of Independenc)-. — Adheaiia Cbaracler of the Scotch praduelire of 
PreibyleiianiBm. — Atlempli lo legislate for Ihe Scotch in Church 
Hatters on an Engllih Principle alwaya unronunate. — Eraslianism i 
eaaenliailjr a diflerent thing to the Engliah Churchman from what it 
it to the Scot. — Reaeon why. — Independent Scotch Congregation in 
a Bnral District. —Rarely well baaed ; and vhyT — Conclusion. 

Wbek I first came among' (he English, 1 naa impressed hy 
the apparent strength of Dissent in the country. At least two 
out of every three Englishmen I met in the lodging-houses, 
and no incsDsidcrable pioportion of the passengers by the rail- 
ways, so for as I could ascertain their denominations, were, I 
found, Dissenters. I had lodged in respectable second-clasa 
coffee-houses and inns : I had travelled on the rails by the 
second-clasa carriages : I had thus got foirly into a middle 
stratum of Engliah society, and was not aware at the time 
that, like some of the geologic formations, it has its own pecu- 
liar organisms, essentially different, in the group, from those of 
either the atmtum above or the stratum below. Dissent is a 
mid-formation organism in England ; whereas Church of Eng- 
landism more peculiarly belongs lo the upper and lower strata. 
Church of Englandbm puts up at the first-class inns, (raveb 
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by ihe first-class carriages, poasessea the titles, the Urge matLi 


(ad the macor-houses, and enjoys, in Bhorl, the lion's shuc of 


the vested interests. And in the lower sttntum it is also sining 


after n sort: there exists in its favor a powerful prejudice. 


capable of being directed tt' •'"■ "-'■"mplisliiiient of purpoaea of 


either good or evil. 




Among the mid-«tmtum 1 


t of England I found ■ 


marked preponderance of I i 


;iuy, which, iod*^, anmi 


ihe true type of English i 


n ibe middle wiilka; ami 


shrewd, intelligent, thorou 


«clable men the EugUili 


Independenis are. But ■ 


:ended to a humbler onfer 


of lodging-houses, and goi 


means among the lown 



English people, I lo-t sight ot Irnlt'poiideiicy alloi;i-tfii'r. The 
only form of Dissent I then encountered was Wesleyism, — in 
the New Connection, political, speculative, and not over sound 
in its theology, — in the Old, apparently much more quiet, 
more earnest, and more under the influence of religious feeling. 
The type of Dissent seems as decidedly Wesleyan among the 
humbler English, as it is Independent among the middle 
classes ; nay, judging from what I saw, — and my observationi, 
if necessarily not very numerous, were at least miuje at points 
widely apart, — I am inclined to believe that a preponderating 
share of the vital religion of the laborers and handicraftsmen 
of the English people is to be found comprised among the 
membership of this excellent body. And yet, after all, it lakes 
up but comparatively a small portion of the lower population 
of the country. Among the great bulk of the humbler people, 
religion exists, not as a vitality, — not even as a speculative 
eyalem, — but simply as an undefined hereditary prejudice, 
(hat looms large and uncertain in the gloom of darkened iniel* 
lects. And, to tlie extent to which this prejudice ia influential, 
it favors the stability of the Established Church. The class who 
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entertain it evince a marked neglect of the Ciiurch'a services, 
' — give no heed to her teachinga, — rarely enter her places of 
worship even, — nay, her right has been challenged to reckon 
on them as adherents at all. They have been described as a 
neutral party, that should be included neither in ihe census of 
Dissent nor of the Establishment But to the Establishment 
they decidedly belong. They regard the National Church as 
theirs, — as a Church of which an Englishman may well be 
proud, and in which each one of them, some short time before 
he dies, is to become decent and devout. And there may be 
much political strength, be it remarked, in prejudices of this 
character. Protestantism in the Lord George Gordon mobf 
was but a prejudice, not a religion. Thes6 mobs, scarce less 
truly in history than as drawn by Dickens, were religious mobs 
without religion ; but the prejudice was, notwithstanding, a 
strong political element, which, until a full half-century had 
worn it out of the English mind, rendered concession to the 
I^pists unsafe. We see nearly the same phenomenon eihib- 
ited by the Orangemen of Ireland of the present day, — a class 
wilb whom Protestantism is a vigorous, influential principle, 
^ougfa it bears scarce any roference to a world to come; and 
find, in like manner, the Episcopalian prejudice strong among 
Ihe English masses broken loose from religion. 

Church of Englandism is peculiarly strong in the upper 
walks of English society. Like the old brazen statue, huge 
enough to hold a lighthouse in its hand, it strides across the 
busy current of middle English life, and plants its one colossal 
foot among the lower orders, and the other among the aristoc* 
Rcy. It undoubtedly possesses among the higher classes a 
double element of strength. It is strong, on the principle eulo- 
gized by Burke, from the union which it exhibits of high rank 
and the sacerdotal character. Religion developed in the Puri- 
33 
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Uinic lypc, and existing as an energetii: reformiig spiril. ii 
qaite as independent of riches and exalted station w ita tua^ 
tets now as in the days of tlie apostles ; but to religion ftnktia( 
simply as a conservative influence, — and such in ita chandtf 
in the upper walks of En " ' ' ly, — wealth and tide ■» 
powerful adjuncts. When re cotiscrvative cJeigynM 

has earls and dukes to ada is (onsiderabl)' mcue ioflll* 

eotial as a rectoT than as a and as an &ichbitJto[> tkjM 

as a dean. The English y is fitted to ibc EngUiA 

aristocracy. And, fiuiher, lurch of EtJgland, u u 

EstabUshment, derives nt ^^gtb throtigh an «lcfM*i 

fiom which the Establishm utland, ocviii^ in part to ill 

inferior wealth, but much more to the very diflerent genius of 
the Scotch people, derives only weakness, — it is strong in iis 
secular and Erastian chaiacter. There is scarce an aristoctatk 
interest in the country. Whig or Tory, with which it is not 
■ntertwined, nor a great family that has not a large tnonej 
stake involved in its support Like a stately tree that baa sent 
its roots deep into the joints and crannies of a rock, aodthit 
cannot be uprooted without first tearing open with levers and 
wedges the enclosing grenite, it would seem as if the aiistoi- 
racy would require to be shaken and displaced by revoluUoi. 
ere, in the natural course of things, the English Establishmeiil 
could come down. The Church of England is, at the preMni 
moment, one of the strongest institutions of the country. 

There is, however, a canker-worm at its root. The reTifal 
of the High Church element, in even its more modified fonn, 
bodes it no good ; while in the extreme Puseyite type it is 
fraught with danger. In the conveisious to Popery to which 
the revival has led, the amount of damage done to the Estab- 
lishment is obvious. We see it robbed of some of ita more ear* 
nest, energetic men. These, however, form ineiel]^ K bw chip 
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and fngments Btnick off the edifice. But the eating canker, 
iotrodnced bjr the principle into ita very beoTt, threatena results 
of a greatly more periloua cost, — results none the less formi- 
dable from the circumstance that the mischief inflicted is of too 
covert a nature to be exactly estimated. If the axe of an en- 
emy has assailed the supporting posts of the hut of the Indian, 
he can at once calculate on the extent of the damage leceired; 
but the ravages of the while ants, that Bcoop out the body of 
the wood, leaving merely a thin outside film, elude calculation, 
and he trembles lest the first hurricane that arises should bury 
him in the ruins of the weakened structure. This much, at 
least, is obrious, — the position in which the revived influence 
haa placed the English Church is one of antagonism to the tend- 
encies of the age; and equally certain it is that institutions 
waste away, like ice-flows stranded in thaw-ewollen rivers, 
when the general current of the time haa set in against ihem. 
The present admiration of the medinval cannot be other than 
a mere transitory freak of fashion. The shadow on the great 
dial of human destiny wilt not move backward : vassalage and 
•erfship will not return. There i* too wide a diffusim of the 
morning light for bat-eyed superetition ; and the light u that 
of the morning, — not of the close of day. Science will con- 
tinue to extend the limits of ber empire, and to increase the 
numbers of her adherents, unacared by any spectre of the de- 
funct scholastic philosophy which Oxford may evoke from the 
abyss. Nay, the goblin, like those spirits that nsad to carry 
away with them, in their retreat, whole sides of houses, will be 
formidaUe, in the end, to but the ecclesiastical inslitation in 
which it has been raised. It is worthy t^ notice, too, that 
though Popery and Puritanism — the grand antagonistic prin- 
cijdes of church history ftt at least the last four centuries — 
we both possessed of great inherent powar, the true amlogae 
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of modem Puseyism proved but a weakling, even when at its 
best : it was found not to possess inherent power. The Can- 
terburianism of the times of Charles the First did that hapless 
monarch much harm. But while many a gallant principle 
fought for him in the subsequent struggle, from the old chival- 
xous honor and devoted loyalty of the En^ish gentleman, down 
to even the poetry of the playhouse and the esprii du corpt of 
the green-room, we find in the thick of the conflict scarce any 
trace of the religion of Laud. It resemUed the mere scarlet 
rag that at the Spanish festival irritates the bull, but is of no 
after use in the combat. It is further deserving of remark, that 
an English Church reformed in its legislative and judicial 
framework to the very heart's wish of the Puseyite, would not 
be greatly more suited to the genius of the English people than 
^in that existing state of the institution over which the Puseyite 
sighs. To no one circumstance is the Church more indebted 
for its preservation than to the suppression of that Court of 
Convocation which Puseyism is so anxious to restore. The 
General Assemblies and Synods of Presbyterian Scotland form, 
from their great admixture of the lay element, ecclesiastical 
parliaments that represent the people ; and their meetings add 
immensely to the popular interest in the Churches to which 
they belong ; but the Convocation was a purely sacerdotal court 
It formed a mere clerical erection, as little representative in its 
character as the Star Chamber of Charles. It was suppressed 
just as it was becoming thoroughly alien to the English spirit ; 
and its restoration at the present time would be one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall the English Establishment 
Of the partial successes of Puseyism I cannot speak from 
direct observation. There are cases, however, in which it 
seems to have served to some extent the ends which it was 
resuscitated to accomp-ish ; — in one class of instances, through 
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Che support lent it by a favoring aristocracy, — in another class, 
through the appliance of means more exclusively its own. 
And, at the risk of being somewhat tedious, I shall present the 
reader with a specimen of each. 

It has been told me by an intelligent friend, who resided for 
some time in a rich district in one of the midland counties, in 
which the land for many miles round is parcelled out among 
some three or four titled proprietors, that he found Protestant 
Dissent wholly crushed in the locality, — its sturdier adherents 
cast out, — its weaker ones detached from their old commun- 
ions, and brought within the pale of the Establishment, — and 
a showy if not very earnest Puseyism reigning absolute. The 
change had been mainly brought about, he ascertained, b^ the 
female members of the great landholding families. The ludiei 
of the manors had been vastly more active than their lords, 
with whose Conservative leanings, however, the servile politics 
of Puseyism agreed well. Charities to the poor of the district 
had been extensively doled out on the -old non-compulsory 
scheme; but regular attendance at the parish church, or the 
chapel attached to the mansion-house, was rendered all-esben- 
tial in constituting a claim : the pauper who absented himself 
might, if he pleased, fall back on the workhouse and crudi 
bones. Schools had been erected in which the rising genera« 
tion might be at once shown the excellence and taught the 
trick of implicit submission to authority ; and the pupils who 
attended school had to attend church also, as a matter of 
course. Even their parents had been successfully hounded out. 
Lords of the manor have no little power in England where their 
tenants are tenants-at-will, and where almost every cottage of 
the villages on their lands is their own property. Obstinate 
Dissenters found the controversy speedily settled by their le- 
moval from che scene of it ; while the less stubborn learned in 

35* 
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time to grope their way to the parish church. Even the itin* 
erant preacher now finds himself barred oat of districts ia 
which he could draw around him considerable audiences only 
a few years ago. There are eyes on his old hearers, and they 
keep out of ear-shot of his doctrine. And this state of things 
obtains in localities in which the clergy, though essentially 
Puseyite, are by no means so overburdened' by earnestness as 
to be in danger of precipitating themselves on Rome. I have 
heard of a whole parish brought out by such means to listen to 
a zealous sprig of High Churcnism who preached to them with 
a broken face, — the result of an accident which he had met at 
a fox-hunt a few days before. 

This, however, is not a safe, nor can it be an enduring tri- 
umph. To use Cowper*s figure, the bow forced into too violent 
a curve will scarce fail to leap into its "first position with a 
spring." The reaction in English society on the restraint of 
the times of Cromwell, which so marked the reign of Charles 
the Second, will be but faintly typical of the reaction destined 
to take place in these districts. It is according to the unvary- 
ing principles of human nature, that the bitterest enemies of 
High Church ism and a High Church aristocracy England ever 
produced should be reared at the Puseyite schools and churches, 
which mere tyrant compulsion has thus served to fill. In the 
other class of cases in which the revived religion has triumphed, 
its successes have been of a more solid and less perilous char- 
acter. I have been informed by a friend resident in one of the 
busier English towns, that by far the most influential and 
flourishing congregation of the place is a Puseyite one. Some 
eight or ten years ago it had been genteelly Evangelistic ; but, 
without becoming less earnest, it had got fairly afloat on the 
rising tide of revived Anglo-Catholicism, and had adopted both 
the doctrines and the policy of the Puseyite party. It has its 
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energetic, actiTe staff of visiting ladies, who recommend them- 
selves to the poor of the district by their gratuitous labors and 
their charities. Its clergyman, too, is a laborious, devoted man, 
frequent in his visits to families saddened by bereavement or 
afflicted by disease ; and the congregation have their mission- 
ary besides, — a person of similar character, — to second and 
multiply in the same walk the endeavors of his superior. 
Whatever Moderatism and its congeners may think of the 
aggressive system of Dr. Chalmers, Puseyism at least does 
not deem it either unimportant of impracticable. The revived 
principle is, besides, found supplementing the system with 
expedients of its own. The Whig poor-law adds, as has been 
shown, to Puseyite influence ; and Puseyism adds to that influ- 
ence still more, by denouncing the Whig poor-law. Is a pauper 
in the locality aggrieved through the neglect or cruelty of some 
insolent official ? — Puseyism in this congregation takes up his 
cause and fights his battle ; and hence great popularity among 
the poorer classes, and pews crowded with them to the doon ; 
while Evangelistic clergymen of the Establishment^ in the 
same town, have to preach to nearly empty galleries, and the 
Dissentera of the place are &in to content themselves with 
retaining unshortened, and hardly that, their old rolls of mem- 
berahip. The only aggressive, increscent power in the locality 
is Puseyism. Nor is it found, as in the case of the Popish 
converts, precipitating itself on Rome. Much must depend, in 
roattera of this kind, on the peculiar character of the leading 
minds of a congregation. Mr. Newman has become a zealous 
Papist ; but Dr. Pusey, on the other hand, is still a member of 
the Church of England ; and it is a well-known historical fact, 
that Laud, with all his Popish leanings, refused a cardinal's 
hat, and died an English bisiiop. There are minds that, like 
tfahomet's coffin, can rest in a middle region, surrounded by 
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balancing attractions, — that can dwell on premises without 
passing to conclusions, — and thus resist the graTitating influ- 
ence ; and in the English Establishment the balancing attrac- 
tions are many and powerful. Hence the midwa}' positioa 
occupied by the great bulk of the Englis]i Puseyites, and the 
bad metaphysics with which they bemuse themselves, in justi- 
fying their sudden halt at what should be so palpable a point 
of progress. As has been quaintly remarked by an English 
clergyman on the opposite side of the Church, ** they set out 
for Rome, but stopped short on reaching Appii Forum, and got 
drunk at the Three Taverns." 

But enough, and, I am afraid, more than enough, of Pus^ey- 
ism. It forms, however, one of the most remarkable features 
of the domestic history of England in the present day ; and 
seems destined powerfully to afiect, in the future, the condition 
and standing of the great ecclesiastical institution of the coun- 
try. And it is worth while bestowing a little attention on a 
phenomenon which the future chronicler may have to record as 
by far the most influential among various causes which led to 
the downfall of the English Establishment. It may yet come 
to be written as history, that this great and powerful institution, 
when casting about for an element of strength, instead of avail- 
ing herself of the Evangelism of her first Reformers, — the 
only form of religion fitted to keep ahead of the human mind 
in its forward movement, — attached herself to that old sta- 
tionary religion of resuscitated tradition, idle ceremony, and 
false science, which her reformers had repudiated ; and that, 
unable, in consequence, to prosecute the onward voyage, the 
great tidal wave of advancing civilization bore her down, and 
she foundered at anchor. 

I was a good deal impressed by the marked difference 
which obtains between the types of English and Scotch Dis- 
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•ent They indicate, I am of opinioa, the very opposite cbantc- 
ten of the two caintrjes. No fonn of Dissent ever flourished 
in Scotland that -ms not of the Presbyterian type. The 
Relief body, — the Tarious branches of the Secession, — the 
Free Church, — the foUowera of Richard Cameron, — are all 
Presbyterian. Wesleyism thrives but indifferently; — Inde- 
pendency, save where sustained by the superior talents of its 
preachers in large towns, where the character of the people 
has become more cosmopolitan and less peculiarly Scotch than 
in the smaller towns and the country, gets on at least no bet- 
ter; — Episcopacy, with fashion, title and great wealth, on its 
side, scarce numbers in its ranks the one-sixtieth part of the 
Scotch people. Presbyterianism, and that alone, is the true 
national type of the religion of Scotland. In England, on the 
other hand, there are two distinct national types, — the Episco- 
palian and the Independent; and both flourish to the exclusion 
of almost every other. Wesleyism also flourishes ; but Wes- 
leyism may be properly regarded as an ofl'-shoot of Episcopacy. 
In the New Connection there is a palpable development of the 
Independent spirit; but in that genuine Wesleyism established 
by Wesley, which gives its preachers at will to its people, and 
removes them at pleasure, and which possesses authority, order, 
and union, without popular representation, the spirit and princi- 
ple is decidedly Episcopalian. It may be worth while exam- 
ining into a few of the more prominent causes in which these 
ecclesiastical peculiarities of the two countries have in a great 
measure originated, altogether independently of the juf dtctnum 
ailments of the theologian, or of the influences which thess 

There obtains a marked diflerence in one important respect be- 
tween English and Scotch character. The Englishman stands 
out more separate xnd apart as an individual ; the Scotch- 
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man is more mixed up, through the force of his sympathies, 
with the community to which he belongs. The 'Englishman's 
house is his castle, and he glories in its being such. England 
is a country studded over with innumerable detached fortalices, 
each one furnished with its own sturdy independent castellan, 
ready, no doubt, to join, for purposes of mutual defence, with 
his brother castellans, but not greatly drawn towards them by 
the operation of any internal sympathy. Englishmen some- 
what resemble, in this respect, particles of matter lying outside 
the sphere of the attractive influences, and included within thai 
of the repulsive ones. The population exists as separate parts, 
like loose grains of sand in a heap, — not in one solid mass, 
like agglutinated grains of the same sand consolidated into 
a piece of freestone. Nothing struck my Scotch eyes, in the 
rural districts, as more unwonted and peculiar than the state of 
separatism which neighbors of a class that in Scotland would 
be on the most intimate terms maintain with respect to each 
other. 1 have seen, in instances not a few, the whole farmers 
of a Scotch rural parish forming, with their families, one 
unbroken circle of acquaintance, all on visiting terms, and 
holding their not unfrequent tea-parties together, and all know- 
ing much of one another's history and prospects. And no 
Scotchman resident in the parish, however humble, — whether 
hind or laborer, — but knew, I have found, who lived in each 
farm-house, and was acquainted in some degree with at least 
the more palpable concerns of its inmales. Now, no such 
sociableness appears to exist in the rural parishes of England ; 
and neighbor seems to know scarce anything of neighbor. 

In the "Essay on National Character," we find Hume 

remarking a different phase of the same phenomenon, and 

assigning a reason f^r it. "We may often observe," he says, 

a wonderfil mixture of manners and characters in the same 
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imtion, speakjog the same language, and 8ubje:t to the same 
goreramenti and in this particular the English sts the most 
remaricable of any people that peihaps ever were in the world. 
Nor la thta to be ascribed to the mutability and uncertainty of 
their climate, oi to any other phyaicat causes, since all these 
rauKB take place in the neighboring country of Scotland, 
without having the same effect. Where the government of a 
nation is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a peculiar set 
of manners. Where it is altogether monarchical, it is more 
apt to hare the same effect, — the imitation of superiors spread- 
ing the national manners &ster among the people. If the 
governing part of a state consists altogether of merchants, as 
in Holland, their uniform way of life will fix the character. If 
it consists chiefly of nobles and landed gentry, like Germany, 
Prance, and Spain, the same effect follows. The genius of a 
particular sect or religion is also apt to mould the manners of a 
people. But the English government is a mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. The people in authority are com- 
posed of gentry and merchants. All sorts of religion are to be 
fouod among them ; and the great liberty and independency 
which every man enjoys allows him to display the manoen 
peculiar to him. Hence the English, of any people in the 
universe, have the least of a national character, unless this 
very singularity may pass for such." Such is the eatiroate of 
the philosopher ; and it seems but natural that, in a country in 
which the people are so very various in character, the extreme 
divenity of their tastes, feelings, and opinions, should fix them 
rather within the sphere of the repulsive than of the attractive 
influences. * 

'Certain it is that the multitudinous sources of character in 
England do not merge into one great stream : the runnels keep 
apart, each punuing ila own tepuata coone; and hence, aj^ai^ 
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cntly, one grand cause of the strange slate ofiepantiKn nhirb 
appears among the peoplr:. It seems scarce pourible to imagitia 
a fitter soil, [ban that furnished by a chanclerislie so pn;»liar. 
Tor the growth of an Independent form of Christianiiy. The 
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of itself a conkplete Ghiistian Church, indepeodent in its laws, 
and not accountahle to any ecclesiastical body for its beltefa ; 
and this peculiarity finds in the English mind the most suitable 
soil possible for its growth. The country of insulated men is 
the best fitted to be also the country of insulated Churches. 
Even the Episcopacy of the national Church has assumed in 
many districts a decidedly Independent type. The coi^r^a- 
tioos exist as separate, detached communities, — here Poaeyite, 
there Evangelica), — High Church in one pariah, Ratiottalistic 
in another; and, practically at least, no general scheme of 
government or of discipline binds tbem into one. 

But while the Englishman is tbas detached and solitary, the 
Scotchman is mixed up, by the force of bis sympathies, with 
the community to whicb be betengs. He is a minute portion 
of a great aggregate, whicb he always realizes to himself in its 
aggregate character. And this peculiarity we find embodied 
in our proverbs and songs, and curiously portrayed, in its more 
blamable or more ludicrous manifestations, in the works of 
the English satirists. "Most Scotchmen," said Johnson, in 
auunoB to the Oniaate c co H OTW a y, "Urn ScHknd better 
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Umh truth, and almost all of them lore it better than inquiTy." 
" Yoa are almoet the only instance of a Scotchman that I hare 
known," we find him saying, on another occasion, to Boswell, 
"who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman." — "One grand element in the success of Scotch- 
men in London," he yet again remarks, " is their nationality. 
Whatever any one Scotchman does, there are five hundred 
more, prepared to applaud. I Iiave been asked by a Scotch- 
man to recommend to a place of trust a man in ^om he had 
no other interest than simply that he was a countryman." — 
"'Yoar Qrace kens we Scotch are clannish bodies,'" says 
Mrs. Olass, in the "Heart of Hid Lothian," to the Dake of 
Argyll. "'So much the better for us,'" replies the Dnke, 
"'andthe worse for those ndto meddle widi OS.'" — "Peifaape," 
remaria Sir Walter, in his own person, in the same woib, 
"one ou^t to be actually a Scotchman, to conceive how 
ardently, under all distinctions of rank and situation, the 
Scotch feel the mutual connection with each other, as natives 
of the same country." But it may seem needless to mainly 
illnstntions of a peculiarity so generally recognized. The 
gregatiousness of the Scotch, — "Hi^anders! shonlder to 
shoulder," — the abstnct coherency of (he peo[^ as a nation, 
— their peculiar pride in the history of their country, — their 
strong exhilaiating associations with battle-fields on which the 
conflict terminated more than six hundred years ago, — their 
enlhusiastic regard for the memory of heroes many cenmries 
departed, who fought and bled in the national behalf, -^ are 
all well-known manifestations of a prominent nation^ tiaiL 
Unlike the English, ^e Scotch form, as a people, not a heap 
of detached particles, but a mass of a^regated ones ; and 
hence, since at least the days of Knox, Scotland has fanned 
oaa of ibe most (avonUe soHs fer the grmnh of PtotBHrMmn, 
36 
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in a. Presbyterian type, which iho world ha» yet seen, Tii« 
insulating bja! i the English character leads lo the fonnalidD 
or insulated irches ; while this aggregate peculinriiy of the 
Scottish charac er has a tendency at least equally direct lo binil 
its congregaliona togetlier in' ^nd Church, with tlM 

area, not of a single building Ihe whole kingdom, for 

its plairorm. It is not uninst) o mnrk, iti the natunwl 

history, how thoroughly and s idea of PresbytFrisniMn 

recommendct] itself to the pop d in Scotland. Presby- 



lerinnism found a soil reai 1 for it in 

predilection ; and its paramoi as « forni of eccleaiasti- 

cal government seemed the o ml idea in the ciicutn- 

slanceB. An Englishman might have thought of gathering 
together a few neighbors, snd making a Cbtuch of lien ; the 
Scotchman at once determined on making a Church of all 
Scotland. 

It seems necessary to the right understanding of the leading 
ecclesiastical questions of Scotch and English history, that 
these fundamental peculiarities of the two countries should be 
correctly appreciated. The attempt to establish a Scottish 
Church on an English principle filled an entire country with 
persecution and suffering, and proved but an abortive attempt, 
after all. And a nearly similar transaction in our own times 
has dealt to the cause of ecclesiastical Establishments in Brit- 
ain by far the severest blow it has ever yet sustained. Wh^t 
was perhaps the strongest of the three great religious Estab- 
lishments of the empire, has become, in at least an equal 
degree, the weakest; and a weak Slate Church placed in 
'he midst of a polemical people, is weakness very peri'onaly 
posted. 

In no respect did the natioaal Churches of England and 
Scotland diSar mora, as originally estaUiahed, — the one at the 
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RefonnatioD and Bvatonttion, tbs other at the Refomuitiori and 
RcTolation, — than in the pkce and the degree of power which 
they uaigned to the civil magistrate. The Scottish Church 
gave up to hii control all her gooda and chattels, and the per- 
sona of her members, but allowed him no voice in ecclesiastical 
matten ; fully recognizing, however, as aa obvioos priiKi[de 
of adjustment, that when their decisions chanced to clash in 
any case, the civil magistrate should preserve his powers a» 
intact over the temporalities involved, as the Church over the' 
spiritualities. The magistrate maintained his paramount phtce 
in hia own province, and disposed at will, in every case of col- 
lision, of whatever the State had given to the Church, — 
lands, houMS, or money ; while the Church, on the other hand, 
maintained in her own peculiar field her independence entiiv, 
and exercised uncontrolled those inherent powers which the 
State had not conferred upon her. She wielded in the purely 
ecclesiastical field a sovereign authority ; bat, like that of the 
British monarch, it was authority subject to a stringent check : 
the civil magistrate could, when he willed, stop the supplies. 
In England, on the contiaiy, it was deemed unnecessary to pre- 
serve any such nice balance of civil and ecclesiastical power. 
The monarch, in his magisterial capacity, assumed abaolnte 
supremacy in all cases, spiritual as well as temporal ; and the 
English Church, satisfied that it should be so, embodied the 
principle in the Articles, which all her clergy are neceaaitated 
to subscribe. So essentially different was the genius of the 
two countries, that the claim on the part of the civil magi*- 
trate which convulsed Scotland for more than a hundred years, 
to be ultimately rejected at the Revolution, was recognised and 
admitted in England at once and without struggle. 

The necessary effects of this ecclesiastical supremacy on the 
part of the sovereign are of a kind easily astimated. Ow hai 
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but 10 observe its workings, and then try it by iu rrails. That 
there exists no discipline in the Anglican Church, is an inertia- 
ble consequer e of the paramount place which her slandirds 
assign to the civil magistrate. For it is of the nature of citB 
law that it will not bear — lei ime its requiremcDla snf 

penalties as they may — aga I happen for the time to 

be the gentlemanly Tices. 11 inlcing chance to bejasli* 

enable, as fashionable it has one is ever punished fiw 

bard drinking, A genllemat t drunk with impunity ai 

a chief magistrate's table, anc e chief magisintc's conn 

panionsbip in the debauch, t all ihp more at bis ease. 

In like manner, if swcnriiig ( ) be fashionable, as fiisb- 

ionable it has been, ev«n grare magistrates learn to swear, and 
00 one is eYcr fined for dropping an oath. Exactly the same 
principle applies to the licentious vices: there are stringent 
laws in die statute-book against bastardy; but who ever saw 
them enforced to the detriment of a magistrate or a man of 
fortune 1 And it is by no means in exclusively a corrupt state 
of the courts of taw that this principle prevails : it obtains 
also in their ordinary efficient condition, in which they piotect 
society against the swindler and the felon, and do justice be- 
tween man and man. It is of their nature as civil courts, — 
not a consequence of any extraordinary corruption, — that they 
will not bear against the gentlemanly vices ; and it is equally 
of their nature, too, in a country such as Britain, in which the 
influence of tiie toleration laws has been directing for ages the 
course of public opinion, that they should be thoroughly indif 
ferent lo the varietiee of religions belief. Unless the hereaiarch 
be an indecent atheist, who insults society and blasphemes God, 
he is quite as good a subject, in the eye of the kiw, as the ortho- 
dox assertor of the national creed. 
Now, the magfatnte does not relinquish this indifleieDcy to 
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mere matters of doctrine, and this lenieDcy with regard to tbe 
genteeler offences, by being made supreme in ecclesiastical 
matten. On the contrary, he brings them with him ioto the 
eccleBiastical court, where he decides in the name of the sov- 
ereign ; and the clergytitan, whom he tries in his character as 
such, is qaite as safe, if his vices be but of the gentlemanly 
cast, or his oSences merely ofTencea of creed, as if he were 
simply a layman. Hence the unvarying character of decision! 
by the English judges in Church cases. Is an appeal careied 
to the civil magistrate by a clergyman deprived for drunken- 
ness t — the civil magistrate finds, os in a late instance, that 
the appellant is, in the main, a person of kindly dispoaitiona 
and a good heort, and so restores him to his office. Is an 
appeal carried by a clergyman deprived for licenliousneM 
and common swearing? — the magtstiate concludes that there 
would be no justice in robbing a person of his bread for m«n 
peccadilloes of so harmless a character, and so restores him to 
his office. Is an appeal carried by a clergyman deposed for 
simony ? — the civil magistiale fiiuls that a man is not to be 
cut oS" from his own living for having sold some two or three 
others, and so restores him to his office. Is a clergyman a fre- 
quenter, on his own confession in open court, of houses of bad 
fame? — What of that? What civil magistrate could be so 
recklessly severe as to divest a highly connected young man, 
for so slight an ofience, of thirteen hundred a-yearl As for 
mere aOairs of doctrine, they are, of course, slighter maUeis 
still ! Let the Socinian teach undisturbed in this parish 
church, and the Puseyite in that, -7- let the Aminiaa di»- 
course yonder, and the Calvinist here, — the civil magisirale 
in the British empire is toleration personified, and casts bis 
shield over them all. And such, in its workings, is that flagrant 
dread and abbirrence of the Evangelistic Scotch) 1 
36* 
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It 13 impossible, in the nature o( things, that it can coexist with 
diicipline; it is inherent and canstitulionaJ to it to sutsu- 
tute far the w of the New Testament the iinJifll-rcncy of the 
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account the Tory opposite position and character of the parties, 
not only as the members of dissimilar Churches, bat also as 
tha inhabilania of different countries. That adhesive coher- 
ency of character in the Presbyterian Scot, which so thoroughly 
identifies him with his country, and makes the entire of his 
Church emphatically his, gives to the Erastian principle a 
degree of atrocity, in his estimate, which, to the insulated Eng- 
lish Episcopalian, practically an Independent in his feelings, 
and deeply interested in only his own congregation. It can- 
not possess. A John Newton al Olney may feel grieved as a 
Christian that Mr. Scott, the neighboring clergyman of Westoo- 
(Joderwood, should be a rank Socinian, just in the way a 
devout Independent minister in one of riie chapels of London 
may feel grieved as a Christian that there shonld be a Unita- 
rian minister teaching what he deems deadly error in another 
of the city chapels half a street away. But neither John Newton 
nor the Independent feel aggrieved in conscience by the bet : 
enough for them thai they are permitted to walk, undisturbed, 
their round of ministerial duty, each in bis own narrow sphere. 
The 0D4 ae an insulated EngtiriimaB and an Indepeodant, k 
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> X leading member of ft little congregational state, and all con- 
gregations besides are men foreign states, with whose internal 
gOTemment he haa nodiing to do. The other, as an insulated 
En^ishman, and as holding in an nnrepiesentative slumbrous 
despotism a subordinate command, which resolyea itself practi- 
cally, as certainljr as in the case of the Independent, into a 
sort of leading membership in a detached congregational state, 
feeb bimaelfas entirely cut offfrom the right or duty of inter- 
ference with his neighbors. And so long as the Erastian 
decision, unequivocally legalized by statute, fails to press upon 
him iDdiriduatly, or to operate injurionsly on his cha^, he 
deems it a comparatively light grievance : it afiects a foreiga 
state, — not the state that is emphatically his. But not snch 
the estimate or the feelings of the Presb3rteriatt Scot He is 
not merely the member of a congregation, but also that of a 
anited, coherent Church, coextensive with his country, and whose 
government is representative. There is not a congregation 
within the pale of the general body in which he has not a 
direct interest, and with regard to which he may not have an 
imperative duty to perform. He has an extended line to 
defend from encroachment and aggression ; atid he feels that at 
whatever point the civil magistrate threatens to carry in the 
contamination which, when he assumes the ecclesiastical, it is 
his nature to scatter around biin, he roust be determinedly 
resisted, at whatever expense. Erastianism to the Scot and the 
Presbyterian is thus an essentially diflerent thing from what it 
is to the Episcopalian and the Ei^lbhman. It is a sort of irmi 
boot to both ; but, so far at least as feeling is concerned, it is 
around the vital limb of the Scotchman that it is made to 
(jghten, while in the case of the Englishman it is wedged 
round merely a wooden leg. 
The erron cominitted by the gorenusent of die coontiy, in 
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legislating Tor Scotland in matters of religion as ir it wera noi 
a separa'e nation, possessed of a distinct and strongly -ma iknl 
character of its own, but a mere province of England, luivc M 
invariably lo disaster and auSbring. Exactly the rairiv kind 
of mistakes, however, when dissociated from the power of 
the Slate, have terminated in results of rather an amusing 
than serious character. In a country district or small town 
in Scotland, in which the Presbyterian clergy "ere of the napnp- 
ular Moderate ty[>c, I have seen an Indepc'ndcnt mL-olin^ 
house gi- ■ into a flourishing' condition ; its List of mrmben 
would gr;atly lengthen, and its pews (ill ; and, judging from 
appearances on which in England it would beguile snfe loaJiru- 
late, one might deem it fairly established. The Independent 
preacher in such cases would be found to be a good energetic 
man of the Evangelistic school ; and his earnest evangelism 
would thus succeed in carrying it over the mere Presbyterian 
predilection of the people. The true Scotch feeling, however, 
would be lying latent at bottom all the while, and constitut- 
ing a most precarious foundation for the wellare of the Inde- 
pendent meeting-houie. And when in some neighboring 
Piresbytecian church an earnest Evangelistic minister came to 
be settled, the predilection would at once begin to tell : the 
Independent congregation would commence gradually to break 
up and dissipate, until at length but a mere skeleton would 
remain. The Independent ministei would have but one point 
of attraction to present to the people, — his Evangelism ; where- 
as the Presbyterian would be found to have two, — his Evan- 
gelism and his Presbyterian ism also ; and the double power, like 
that of a double magnet, would carry it over the single orte. 
Some of my readers must remember the unlucky dispute into 
which the editor of a London periodical, representative of Eng- 
lish Independency, entered about n twelvemonth after the Dis- 
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ruDti ^n, with the Fie« Church. It hinged entirely, though I 
d&re xy the Eoglisb editor did not know it, on the one vertut 
the two Qltcactire points. An Independent chapel had been 
erected in the north of Scotland in a Moderate district ; and 
EvangetiBin, ita one attractive point, bad acquired for it a con- 
gregation. But thiDUgh that strange revolution in the coune 
of a&nira which terminaled in the Disruption, the place got & 
chuich that was at once Evangelistic and Presbyterian; and 
the church with the two points of attraction mightily thinned 
the congregation of the church that had but one. The deserted 
minister naturally enough got angry and unreasonable ; and 
the Congregationalist editor, through the force of sympathy, 
got angry and somewhat unreasonable too. But had the latter 
seen the matter as it really stood, he would have kept his tem- 
per. The cause lay deep in the long-derived character of the 
Scotch ; and it was a cause as independent of either Congre- 
gationalism or the Free Chuich, as that peculiarity in the 
soil and climate of an African island which makes eiacdy ^e 
same kind of grapes produce Madeira in its vineyards, that in 
the vineyards of Portugal produce Sherry. 

After a stay of rather more than two months in England, I 
took my parage in one of the Liverpool steamen for Glasgow, 
and in somewhat less than twenty-four hours after, was seated 
at my own fireside, within half a mile of the ancient Palace 
of Holyrood. I had seen much less f4 the English and their 
country than I had hoped and proposed to see. I had lefi 
the Chalk, the Wealden, and the London Clay unexplored, 
and many an interesting 'ocality associated with the litenture of 
the country unvisited. But I had had much bad weather, 
and much indifferent health ; I bad, besides, newspaper article- 
writing to the extent of at least a volume, to engage me in dull 
wlitary rooms, when the pitiless rain was dropping heavily 
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from tlie eaves outaide. And so, if my journey, like thai « 
Obidah, the son of Abensioa, has ia its diM^iepsucifj bet>'rea>l 
expectation and realization, promise and peiformaiice. 
bled (he great journey of life, 1 trust to be not very Mvetcljr I 
dealt with by the reader who has accompanied me thu iu, 1 
and to whom I have striven lo communicnte, as faii^y as 1 I 
have been able, and as fully as circamstnnces have peimiite^ ' 
mv First Impressioos of England and its People. 
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